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OUTDOOR 


BY JOHN H. 


park, a visit to a baseball game or 
race track, and an occasional fish- 
ing and hunting trip, interspersed with a lit- 
tle yachting, croquet, and skating, consti- 
tuted almost the whole range of sport, as the 
word was then understood. The young men 
and women of to-day, however, can take 
their choice from nearly a hundred different 
amusements, either passive or active as their 
tastes, inclinations, or constitutions dictate. 
That they are taking advantage of their 
opportunities no one who has studied the 
question will deny, and its effect is shown by 
arace stronger, morally, mentally, and phys- 
ically. Thatthe country as a whole is better 
for this no one can doubt. The more forms 
of harmless outdoor amusement which we pro- 
vide for our children the 


| “mes years ago a drive through the 
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spare time, good wages, and a better under- 
standing of how to use them properly, came 
a demand for new ways of occupying both. 
We were no longer satisfied with seeing some 
one else play ball, and even watching 
thoroughbreds and trotters race palled on 
one after a while. The fact was the people 
wanted something to do themselves, some- 
thing they could feel a personal interest in. 
To meet this rapidly growing demand a num- 
ber of games were introduced from England, 
the home of outdoor sport. These, together 
with a number of Indian and Canadian games, 
form a long list of the waysin which one can 
pass an afternoon or a week pleasantly. 
Among the various branches of sport, out- 
side of baseball, racing, and trotting, from 
which the young men and women of to-day 





better it will be for our 
country’s future prosper- 
ity. 

The principal cause for 
the great change which has 
silently been going on for 
the past few years is main- 
ly due to the shorter hours 
of work required of the 
masses, and the rapidly in- 
creasing number of what 
are sometimes called our 
leisure classes. That is to 
say, people who have either 
inherited wealth or whose 
investments are so carefully made that lit- 
tle or no personal attention is required from 
their fortunate possessors. With increased 
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Tennis courts at Southampton, L. |. 

can choose, are tennis, cricket, yachting, 
croquet, canoeing, golfe, swimming, wheel- 
ing, riding, camping, polo, rowing, hand 
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ball, boxing, fencing, wrestling, lacrosse, 
football, racquets, water polo, ice yachting, 


curling, coursing, snowshoeing, cross coun- 
try running, coaching, rifle shooting, bil- 
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its games that is increasing every day. 
great cities like New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Cleve- 
land interest in baseball is at fever heat. In 

the metropolis, the liberali- 
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liards, trap shooting, pigeon flying, court ten- 
nis, tobogganing, field trials, pool, revolver 
shooting, dog racing, quoits, bowling, and 
skittles, tosay nothing of athletics, which em- 
brace walking, running, weight throwing, 
and gymnastics in all their infinite variety. 

In writing about the way peopleenjoy them- 
selves in summer it is impossible to overlook 
racing with its thousands of thoroughbreds in 
training and its millions of dollars of vested 
capital. On days likethe Brooklyn and Sub- 
urban Handicaps the attendance frequently 
runs up to twenty and thirty thousand, and 
while a goodly portion gothere to bet, stilla 
large number are attracted by the excitement 
and an innate love for the horse, certainly a 
redeeming feature for the gambling which in- 
variably goes with it. 

Professional baseball, with its National 
League composed of twelve 





ty of the New York Club in 
spending money freely for 
star players has awakened 
the public from its lethargy 
and as a result the games 
at the Polo Grounds are 
patronized by vast crowds. 
It is not an uncommon 
thing to find five thousand 
spectators there on week 
days, and on Saturdays the 
number generally increases 
to ten or twelve thousand. This means that 
baseball in New York City has at last be- 
come profitable to the men who have pluck- 
ily backed the club during its many ups and 
downs. 

In Philadelphia and Baltimore the games 
have attracted larger crowds than ever before 
and the clubs there are making money. 
The Bostons on their preliminary trip to the 
other eastern cities of the League made 
enough money to pay the salaries of their 
players for the entire season. These are only 
a few reasons showing that baseball has 
taken a new and healthy lease on life, and go 
to prove that, with everything harmonious in 
the baseball world, the public will come for- 
ward with its patronage, which means large 
financial returns. 

Baseball games nowadays attract the very 








of the strongest nines in 
the country, to say noth- 
ing of a score of minor 
leagues which stretch from 
Maine to California, prob- 
ably draws bigger crowds 
than any other two sports. 

Not since 1889 has there 
been such a boom in pro- 
fessional baseball as there 
is at present. The National 
League, having freed itself 
of the squabbling and 
wrangling which brought 
the game into disrepute in 
the days of the Brother- 
hood and the two succeeding years, has 
restored itself in the confidence of the pub- 
lic and has helped to work up an interest in 
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best class of people; of course the ‘‘ great 
unwashed ”’ is well represented on the ‘‘ free 
seats’’ but the occupants of the grand stand 




















consist of reputable business men, lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, priests, theatrical men, 
and hundreds of fashionable society women. 
A Saturday’s audience in New York will sat- 
isfy any one that the great national game is 
beloved by all 
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not lengthy enough to suit the enthusiasts, 
but still sufficient games have been scheduled 
by prominent clubs to give followers of ath- 
letics ample opportunity to indulge their 
tastes. The New Jersey Athletic Club carni- 





classes and that the 
enthusiasm of the 
rich is as pro- 
nounced as that of 
the poor. One of 
the principal fea- 
tures of baseball is 
that the game is 
kept free from scan- 
dal. The players 
are all honest and 
their battles are in- 
variably fought on 
their merits. There 
are no ‘‘thrown”’ 
games, no pool sell- 
ing, and absolutely 
no crooked ness. 
Every club is anx- 
ious to win, for by 
so doing it means ° 
financial success. 
In the days of the 
Brotherhood, when all sorts of insinua- 
tions and charges were hurled between the 
Players’ and National Leagues, there was 
never an instance where the honesty of the 
game itself was questioned. Baseball is 
honest and for that reason the public clings 
to it. 

Athletics, with their running, walking, 
jumping, hurdling, and weight throwing, 
have for the past twenty-five years formed a 
pleasant means of allowing young America 
to shoot off his superfluous energy. Fifteen 
years ago athletics were in their prime in this 
country but with the introduction of new and 
varied forms of amusement they have fallen 
back a pace, or, to speak more correctly, they 
are now left to the young and vigorous, to 
whom they more properly belong. 

Thr Metropolitan Association of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, which now controls 
athletics in the East, embraces all of the 
clubs in New York and New Jersey as far 
south as Trenton. It governs about fifty 
clubs with an average membership of one 
hundred each. At the lowest estimate ten 
per cent of these are active athletes. 

The fixture list for the ensuing season is 








Shooting grounds at Hollywood, N. J. 


val at Bergen Point, N. J., on Decoration Day, 
and the New York Athletic Club games at 
Travers Island, N. Y., on June 9, promise to 
be great attractions. Ejitherof these popular 
clubs can always count on the patronage of 
three thousand visitors. If good grounds, 
such as the Manhattan Field, were available 
at a reasonable figure such gatherings might 
be of weekly occurrence during the half holi- 
day season. 

Berkeley Oval, within easy jaunt of New 
York City, is at all times a popular resort. 
The games of the various city schools and 
the interscholastic championships held there 
recently entertained large crowds, while ten 
thousand visitors attended the Intercollegiate 
Association championships at the same en- 
closure on May 26. The rival colleges fur- 
nished nearly five hundred entries last year 
and this total will probably be eclipsed at the 
coming meeting. 

During the summer recess the college 
cracks support the games of outside clubs 
freely and performances increase in brilliancy 
until the climax is reached in the district and 
national championships. The latter tourna- 
ment will be held in the East this season and 
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should mark an epoch in the progress of ama- 
teur sport, as almost all last year’s cham- 
pions are again in training while the colleges 
and schools have developed fresh talent of 
the most desirable class. 

One of the newer and probably the most 
fascinating of all sports is wheeling. With 
the advent of the Safety, with the cushion 
and pneumatic tires, the few remaining ob- 
jections to cycling melted away and to-day 
more money is invested in cycling than any 
other sportintheland. As a rule cyclists 
do not seem to run to clubs, as with over one 
hundred and fifty thousand machinesin use 
around New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, there are only about two 
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delphia, which is really the home of cricket 
in thiscountry, boastsof over one hundred and 
fifty clubs, with an average membership of 
two hundred. The Germantown club alone 
has one thousand three hundred and forty 
names on its roll, while the Belmont is not 
far behind, with eight hundred and fifty. 
Boston and New England claim about one 
hundred clubs, with an average membership 
of fifty, so in these three cities alone there 
are nearly forty thousand cricketers. 
Another sport which seems to be gathering 
recruits all the time is trap shooting, 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of powder, 
shot, and shells, to say nothing of pigeons at 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents apiece, are 














The Sagamore, 


hundred clubs, with an aggregate member- 
ship of ten thousand. 

Another sport which has taken a firm hold 
in Americais cricket. There are seventy-five 
clubs devoted to that particular game around 
New York alone, with an average membership 
of one hundred each, while the Staten Island 
Cricket Club boasts of a membership of six 
hundred. While a great deal of playing is 
done in Prospect and Central Parks, there 
are five enclosed grounds in addition. Phila- 





used monthly. This, together with guns 
which cost anywhere from twenty to five 
hundred dollars, makes it a rather expensive 
sport. In and around New York there are 
about thirty-five gun clubs, exclusive of 
the crack amateur organizations in which 
the Westminster Kennel, the Westchester 
County, the Larchmont Yacht Club, and the 
Cartaret Hollywood and Riverton Gun Clubs 
are the most prominent. 

The other thirty-five clubs are as a rule lo- 




















cated on Long Island and in New Jersey and 
are said to have a total membership of about 
fifteen hundred. Principal among them are 
the Acme, Atlantic, Brighton, 

Crescent, Down Town, 

Emerald, Eric, Em- 

pire, Falcon, Foun- 


tain, Glenmore, WY 


Hell Gate, Jean- 
nette, Nassau, 
North Side, 
New Utrecht, 
Parkway, Pecon- 
ic, PortJefferson, ©. 
Ridgewood, Un- “= 
known, Wauregan, : 
and Vernon Gun- 
Clubs. 

It is estimated that dur- 
ing nine months in the year 
when trap shooting is at its 
height four thousand birds a 
month are shot at. This is exclusive of the 
amateur clubs, as at the Larchmont Yacht 
Club alone over twenty thousand birds were 
killed in six months. Clubs like the Port 
Jefferson and Peconic are organized princi- 
pally for the protection of game and do very 
little shooting. 

One of the oldest and best known sports in 
America is rowing, and while there is no 
boom in it just at present, it manages to hold 
its own and even to gain recruits. At pres- 
ent colleges like Yale, Harvard, 
Cornell, Columbia, and the Uri- 
versity of Pennsylvania seem to pos- 
sess much of the talent, as the ordi- 
nary boating men cannot spare the 
time to train properly. Outside of 
the colleges who number their oars- 
men and scullers by hundreds, there 
are about one hundred and fifty boat 
clubs in the East with an aggregate 
' membership of nearly twenty thou- 
sand. 

These clubs for the most part are 
members of associations like the 
Harlem River or New England 
Rowing Associations and legislate 
and work for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of the sport in their par- 
ticular localities. These associa- 
tions hold at least one regatta a year for the 
local championships in which prizes are of- 
fered for junior and single sculls, pair oared 
and double sculls, four, six, and eight oared 
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shell races, to say nothing of working boats, 
gigs, and barges. 
Among the more prominent of the boat- 
ing associations in the East 
A are the Harlem River 
yo Association, with a 
fo membership of three 
thousand nine 
hundred and 
forty-two di- 
vided among 
fourteen clubs; 
the Long Island 
Association, with 
ten clubs and a 
membership of two 
thousand six hun- 
dred and five; the 
Passaic River Association 
with five clubs and five hun- 
dred members; the New Eng- 
land Association with thirty- 
eightclubs anda membership of five thousand 
two hundred; the Schuylkill Navy Association 
with twelve clubs and a membership of one 
thousand three hundred and ninety- four ; the 
Kill Von Kull Association with six clubs anda 
membership of one thousand one hundred and 
seventy members ; and about sixty clubs un- 
attached with a membership of four thousand. 
Another sport which seems to gather re- 
cruits each summer and to which its old 
friends always remain loyal, is yachting. 
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From a monetary point of view there is 
probably more invested in yachts than al- 
most any other two branches or kinds of sport. 
While the victory of the yacht America over 
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the entire fleet of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
of Great Britain in 1851 undoubtedly had 
much to do with popularizing the sport in the 
United States, still even without this stimu- 
lus our country with its tremendous stretch 
of seacoast, interspersed with convenient 
bays, sounds, rivers, and lakes, combined 
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and yawls, one hundred and twenty-six 
steam yachts, and seven naphtha launches. In 
the meantime the yachting fever took hold of 
the rest of the country until to-day there are 
about three hundred clubs with fifty thou- 
sand members. As almost every yacht car- 
ries from five to sixty people it is safe to say 





with natural harbors is bound in 
time to take a front place in yacht- 
ing. 

The whole New England, New 
Jersey, and Long Island coasts are 
filled with a sea-loving people and 
it seems only natural to them 
when they or their children acquire 
a competency to follow the sea for 














Cabin of schooner Magic. 


pleasure as they once did it for a living. 

The first yacht of which we have any his- 
tory in the United States was according to 
Yachts and Yachtsmen of America, the /Jef- 
ferson, constructed at Salem, Mass., in 1801 
for Captain George Crowninshield. It was 
built by Christopher Turner and measured 
twenty-two tons. In 1812 it was turned into 
a privateer and captured three prizes. After 
the war it was transformed into a fishing ves- 
sel. John C. Stevens, who afterwards built the 
yacht America and who was the first com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, was re- 
sponsible for the next pleasure vessel, the 
famous little Diver, built in 1802. From 
this small beginning the progress of yacht- 
ing was slow but sure. In 1844 the New 
York Yacht Club was formed with nine 
inembers and nine yachts. To-day there are 
one thousand and eighteen members, eighty- 
nine schooners, ninety-five sloops, cutters, 
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Stateroom of schooner Dauntless, 





| that over three million people 
| are more or less interested in 
| yachting. According to the best 
| authorities there are over six 
thousand yachts in the United 
| States to-day representing an out- 

lay of over ten million dollars. 

The steam yacht Valiant, re- 

cently built for W. K. Vanderbilt 

in England, cost about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but a good sized cat 
boat can be built for two hundred dollars. 
So while few peoplecan have Valiants almost 
any one can enjoy the luxury of yachting at a 
moderate cost. 

The accompanying pictures, which are 
published by the courtesy of Yachts and 
Yachtsmen of America Publishing Co., givea 
good idea of the interior and exterior of some 
of our more modern yachts. The Magic, 
which is now owned by Augustus W. Mott 
of the New York and Larchmont Yacht 
Clubs, was quite a famous boat in its day 
and once assisted in the defense of the 
America’s cup. 

The schooner yacht Zasca which is owned 
by John E. Brooks of the Colonia syndicate 
is one of the fastest of our ninety footers and 
has just gone abroad to show Englishmen 
what a modern Yankee schooner is like. 

The private cabins of the Dauntless show 




















in a measure how the rooms on what was un- 
doubtedly the most expensive yacht in 
America looked, while the Sagamore is a 
typical example of our large auxiliary steam 
yachts. The £/ Chico, which was designed 
by Herresbott, was one of the first of the 
few keel type and one of the swiftest of the 
twenty-five-footers. 

Another sport which has made gigantic 
strides in this country since 1874, when it 
was first introduced into the United States 
at Nahant, a summer resort near Boston, is 
lawn tennis, and to-day there is scarcely a 
level patch of ground from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific which is not marked with the 
chalk marks and nets which invariably go 
with it. Little progress was made with the 
game until 1880. Then for some unknown 
reason the game took a tremendous stride 
forward and to-day there are few more 
popular sports in the country. Tennis de- 
serves to be popular, as it not only requires 
skill but it is really a scientific game in some 
respects and is a means of training and 
keeping the body in good condition. 

In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, alone there 
are over two hundred well-kept club 
courts, a hundred or so private 
courts scattered all over the city, 
and many public ones which can 
be had almost for the asking in 
Fort Greene and other smaller 
parks. For this reason Brooklyn, 
more than any other city in the 
country, has always been the home 
oftennis. In Oliver S. Campbell 
and Henry W. Slocum, a son of the 
late General Slocum, Brooklyn has 
furnished two out of the four men 
who have held the single cham- 
pionship at Newport for the past 
twelve years. 

Richard D. Sears of Boston held 
the title from 1881 to 1887 inclusive 
when he retired voluntarily. He 
was succeeded by Henry W. Slo- 
cum of Brooklyn, who held the 
championship for two years, when y 
he was beaten by young Oliver S. a 
Campbell, a resident of the same 
city, who retained the title for three 
successive years. Last year he failed to de- 
fend his title and R. D. Wrenn of Provi- 
dence holds the championship at present. 

The ten best players in the United States 
at present are R. D. Wrenn, Clarence Ho- 
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bart, F. H. Hovey, W. A. Larnard, Malcolm 
Chace, Richard Stevens, E. L. Hall, C. R. 
Budlong, A. E. Foote, and John Howland. 
There are many public and private courts 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston and 
there is scarcely a town of five hundred in- 
habitants in the East which does not boast of 
a tennis club of some sort. In spite of all 
this the English are a little ahead of us at 
the game, or at least they have always 
proved so on their own courts. Just what 
they would do in our dryer climate and 
harder courts it would be difficult to say, as 
only one English player of any note, E. G. 
Meers, who took part in the championship 
meeting at Newport in 1889, has ever played 
here. He was beaten by Campbell after a 
hard-fought match of five sets. Campbell in 
turn was beaten by Q. A. Shaw, who fell be- 
fore Slocum. In spite of this good judges 
thought that Meers would have beaten either 
Shaw or Campbell had he drawn them. 
Canoeing, camping, and all that goes to 
make life on the water enjoyable attract still 
another class of people. Canoeing, in spite of 
the risks attendant on sailing oversparred and 
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rigged racing canoes, seems to gather 
recruits year by year. In the East there are 
sixty canoe clubs with five thousand mem- 
bers. Asarulethe majority of these tiny 
craft are found on Long Island Sound, the 
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St. Lawrence, and Lake George; though 
they are numerous around the lower bay of 
New York, the Hudson, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington waters. The annual 
meets or camps of the American Canoe As- 
sociation, which legislates for this branch 
of sport, or the various sections and divi- 
sions into which it is divided, are eagerly 
looked forward to and have probably done 
much toward spreading the love of outdoor life. 
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Before closing, brief mention should be 
made of the powerful influence which the 
students of our eastern preparatory and 
high schools are exercising on sports. Ath- 
letics are now considered an important part 
of almost every boy’s and girl’s education. 

The preparatory schools are now searched 
for material to make up the elevens, nines, 
and crews of our colleges and if not overdone 
the new influence can but result in good. 
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SERVE THEY WHO WAIT? 
BY E. H. CHASE. 


- HEY serve who wait !’’ 
If God has planned the 


I hold the statement true 
waiting, and our might 


Has sought all ways of conquering for the right ; 
If deep within the purpose holdeth strong 
To give ourselves, our all, against the wrong ; 

To live or die or wait, if wait we must, 

And, sure of guidance, hold each hour our trust, 
And, waiting, hold forever up to view 


The standard of our faith a 


nd of our aim,— 


A standard graven witha living Name, 
If, waiting, we are like the minute-men 
Of seventy-six who held the ‘‘arm,”’ but when 


The word came, ‘‘ March !’ 


Along the road to where the blows fell thick. 


whose step rang firm and quick 

















6,000 TONS OF GOLD. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND FiNANCE. 


BY KENZIE ETON KIRKWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SECRET OF THE CORDILLERAS, 


HE steamship ide had crossed the 
equator on her long passage from 
Southampton to Buenos Ayres in 

September, 1893. All but the final phases of 
a well-regulated, fair-weather voyage on a 
big passenger ship had duly presented them- 
selves. The first irksomeness of the long mo- 
notony had worn off ; the invalids had begun 
to enjoy the slow, lazy rolling which at first 
had been their hopeless undoing ; companions 
of a fortnight were exchanging confidences 
which the friendship of years on land would 
not have induced. The frankness, the unre- 
straint, the offguard good fellowship of life 
at sea held full sway. 

We are concerned with only two of the 
numerous ship’s company. Strangers to 
each other and to all on board at the outset 
ofthe voyage, they had by this time formed 
rather an odd intimacy. Men of widely dif- 
ferent types, it would be difficult to discover 
any natural bond of sympathy between Robert 
Brent and Duncan Fraser. The one an Amer- 
ican, whose quiet, self-possessed bearing had 
in it that indescribable ease of manner which 
is the unfailing mark of thorough acquaint- 
ance with men and affairs in the best phases 
of fin de stécle existence. The other a Scotch- 
man, of rougher mold, more advanced in 
years, and whose natural keenness had been 
sharpened into an intuitive suspicion by much 
grinding against the unpolished side of hu- 
man nature, 

Physically the two men were in marked 
contrast. It would have puzzled you to say 
whether or no the American had reached his 
thirtieth birthday. He was rather above the 
medium height, neither light nor dark, and 
of well-built, athletic frame. Few would 
have called him handsome, but his face com- 
bined strength, intelligence, and refinement, 
with a touch of something which at first you 
might have described as cynicism or melan- 
choly. The Scotchman had evidently been a 
typical representative of his race. The large- 
boned, sturdy, close-knit body was well pre- 





served after fifty years spent, many of them, 
under suns less kind than those of his native 
moors and mountains. But the sandy com- 
plexion and almost flaxen hair had given 
place to a grizzled head and that peculiar 
deep-tanned, almost leathery skin which is 
always a record of whole chapters of adven- 
ture. The left cheek and tip of the left ear 
bore an index to some special record of vio- 
lence. A furrow in the skin just over the 
high cheek-bone and a bit missing from the 
top of the ear immediately back of it seemed 
to mark the course of a bullet that had failed 
by the smallest margin in the accomplish- 
ment of a deadly mission. 

The vicissitudes of life ashore would sel- 
dom throw two such men into companion- 
ship, much less into close friendship. The 
sea fortunately is sometimes responsible for 
delightful bits of social phenomena. Per- 
haps after all it was the lottery of seats at table 
that brought it about. One must be at least 
conventionally sociable with one’s vis-a-vis 
and nearest neighbors, in a steamship saloon. 
Fraser and Brent were assigned adjoining 
seats and after a day or two the acquaintance 
begun at table was continued on deck and in 
the smoking room. They became interested 
each in the opposite tastes, antecedents, and 
manner of life of the other. Brent speedily 
gained a high respect for the Scotchman’s 
deep, though rather uncouth philosophy and 
down-right hard sense. Fraser admired the 
American’s alert, broad-minded mastery of 
all the absorbing topics of the day. Both 
were men naturally reserved and each re- 
spected this quality in the other. Their talks 
did not become personal for some days, save 
for an occasional anecdote from the Scotch- 
man’s varied experience. It came out that 
Fraser was well acquainted with Argentina 
and other parts of the continent to which the 
ship was bound, while it was Brent’s first trip 
below the equator. 

The young man’s close inquiries about 
Buenos Ayres led at length to some explana- 
tion of his mission there and the causes of it. 
He had suddenly found himself a month before 
face to face with the necessity for earning his 
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living. The silver panic in America in the 
summer had swept away all but a few thou- 
sands of a comfortable fortune, which had en- 
abled him to.indulge a too enervating love of 
ease. His indulgences had not been vicious, 
they were intellectual rather than physical, 
and he had strength of character enough af- 
ter the first disappointment of loss to welcome 
the coming struggle. He had been in Lon- 
don when the blow fell. His first determi- 
nation was to return to New York and under- 
take the practice of law. He had prepared 
himself for admission to the bar after leaving 
college, but the sudden death of his father 
deprived him of his last family tie and led 
him to postpone active work at his profes- 
sion. He went abroad to be gone a few 
months and his absence had lengthened into 
three years, when the disaster to his property 
compelled him to rouse his dormant talents 
to action. 

When the necessity was upon him his en- 
ergy was unbounded. He dreaded the dull 
days that would probably come before he 
could secure any opportunity for an active 
display of his powers. Besides he was not 
particularly in love with his profession. His 
sudden afflux of energy tempted him to chal- 
lenge fortune in some more desperate strug- 
gle. The trip to Argentina, however, was 
not an unreasoning whim. Two or three of 
his London friends had suffered severely by 
the financial misfortunes of the Argentine 
Republic in 1892-93. They had been informed 
by agents in Buenos Ayres that the prevail- 
ing depression offered tempting opportuni- 
ties for the investment of fresh enterprise and 
capital in several directions, notably in 
mines, real estate, and manufacturing. Brent 
had decided to make a trip for investigation 
partly on his own account and partly on the 
assurance of his friends that they would 
join him financially in any promising enter- 
prise. 

These plain facts about his recent life and 
prospects Brent made known to his compan- 
ion while they sat sheltered from the already 
tropical sun under the deck-awning one hot 
afternoon. The Scotchman was a sympa- 
thetic listener. It was indeed his genuine 
and apparent interest which induced the nar- 
ration of most of the points in the simple 
biography. He did not refuse confidence in 


return, but what little he said about himself 
was in such general terms that Brent felt 
that it was modesty as well as natural reti- 
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cence which withheld the details of a most 


adventurous career. He had evidently taken 
a strong fancy tothe younger man and he 
discussed with greatest interest the chances 
of success in his search for fortune amid the 
many difficulties then existing in the strug- 
gling republic. He was silent however, 
about his own immediate plans and about the 
nature of the interests which were occupying 
him. His offers of assistance to his new friend 
in the strange city to which he was going 
were coupled with the announcement that he 
should remain only a few days in Buenos 
Ayres, because business called him further 
south immediately. 

The heat of the tropics was unrelieved even 
by one of the sudden storms which often 
break the monotony of the long southern voy- 
age. Those who hoped for something out of 
the ordinary to make the trip memorable had 
begun to content themselves with anticipa- 
tions of early arrival in port, when they were 
informed that the steamer had already en- 
tered the waters of the Rio dela Plata. No 
land was in sight. The sea was apparently 
as boundless as it had been for three weeks 
past. Most of the passengers thought it was 
a.joke of the steward. There was only one 
river in the world, the Amazon, into whose 
mouth onecould sail without sighting land— 
so at least they had read in their geographies. 
They were wrong, though, as they found 
when they applied to the first officer for in- 
formation and had looked the matter up on 
the large map in the saloon. Buenos Ayres 
was still more than one hundred miles dis- 
tant and they would see no land during the 
remaining two hours of daylight. 

But anexperience much more exciting than 
the first sight of land was vouchsafed them. 
A white line upon the sea appeared suddenly 
on the port bow away off to the southwest. 
It was seen from the bridge first and two or 
three quick orders set sailors and stewards 
flying in their hasty execution. Awnings 
were taken down in a trice, passengers were 
driven from their comfortable lounging chairs 
on deck, everything movable was taken away 
or made fast. To most of the passengers the 
sudden excitement was inexplicable and 
alarming. 

‘*The pampero”’ was the only explanation 
anybody would stop to give. It was not 
many moments before ample explanation ar- 
rived. The pampero was soon upon them 
and it explained itself. The wind-storm, or 

















dry hurricane, which comes off the land from 
the southwest and without warning lashes 
the Rio de la Plata and the sea beyond with 
a fury sometimes worse than the heaviest 
ocean storms, isa phenomenon peculiar to 
these latitudes. It never lasts long but its 
violence is often terrible. The Z/de faced the 
furious blast at first with dignified steadiness. 
Then as the sea became white, tempestuous, 
cyclonic, the ship forgot her dignity and strug- 
gled with trembling, straining frame against 
her merciless enemies. It was a test of her 
sternest resources. It was not a new peril. 
She had faced it before, not always unscathed, 
and this time again she survived the struggle. 
With only a few hurts, she emerged from the 
hour’s battle, shakén but safe. 

It had been a trying hour below. Neptune’s 
transformation was full of terror for the pas- 
sengers. His anger under thesudden assault 
of the winds seemed directed against those 
who had complained of his monotonous tran- 
quillity. The wise ones among the ship’s 
company acted on the advice of the stewards 
and sought their berths at the beginning of 
the outbreak. Those whose curiosity to wit- 
ness the fury of the sea kept them upon their 
feet were glad to seek a safer anchorage be- 
fore the storm reached its height. Fraser and 
Brent were among these latter. Both were 
fairly good sailors and nature’s outburst of 
passion was a sublime spectacle which they 
were loth to leave. But they had no choice. 
The pitching of the ship became wilder and 
more erratic every moment. It was impossi- 
ble to stand upright at a port-hole to watch 
the chaos of wind and water without. They 
did not abandon the attempt until two or 
three sudden lurches had thrown them into 
violent contact with tables, chairs, and other 
fixed objects. 

They started at last to go to their state- 
rooms below, but locomotion by this time 
was a dangerousexperiment. They steereda 
zig-zag course to the staircase, which they did 
not reach without several collisions, and 
Brent began to descend. He clung to the 
reeling railing and had gone down half the 
steps, when there was a cry and a blow from 
behind. He was wrenched from his hold and 
in a moment both men were pitched headlong 
to the deck below. A great lurch of the ship 
added violence tc the fall, and they lay for a 
moment almost senseless upon the rubber 
mat at the bottom of the staircase. 

‘* Are ye hurt, lad?’’ said the Scotchman, 
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finding voice presently and trying to rise. 
He sank back again with an exclamation of 
pain, saying, ‘‘ A broken leg, I’m afraid.”’ 

Brent sat up rather dazed. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
he began, trying to raise his voice above the 
roar of the storm and the creaking of the 
ship’s timbers. ‘‘ My arm is hurt, I think. 
Let me help you.’”’ But the movement to aid 
his friend gave him a twinge that made him 
desist. They called for aid, but when a stew- 
ard managed with some difficulty to reach 
them he could do little. 

‘Lie flaton your backs till the worst of 
this isover. It won’t last much longer,’’ was 
his advice. It was the only thing to do, 
though every motion of the ship was full of 
suffering, especially for Fraser. 

The wind subsided almost as suddenly as it 
had risen. The doctor was summoned as soon 
as the ship became steadier. He found, as the 
Scotchman had feared, a broken leg and in 
Brent’s case a broken fore-arm, besides a few 
trifling bruises. The painful experience of 
transfer to his stateroom in the still restless 
ship and the setting of the fractured limb did 
not seem a very dreadful matter to the hardy 
Scotchman. But he was much worried over 
the consequences of his accident. 

‘*T can’t abide this bad luck,” he said anx- 
iously to Brent, who made light of his own 
hurts and visited his friend after the doctor 
had finished his work. ‘‘ This means six 
weeks on my back and I can’t standit. I’ve 
engagements that must be kept, It means 
all the difference between riches and pov- 
erty,’’ and the grizzled head shook in such 
exasperation of helpless revolt against fate 
that Brent did his best to relieve his bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

‘* Oh, not so bad as that, I hope,’’ he re- 
sponded cheerfully. ‘‘ What you cannot do 
yourself, I can do under your direction. We 
are going tothesameplace. I have nothing 
pressing to require my attention and shall be 
delighted to see you out of this mishap. You 
just make a business of mending that broken 
leg and the other business will be taken care 
ofall right. You shall tell me about it to- 
morrow and then we’llsee. Get a good night’s 
rest now.”’ 

“‘You ’re the right sort, lad, and I’ll trust 
you,” said the other gratefully, gripping 
Brent’s uninjured hand. ‘‘ Perhaps you can 
help me, and you won’t suffer for it if you do. 
I’ll think it over and we'll have a good talk 
to-morrow.”’ 
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That night the Z/be reached Buenos Ayres. 
Brent sought the services of the best surgeon 
in the city, who came aboard and put Fraser’s 
damaged leg ina plaster cast. He assured 
the impatient Scotchman that with good care 
he might hope to be on foot again in about 
five weeks, but he must not attempt to get 
about even with crutches under a month. 

Fraser did not attempt to bring up the 
subject of his business disappointments with 
his friend until he had been safely transferred 
to pleasant quarters in a hotel on the after- 
noon of the sixth of October. He had been 
preoccupied and silent most of the time and 
Brent had found it hard work to rally him 
into even passing interest in his surround- 
ings. The young man superintended the 
landing and storage of a dozen or more large 
cases belonging to Fraser from the cargo of 
the Z/be. When the invalid had been made 
comfortable upon an adjustable cot procured 
from a near-by hospital, he invited Brent to 
return after he had gota glimpse of the city. 
They would dine together and then have a 
long consultation. 

Brent readily assented and they enjoyed a 
very good but very awkward meal by the 
Scotchman’s bedside. They became quite 
merry over their respectiveinfirmities. Brent 
with one arm in a sling was even more help- 
less than Fraser upon his back but with both 
hands free. They had a jovial hour over 
the repast before approaching serious sub- 
jects. When the waiter had been finally dis- 
missed, the Scotchman dropped his gay mood. 

‘*T like you, lad,’’ he remarked suddenly, 
after looking rather quizzically from under 
his heavy brows at his companion for some 
moments. ‘‘ And because I like you and be- 
cause I’m certain you'll stick to a friend 
through thick and thin, I’m goingto ask 
you to join me in an adventure that may 
make us both richer than anybody in all this 
country—or in any other maybe.”’ 

‘‘Have you found a new El Dorado?” 
asked Brent half banteringly, but a good deal 
impressed nevertheless by the other’s manner 
and words. 

‘*Not that exactly, but I know a man who 
has or who has known about it for years and 
has never used his knowledge till now. I have 
some of the products of his secret in that box 
over there,’’ answered the Scotchman point- 
ing to the smaller of his trunks on the other 
side of the room. ‘‘ I took something like a 
hundredweight of clean virgin gold to the 
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Bank of England bullion-room a couple of 
months ago and it was so pure they allowed 
me weight for weight in new sovereigns 
for it.”’ 

‘* And is there much more where that came 
from ?’’ asked the now thoroughly interested 
American. 

‘*T solemnly believe, lad, that there are mil- 
lions more waiting to be carried away,”’ said 
the grizzled old man with grim emphasis, half 
raising himself in his earnestness and watch- 
ing the effect of his words upon his compan- 
ion. 

Brent stared at the crippled figure before 
him in half stupefied amazement. There was 
such a convincing sincerity in the bearing of 
the old Scotchman that the young man could 
not receive his astonishing statement with 
any incredulity. So it was with a full con- 
viction of the other’s truthfulness that he 
finally found words to say : 

‘* My friend, if you have such wealth within 
your reach, you should not intrust the secret 
toa stranger such asI. Iam proud of the 
confidence you show in me, but you must 
not make me the object of such generosity as 
you suggest.”’ 

‘*Well said, my lad, and I know you mean 
it,’’ replied the old man warmly, ‘‘ but I don’t 
intend to make you a present of this gold. I 
have n’t it to give you. I don’t even know 
where it is, and there ’s many a diffi- 
culty and probably danger before we shall see 
it. What I propose is that you join me in 
the enterprise of securing it. I grant I should 
not have made the offer but for that con- 
founded tumble,”’ pointing to his plaster leg, 
‘* but now I am compelled to seek assistance 
orto forfeit all chance of ever getting any of 
the treasure. Sol invite you to share with 
me a rough experience of several weeks, per- 
haps months, and the much or little that 
may come of it.’’ 

‘‘ That is what I came here hoping for,’’ re- 
sponded Brent heartily, ‘‘and I would have 
undertaken it under much smaller tempta- 
tion than you offer. Your proposition is 
most generous and flattering in spite of your 
modest way of putting it.’’ 

** Wait till you hear the particulars before 
you commit yourself,’ interrupted Fraser 
settling back among his pillows. ‘I'll spin 
you alittle yarn. It’s not longand I don’t 
think you’ll find it dull.” 

‘*Go on ; and don’t cut it short,’’ assented 
Brent keenly interested. 
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‘You know that I’ve knocked about the 
world a good deal and among all sorts of 
people,” began the old man deliberately. 
‘Somehow I have spent nearly all of my 
life in new countries. Thirty years ago I 
went to California. I was for a long time in 
Australia and for the last eight years I have 
been in the southern countries of South 
America. I have tried mining, ranching, 
fruit farming, cattle raising, made and lost 
small fortunes at each, and on the whole 
haveenjoyed life. About eighteen months 
ago, I visited the small colonies along the 
Argentine coast well down into Patagonian 
latitudes. I stopped finally at a little settle- 
ment near the mouth of the Rio Negro or 
Black River. There were strong indications 
there of mineral wealth. Then, too, the 
climate was agreeable, game was abundant, 
and I thought I might do a little profitable 
trading with the Indians. I had taken with 
me from Buenos Ayres quite a collection of 
small things in order to make the trip 
profitable if possible. 

‘I suppose you have heard the usual 
stories about the native Patagonians—that 
they are all giants and terribly ferocious and 
that they kill all foreigners who try to in- 


trude into their country for fear they will 
discover the fabulous treasures that the 
Indians have been guarding for centuries. 
Well, those yarns are all bosh. I have 
traded with the Indians, picked up some of 
their lingo, hunted with them, and visited 


some of their villages. They are much like 
other primitive races, more intelligent in 
some respects, better made physically but 
not giants, and there are no buried cities or 
ancient temples filled with gold for them to 
guard. They have some admirable qualities 
not ruined yet by civilization, but they will 
not survive long after they become better 
acquainted with the trader and the whisky 
barrel. 

“It ’s a wonderful country, lad, that the 
Tehuelches live in. That ’s the name of the 
general tribe of natives in all the region 
south of the Rio Negro. There isn’t a 
rougher, more inhospitable coast-line on ail 
the footstool than the thousand miles or so 
from Rio Negroto Santa Cruz. The Indians 
themselves say it would take one of them at 
least two years to follow the coast by land 
from one point to the other. Butthere ’s a 
fine country inland, back of nature’s barri- 
cade. Never mind about that now; you'll 
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see it for yourself. I spent more than six 
months previous to last May in and around 
the little settlement at the mouth of the Rio 
Negro. I cultivated the natives from the 
first and managed to get on good terms with 
some ofthem. I made them small presents, 
traded with them, and taught them some 
new points in hunting and fishing. I pros- 
pected a good deal and became convinced 
that there was valuable mineral wealth in 
the rocky districts near the coast. I could 
do very little, however, toward testing this 
point with my primitive appliances, though 
I did manage to collect a few ounces of free 
gold in the course of several weeks’ search. 
I found that the Indians were familiar with 
the metal, but they were absolutely close- 
mouthed on the subject. All my attempts - 
to gain information about gold deposits 
served only to make them suspicious and 
silent. 

‘*Most of the Indians I met belonged to a 
division or sub-tribe known as the Caillit- 
chets, or non-speakers. For many years 
they have been morose and almost dumb. 
The story is that three or four of their chiefs, 
or caciques, whom they believed to be im- 
mortal and invulnerable were killed in battle 
three or four generations ago. Ever since 
the entire tribe has been gloomy, indifferent, 
and given up to a sort of savage cynicism. 
They used to bring gold-dust to the occa- 
sional traders who touched at points along 
the coast, but the yellow metal excited such 
evidences of cupidity in the white men that 
the Indians apparently became afraid it 
would tempt an invasion of their domicile. 
At all events they stopped all barter, having 
nothing else of value to offer in exchange 
for traders’ goods. There are some interest- 
ing stories among the settlers at Rio Negro 
about those days. The same thing is said 
about these Indians that is told about the 
natives of Ecuador, that they brought 
quantities of gold-dust to the traders, made 
their bargains, and then threw into the river 
all they had remaining of the precious metal. 
Two or three small expeditions at one time 
or another about thirty years ago attempted 
to follow the Indians back into the country 
but none of the adventurers were ever heard 
of again. 

‘‘ They are a tamer people now. A white 
man who takes care to treat them well is 
comparatively safe among them. They are 
not treacherous like their North American 
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brethren and I have spent weeks with them 
without meeting any suggestion of hostility. 

“‘I made especial effort to gain the con- 
fidence of their principal cacique, a fine old 
warrior whom they call Casimiro. He is a 
wonderful old man, more than ninety years 
old he says, and I believe him. Centena- 
rians are by no means rare among these peo- 
ple and I met one old fellow who claims 
more than one hundred and twenty birth- 
days. Casimiro is remarkably intelligent, 
remarkably broad in his ideas for a savage. 
I became quite attached to him, hunted and 
fished with him, and we had many long 
talks together. He has picked up a good 
deal of Spanish and he taught me enough of 
his language to enable me to get along very 
well with the others of the tribe. He took 
very deeply to heart the decadence of his 
people. In all Patagonia now there are not 
above twenty-five thousand of the native 
tribes-men remaining, while a century ago 
their numbers were probably almost ten 
times as great. Casimiro lamented the 
growth of the white colonies, denounced in- 
discriminately the traders and the mission- 
aries who had come among his people, and 


predicted gloomily the speedy extinction of 


his race. I sympathized with him and tried 
to convince him that there was good as well 
as bad in the civilization which he denounced. 

‘‘Finally a bit of adventure gave me a 
stronger hold upon the old chief’s regard. 
We had been wandering one afternoon last 
April through a very rough half-wooded 
valley some miles inland. Making our way 
along the side of a steep declivity, we came 
to a spot where there had been a recent land- 
slide. I stopped to examine what I thought 
were traces of gold in the fresh surface. 
Casimiro picking his way some yards in 
advance of me started somehow another 
movement of the loose earth andstones. He 
was swept off his feet in a moment and 
before I realized what had happened I saw 
him whirled over and over in a great mass 
of débris toward the bottom of the defile more 
than a hundred yards below. I gave him up 
for lost, but about a third of the distance 
from the bottom, before the descent became 
almost perpendicular, was a large jutting 
rock, which divided the small avalanche, and 
the old man managed to catch and cling to it. 

‘‘Of course I went to his assistance. It 
was a matter of great difficulty to reach him. 
There was danger of starting fresh slides 
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which would sweep us both away and it was 
not easy to get a footing in the insecure 
earth. Two or three times I slipped a few 
feet, but by digging toes and fingers into 
the hillside I checked myself with no worse 
damage than a few scratches. The old 
Indian was badly shaken and bruised but he 
seemed to have no bones broken. I got him 
into a more comfortable position on the rock 
and in a few minutes his strength came 
back, so that with a little help from me he 
was finally able to scramble up the steep 
slope to an easier angle where we could 
stand on our feet again and make our way to 
sound earth. 

‘* Well, the old man persisted in making 
a hero of me for my part in the incident and 
declared I had saved his life. Twoor three 
days later, he came to the settlement and in- 
vited me to go with him to one of the princi- 
pal native villages where he declared he 
wished to ‘ make a big talk’ with me and in- 
trust to me a great secret. I made up my 
mind, principally on account of his solemn 
manner, that he really had something more 
important on hand than a native celebration 
of his deliverance from the landslide and so I 
decided to go with him. It was nearly a 
week’s journey on foot and horseback to the 
west. When I arrived, I was invited to at- 
tend a council of four caciques, Waki, Or- 
keke, Cuastro, and Casimiro. They had 
met, the old chief explained to me, to con- 
sider a great difficulty and peril which 
threatened the tribe. They needed a white 
man’s advice and assistance. He had in his 
intercourse with me for several weeks been 
testing my knowledge, my judgment, and 
my good faith. The adventure of the ava- 
lanche had completed my establishment in 
his confidence. I did not feel particularly 
complimented by this expression of their es- 
teem until they had described their problem. 
Then you will readily believe, I was dum- 
founded. 

‘*Casimiro as spokesman told the story. 
There existed, he said, at a secret spot ina 
spur of the Cordilleras within the tribe’s do- 
main a vast store of native gold. ‘How 
much ?’ I inquired in astonishment. ‘ More, 
much more, than a thousand mules could 
carry,’ the chief declared solemnly. ‘ But 
you mean ore, rock or sand with specks of 
gold in it,’ I said to him in Spanish, think- 
ing I had misunderstood. ‘No,’ he replied, 
and going to a corner of the hut in which we 
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were sitting, he produced presently a small 
bag of skin. He opened it and poured upon 
the floor in front of me a heap of yellow dust 
and nuggets—the purest virgin gold I had 
ever seen. ‘All like that,’ the old man re- 
marked laconically. I was too amazed to 
speak. I putout my hand and took up a 
handful from the shining pile. There was 
no doubt about it. It was perfectly genuine 
—worth nearly four sovereigns an ounce, 
every speck of it. Then I looked from one 
to another of the four chiefs. They were 
watching me stoically. 

*** What do you want me to do?’ 
finally. 

‘«* Take the gold away from our country,’ 
was Casimiro’s answer ; whereat my surprise 
was so great that I must have shown signs 
of approaching idiocy. The four chiefs 
talked rapidly for a few moments in their 
own tongue, but I was too dazed to try to 
understand what they said. Involuntarily I 
was calculating roughly the amount of the 
treasure they had described. A mule-load I 
knew was about two hundredweight. Could 
there be two hundred thousand pounds, equiv- 
alent to twelve hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, or sixty millions of your American 


I asked 


dollars, in this Patagonian treasure-bed? 
Presently Casimiro explained himself more 
clearly. What he said amounted to this : 
‘**My people have long known of this 
gold which you white men love, fight for, 


suffer for, and die for. It is of no use to my 
people. It neither feeds them nor clothes 
them. The traders tell us they will give us 
food and clothing and much whisky for it. 
We know better. Ifthey discover we have 
it, they will come with many soldiers and 
seize our country and drive us out and kill 
us. The white man knows no mercy in 
seeking gold. We have tried to cover it up 
and keep it secret. We fear we have been 
betrayed. Two or three times in recent 
moons white men have penetrated near to 
its hiding place. The first seeker met his 
death, the second likewise. But more are 
coming. Our peopleare in peril. We must 
save them. We love our country, we love 
our simple life. We want none of your civi- 
lization, none of its cruelties, its vices, its 
death. With this gold tempting the white 
multitude, we shall become as chaff before 
the wind in front of you. So we say, Take 
the gold. We have nothing else to excite your 
cupidity, take it and let us live in peace.’ 
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‘‘T was fairly humiliated, lad, before that 
grand old savage. His words were’simple ; 
they were not spoken in anger. Yet he 
stood there melancholy, powerless before 
a relentless fate, looking fearlessly into a 
future full of peril for his people. There 
was something sublime in the dignity of the 
old Patagonian that I had never seen in any 
other man and for a moment I felt almost 
like going down in the dust before him. He 
came back presently to his usual mood and 
noticing, I suppose, my shame-facedness he 
assured me I was by no means included in 
the denunciation into which the contempla- 
tion of his people’s wrongs had led him. A 
renegade member of the tribe, it appeared, 
was held responsible for the betrayal of the 
secret. They asked me if I thought they 
had determined upon the right course to pur- 
sue. I told them they would be foolish to 
let such a vast treasure go without providing 
for certain lasting benefits to themselves in 
return. They might easily make themselves 
free of the traders, and secure all necessary 
annual supplies including harmless luxu- 
ries, besides providing for the practical ex- 
clusion of the white man’s liquor, which was 
already becoming a grave evil among them. 

‘They all seemed to think the suggestion 
a good one. When they had discussed it 
for a little while among themselves, Casimiro 
finally made me this proposition: His 
brother chiefs, he said, wished to make a test 
of my good faith. They would deliver into 
my hands at the Rio Negro settlement 
a small mule-load of gold. This I was to 
take to my own country and spend on behalf 
of the tribe in the purchase of arms, ammuni- 
tion, supplies of various kinds, and neces- 
sary tools, receptacles, etc., for the gathering 
and transportation of the treasure. I should 
bring these things in a ship to Rio Negro 
and meet Casimiro at a point near the settle- 
ment fourteen days previous to the longest 
day of the coming summer, which will be 
the sixth of December, two months hence. 
Casimiro would then accompany me on the 
ship to a point on the coast farther south and 
nearer to the location of the treasure. If I 
failed to appear on the day appointed our 
treaty would be at an end. Of course I 
agreed. Ireceived about one hundred and 
fifty pounds of gold-dust ten days later and 
immediately sailed for Buenos Ayres. I did 
not dare dispose of any considerable quantity 
of native gold here, for I am pretty well 
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known and the location of my wanderings in 
the South was also known. Besides I 
wished to make a large portion of my pur- 
chases elsewhere in order to avoid exciting 
suspicion. SolI sailed to England where I 
arrived early in August, turned my gold 
into money, bought all my supplies except 
food-stuffs, and now here I am laid up with a 
broken leg with none too great margin of 
time for keeping my appointment with Casi- 
miro in December. 

**So you see, my lad, I am compelled to 
seek assistance. If I were well it would 
probably be impossible to charter a suitable 
sailing craft, do all that must be done here 
in buying, fitting, and other preparations, 
and sail before the end of the month. The 
five weeks remaining would be none too 
much for the uncertainties of such a voyage 
onasmallship. Now you know practically 
as much about this strange venture as I do. 
I have money enough left for the trip to Rio 
Negro and back besides all necessary pur- 
chases of supplies, etc. We may come 
back here penniless, we may bring the most 
valuable cargo that ship ever carried. Will 
you take the chances ?”” 

Brent had listened to the Scotchman’s ex- 
traordinary narrative with ever increasing 
interest. The Patagonian chief’s description 
of buried millions in nature’s richest treas- 
ure house bewildered him with its prodigal- 
ity of wealth, its prodigious massing of 
riches. The story was almost incredible yet 
plausible. He knew not what to think. He 
was unable at first to think at all with calm- 
ness. But he had only one answer to Fraser’s 
fascinating proposition. If the prospect of 
success had been but one in a thousand it 
would have been enough. 

*‘Of course I will take the chances and 
gladly,’’ he exclaimed warmly. ‘‘ But do 
you not suspect,’’ he added presently, ‘‘ that 
the Indians have concocted this story in 
order to secure through you the purchase of 
a large quantity of goods at much lower 
rates than they could obtain them from the 
traders ?”’ 

‘*A very natural suspicion, my lad,’’ re- 
sponded Fraser, ‘‘ and it does credit to your 
bump of caution. But I have absolute faith 
inthem. My reasons are not easy to define, 
perhaps. I have heard some wonderful 
yarns in my time and I have grown even 
more suspicious than is reasonable, I im- 
agine, but I believe these Patagonians told 
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me the simple truth. That is far from say- 
ing we shall ever get possession of this 
treasure. Now, as for terms of partnership, 
I will pay all the expenses of the expedition 
and give you a third of whatever proceeds it 
yields. You agree to see the thing through 
to the end, co-operating with me of course in 
every way that circumstances may make 
necessary. Is that satisfactory ?”’ 

“Perfectly, and generously liberal terms 
they are, too,” said Brent, and the two men 
clasped hands to seal the compact. 


CHAPTER II. 
INVADING NATURE’S TREASURE-CHAMBER. 

BRENT never had worked so hard in his life 
as during the days that followed his strange 
engagement for the pursuit of fabulous treas- 
ure. The disabled Fraser, none too patient 
in his irksome imprisonment, directed most 
of the young man’s movements. His first 
efforts were in search of a suitable ship fora 
coasting and trading trip of indefinite length. 
He succeeded after a few daysin finding a 
trim schooner of about two hundred and fifty 
tons which seemed to be just what was 
needed. Her owners were unwilling at first 
to charter her for an indefinite voyage that 
might last three months or possibly six. On 
Brent’s description of her, the Scotchman 
was willing to buy the craft outright if neces- 
sary, but a liberal offer finally secured posses- 
sion of her for six months. 

Fraser hoped they might succeed in return- 
ing to Buenos Ayres by the middle of Febru- 
ary at latest. Casimiro had told him the gold 
was about one hundred miles from the coast, 
so that the task of transportation of the im- 
mense quantity he had described would be 
slow and difficult. But he had explained 
that it was near a river, easily navigable for 
canoes or rafts down stream but almost im- 
possible of ascent by either means, so rapid 
was the current at many places. He had 
promised to make such preparations as he 
could with the primitive means at his com- 
mand during the Scotchman’s absence. 
Fraser hoped therefore that with the assist- 
ance ofthe Patagonians the treasure might 
be brought to tide-water within a month of 
his arrival at the nearest point on the coast. 

One point in their problem troubled both 
Fraser and Brent for some little time. How 
were they to load the gold (provided they got 
it) upon the schooner, bring it to Buenos 
Ayres, and transship it to England or 

















New York without the crew’s or other han- 
dlers’ discovering the nature of the cargo? 
Both men agreed that every precaution 
must be taken to prevent the disclosure 
of such a secret. They finally decided 
that before being put upon the schooner 
the metal must be packed in strong boxes 
securely made and practically unbreakable. 
When they came to figure a little they found 
that on the basis of the chief’s calculation of 
the quantity of gold, it would require a good 
many boxes to contain it. Even if five hun- 
dred pounds should be packed in each case, 
which would be as great a weight as could 
be conveniently handled, there would be no 
less than four hundred boxes necessary to 
contain the two hundred thousand pounds 
which Casimiro had roughly indicated to be 
the amount of thetreasure. The boxes would 
still be very small. The specific gravity of 
goldis so high that it occupies about one 
fourth the space of iron, weight for weight. 

They determined that the boxes should be 
made of heavy two-inch timber, and that they 
should be lined with sheet iron and fastened 
with long stout screws. It was not an easy 
thing to procure the manufacture of such 
boxes, four hundred of them, at short notice. 
Brent divided the work among half a dozen 
carpenters’ shops and required that the work 
should be completed according to specifica- 
tion within ten days. He bought a large 
yawl which was put aboard theschooner. He 
hoped to use it for carrying the gold-packed 
cases, six at a time, from the shore to the 
ship as she lay atanchor. He procured also 
a windlass with necessary tackle for hoist- 
ing aboard the heavy cases from the small 
boat. 

The schooner was thoroughly overhauled 
and refitted. Brent was fortunate in finding 
an English captain, who picked up a crew of 
Englishmen and Americans, four men only 
besides the mate and cook. They were good 
seamen, the captain assured Brent, and glad 
toship for such a trip under promise of a bonus 
if the voyage was successful. The purchase 
of supplies in great variety occupied several 
days, and it was not until the very last week 
in the month that preparations for departure 
were practically completed. They were still 
delayed two or three days by the non-delivery 
of a few of the peculiar boxes that puzzled the 
sailors so much as they stowed them away 
in the hold. 

Fraser, meantime, had been mending rap- 
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idly. On the day before going aboard the 
schooner, his damaged leg was taken out ofits 
plaster cast, and the surgeon promised him 
that at the end of another month it would be 
as good as the other if he treated it properly. 
He was delighted with the schooner when he 
went aboard on the morning of sailing. He 
insisted on hobbling about the deck a little 
upon his new crutches and inspecting all the 
equipment of the trim little craft. 

It was a beautiful spring day, the 31st of 
October, when the schooner picked her way 
gracefully among the shipping and out of 
Buenos Ayres harbor before a light wind. 
There was speed as well as seaworthiness in 
the craft as the owners had promised, and the 
two fortune-hunters who were her only passen- 
gers were enthusiastic over the happy aus- 
pices under which they started on their ex- 
traordinary quest. The voyage was not 
eventful. Storms and calms, head winds and 
currents made it a trip that taxed the patience 
of men with minds full of tremendous possi- 
bilities. Still it was no use grumbling, as 
Fraser explained to his companion. Nothing 
could be done until the 6th of December and 
they might as well spend the time at sea as 
at Rio Negro. 

There were still ten days to spare when 
they dropped anchor off the Rio Negro settle- 
ment. They went ashore, and the Scotch- 
man was heartily welcomed by his friends in 
the little colony. He made inquiries about 
the Indians, and learned that Casimiro had 
not been seen by any of the colonists since 
Fraser’s departure six months before. None 
of the natives had appeared often at the set- 
tlement within the same period, and trade 
with them had almostceased. Fraser did not 
regard this as a bad sign. 

Brent found the ten days’ waiting far from 
duli amid the picturesque scenery of the wild 
coast and the primitive colonial life which was 
all a charming novelty in hiseyes. His part- 
ner was not yet able to make very active use 
of his convalescent limb, and an Englishman 
in the colony accompanied the young man on 
several long tramps through what was to him 
a delightful country. 

On the morning of the 6th of December, 
Fraser and Brent set off together on foot 
at about 10 o’clock. The Scotchman had al- 
most discarded his crutches, but he carried 
them with him on this occasion. They would 
help to explain Brent’s presence to the chief, 
he intimated. Therendezvous was at a small 
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spring in the hills, about four miles from the 
settlement, where Fraser and the Patagonian 
had often refreshed themselves on their 
tramps. High noon was to be the hour of 
meeting. They were fully an hour in advance 
of the time and when they sat down by the 
pool of bubbling water in a charming little 
hollow among the rugged hills, there was no 
sign of any living creature near them. They 
talked together for half an hour or moreabout 
the possible results of their venture, and then 
the younger man began to beanxious. He 
was feverishly impatient to see the strange 
man upon whose simple, unsecured promise 
they had based weeks of time and effort. As 
the minutes passed and they saw and heard 
nothing save nature’s face and voice about 
them, Brent was unable to conceal his fears of 
disappointment. 

*‘Do you think he will come?’ he asked 
impatiently looking again at his watch and 
noting that the hands were close to the me- 
ridian. 

‘*T wish I was as sure of getting the gold 
as I am that Casimiro will keep his appoint- 
ment,’’ said Fraser smiling. ‘‘ Don’t judge 
him by your watch. Thesun will govern his 
movements.”’ 

Scarcely had he spoken when the Scotch- 
man sprang suddenly to his feet and started 
rapidly upon his crutches toward a group of 
trees about two hundred yards away on the 
opposite side of the little valley. Brent looked 
and sawa man standing there motionless. 
Uncertain of his welcome, the young man 
waited until his friend should explain his un- 
expected appearance at the tryst. He saw 
the two men meet, greet each other, and en- 
gage inconversation. Then theycameslowly 
toward the spring, talking earnestly to- 
gether. 

As they drew near, Brent watched the 
splendid figure of the Patagonian with grow- 
ing surprise and admiration. He could not 
believe it was a man of ninety, this proud, un- 
bent form with the bearing of an athlete, the 
reserved vigor of a retired gladiator. His 
face alone and the white hair upon his great 
bare breast gave token of age. His features 
were Caucasian in type, almost Grecian in 
mold. The eyes were dark, still brilliant and 
searching, but they had in them even greater 
depths of melancholy than Fraser had de- 
scribed. Brent felt beforea word had been 
spoken an involuntary springing up within 
him of the same implicit confidence in this 
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man which he had been unable to understand 
in his friend. He felt himselfin the presence 
of one who commanded something deeper 
than respect—a savage perhaps, but a person- 
ified force and power and wisdom such as the 
young man had never encountered before. 
He approached the newcomer with a defer- 
ence which was not assumed and greeted him 
with some words in the native tongue which 
Fraser had taught him. 

Casimiro received him gravely but kindly. 
He accepted the outstretched hand and saida 
word or two of welcome which Brent was de- 
lighted to find he could understand. 

“T have told Cacique Casimiro,’’ said 
Fraser, ‘‘that it is to your assistance that I 
owe my ability to keep my promise here to- 
day, that I owe you much in many ways, 
that I have made you my friend and partner, 
that in all things you will be to him and his 
people as I am and that youare more worthy 
than I to be entrusted with the mission he 
has offered me.”’ 

Brent endeavored in a mixture of Spanish 
and the native language of the Patagonian to 
express his thanks for the welcome and his 
desire to render to him and to his people 
every service in his power. Casimiro watched 
the young man keenly for some moments. 
Presently he said gravely : 

“Your words are good, young man, which 
is nothing. Your face istrue, which is much. 
I trust your friend, whois my friend, there- 
fore I trust you. It shall be as he says.” 
And the old chief offered his hand, which 
the young man took with genuine pride at 
the honor which he felt had been conferred 
upon him. 

Casimiro said no more upon the subject but 
forthwith asked the Scotchman for an ac- 
count of his adventures and stewardship, 
which the latter gave at some length. The 
chief listened attentively but made no com- 
ments until the story was finished. He ex- 
pressed himself as perfectly satisfied with 
what had been done. Then he sat very silent 
and very grave for sometime. Both Brent 
and Fraser grew a little apprehensive of what 
might be coming and they were startled at 
Casimiro’s first words when he finally spoke. 

‘“‘I bring bad news for my people,” he be- 
gan sadly. ‘‘ Wecannot, I fear, expel from 
our country the gold which will surely crush 
us and blot us out.’’ Henoticed the involun- 
tary dismay upon the faces of both the white 
men. He went on with a touch of bitterness 
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in his voice: ‘‘Donotfear. You shall have 
alll promised and more. The gold is more, 
much more, than I told you. We have been 
digging it up and storing it, that you might 
take it away easily. Wecannot move it all, 
not with many horses, in many weeks. Many 
rafts cannot float it. The white men’s big- 
gest ship cannot carry it away. I fear we 
are lost.’’ 

The two listeners were haggard with as- 
tonishment at the chief’s words. They looked 
at him confused, half comprehending. When 
the significance of the stern old Patagonian’s 
utterance came home to them its inherent im- 
probability did not arouse doubts of his 
truthfulness. There was an intrinsic honesty 
about the man that disarmed suspicion and 
compelled confidence. So it was that the 
minds of both his companions did not stop 
to question his almost incredible declarations, 
but turned at once to the problem which his 
statement presented. The Scotchman was 
the first to find his tongue, and speaking in 
Spanish, which all three understood fairly 
well, he said : 

‘“Your words amaze us beyond expression, 
Casimiro. It is difficult for us to conceive of 


so great a quantity of gold as you describe. 


It is impossible for us to believe the amount 
is greater than can be moved. The white 
man’s skill in such tasks is beyond anything 
that can be known to you. He makes rivers 
where before was dry land, he digs a path 
through the heart of vast mountains, he 
forces back the sea from the shore, he builds 
ships larger by fifty or a hundred fold than 
those which come to your coast. The task 
you set for us will not be impossible. Neither 
shall we find it necessary to bring other white 
men for its execution, which would be an of- 
fense to you and your people. We will ac- 
complish it with the help of your own strong 
men. Wehave brought tools, which you will 
easily learntouse. We will build raftsso large 
that they willcarry more than five hundred 
horsescan draw. Many of these rafts will float 
your gold tothe sea. Wewill bring a ship 
so great that her length will stretch from this 
spot as far as yonder trees where you appeared 
tous. You and your people shall yourselves 
put the gold upon this ship and no white 
man on board her shall put foot upon your 
shores or ever again return to disturb you. 
Believe me, the undertaking is not beyond our 
powers.”’ 

“You speak of riddles and wonders, of 
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works of God and not of men,”’ responded 
Casimiro in incredulous awe, but deeply im- 
pressed nevertheless by the Scotchman’s 
earnest confidence. Turning suddenly to 
a steep cliff towering nearly one hundred feet 
above them,the chief raised his arm toward it 
and asked : ‘‘ Could you cut down yonder rock 
and carry it away ?”’ 

‘‘Aye, ’tis often done and greater works 
than that in building the iron path for the 
locomotive, which you know runs with faster 
speed than horses between the white men’s 
settlements not very far now tothe north,” 
the Scotchman answered. 

‘* Yes, my young men haveseen it and told 
meof it,’’ saidthechief. ‘‘ Your words give me 
hope. We will goto the spot where my people 
are still at work separating the gold from the 
earth. You shalljudgefor yourselves whether 
the task is too great for you.”’ 

They decided to go immediately to the har- 
bor and sail at once to the mouth of the river 
which Casimiro had described as flowing from 
the hiding place of his treasure. Fraser 
judged from the chief's words that the point 
was two hundred miles or more down the 
coast. They reached the settlement in an 
hour’s time and went on board the schooner. 
Instructions had been given in advance for 
everything to bein readiness for immediate 
departure, and before three o’clock the anchor 
was up and they were under way. 

Under baffling breezes and with the neces- 
sity for keeping within sight of the coast that 
Casimiro might not lose the bearings, the 
voyage was a slow one. On the fifth day, 
the chief sighted a landmark which he said 
was closeto their destination. The schooner 
soon ran into a large, well-protected, natural 
harbor. The coast was still rugged and for- 
bidding and not a sign of human handiwork 
or habitation was visible. It was not until 
they were well within the little bay that 
they discovered that it concealed the mouth 
of a river of considerable size, which 
found its way somehow through what ap- 
peared to be an impenetrable wall of rocky 
hills. A quiet anchorage was found about 
two hundred yards from the shore, but as it 
was nearly dusk no attempt was made to land 
that night. 

At daybreak the next morning Casimiro 
was on deck eagerly scanning the shore near 
the mouth of the large stream, whose current 
swept into the bay several hundred yards 
from where the ship lay. At length the old 
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chief sprang upon the railing and waved his 
arms as though signaling. A few minutes 
later a boat or native canoe put out from the 
shore and came rapidly toward the ship. 
Three Patagonians soon came on board. 
They stood talking for a long time with 
Casimiro in the bow of the schooner, while 
all others on board were still below and 
asleep. Their consultation seemed to result 
in an agreement of some sort and, when it 
was finished, Casimiro went below and 
aroused Fraser and Brent. It was not yet 
six o’clock although the sun was almost two 
hours high. The two men soon made their 
appearance, surprised to find guests already 
on board. The Scotchman quickly recog- 
nized the three Indians as the chiefs who had 
joined in their council eight months before 
and he greeted them warmly. Brent was 
presented to them and they received him not 
unkindly. They were all younger men than 
Casimiro, but past middle life and in the 
prime of physical vigor. Each was more 
than six feet tall, well built, muscular, and 
splendidly developed. In color they were 
neither as coppery as the North American 
aborigines, nor as brown as the mulatto. 

Their features were of the same general 


‘ type as Casimiro’s, neither sharply aquiline 
nor round like a Teuton’s. 

Casimiro said to the two white men that he 
had explained the situation to his brother 
caciques, including what Fraser had said 
about the removal of the gold and that 


they joined in his own opinions. The 
younger chiefs expressed immediate interest 
in the cargo which the ship contained and 
while breakfast was being prepared Fraser 
and Brent displayed to them many of the 
articles that they had brought. The Indians 
said that a large number of horses and 
several of their tribesmen were on shore 
near by ready to transport the supplies into 
the interior. The Scotchman assured them 
that the work should begin that very day. 
They ate upon deck, the visitors preferring 
to squat cross-legged upon the white floor 
and take their food in native fashion. The 
captain of the schooner in a spirit of hospi- 
tality brought out a bottle of Scotch whisky, 
with which he was about to regale his 
savage guests when Fraser caught sight of 
it. He astonished the skipper with a sharp 
request to put the liquor quickly out of 
sight. He explained in English that the 
chiefs were much prejudiced against white 
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men’s liquors, which had worked great 
havoc with many of their followers, and that 
the chances of profitable trading would be 
much diminished if whisky should be 
offered to any Indians who might come 
on board. 

In answer to Fraser’s questions, Casimiro 
said that there were about one hundred 
members of his tribe in the hills near by 
and that they had with them some two 
hundred horses which could be used to carry 
inland much of the schooner’s cargo. Nearly 
all the other male Caillitchets were in the 
vicinity of the Bed of Gold, where they had 
been engaged for weeks in gathering up and 
putting the bright metal into caches. The 
spot lay two days’ journey to the southwest. 
The chief proposed that a portion of the 
ship’s cargo should be landed at once, its 
transportation arranged for, and then the 
four caciques with Fraser and Brent should 
ride on ahead to the goal the two white men 
were so anxious to reach. The plan was 
adopted. ; 

The Scotchman decided to land first the 
tools and materials for mining and raft-build- 
ing. He had brought for the latter purpose 
nearly one hundred axes, some saws, a large 
supply of heavy spikes, and a liberal quan- 
tity of small wire rope. The Indians were 
much interested as these articles were 
brought out and their uses explained. They 
began evidently to credit more fully Fra- 
ser’s confident assertion that the difficulties 
which had been described were not insur- 
mountable. A yawl-load of miscellaneous 
articles was made ready at once and with 
Fraser and Brent on board they followed the 
canoe of the four chiefs to a landing place 
about six hundred yards from the ship. 
They found it in a tiny rock-bound cove 
with a narrow beach so steep that as the 
heavy boat ran upon it, the occupants were 
able to step dry-shod from the bows. 

It was a novel experience for Brent, a New 
Yorker d/asé to all the fiz de siecle features of 
civilization, but ignorant a few days before 
of all but the existence of these savages and 
their wild, almost untrodden country. Pru- 
dence suggested treachery and danger in 
placing himself thus at the mercy of untried 
barbarians. He felt no alarm. The streets 
of New York or Paris or London did not 
seem to him safer than this virgin wilder- 
ness under the protection of its dark-skinned 
sons. There appeared presently along a 
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faint trail winding up among the rocks 
others of the Patagonians. They greeted 
their caciques with d gutteral sound or two 
and at once assisted in unloading the boat, 
whose contents they examined with “great 
curiosity. 

Casimiro suggested that while the boat 
returned to the ship for another load, they 
should visit the native camp not far away. 
Fraser and Brent followed the old chief for 
nearly a mile up the steep trail until they 
came suddenly upon a little plateau still 
surrounded by hills. The American was as- 
tonished to find grazing upon the luxuriant 
grass a large herd of the finest horses he 
had ever seen assembled together. His ex- 
clamations of admiration pleased the Pata- 
gonian. ‘The old man proudly made known 
to him that his people were the best horse- 
men and possessed the best horses in all the 
world. Brent was a lover of horses and a 
good judge of their qualities. He had not 
been among the Patagonians twenty-four 
hours before he was willing to admit without 
reservation both points of Casimiro’s some- 
what sweeping boast. Horsemanship that 
was a marvel of skill, strength, bravery, 
recklessness, and endurance was matched 
only by the speed, training, intelligence, and 


beauty of the splendid animals that made 
the wonderful exploits possible. 
The American’s attention was divided be- 


tween the horses and their masters. Three 
or four score Indians were in the camp, and 
they watched the white visitors curiously. 
Nearly all these natives were men of superior 
physical qualities. Brent thought they 
would average somewhat greater in height 
and general proportions than a similar num- 
ber of Americans or Englishmen, but they 
were by no means giants. He went about 
among them without hesitation, and tried to 
profit by a month’s instruction from Fraser 
in their native language by expressing his 
admiration of the horses. Their stoical 
silence soon gave way to evident surprise 
and pleasure both at hearing their own 
tongue spoken by a white man and by his 
tribute to their one great pride. The Indians 
caught several of the finest horses and led 
them up to the young man for his inspec- 
tion. He was delighted and his pleasure 
was so manifest that it soon won the confi- 
dence and friendship of the Patagonians. 
Several of them mounted and performed feats 
in riding that he had never seen attempted 
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even in the circus-ring. He was so absorbed 
in the exciting scenes that he was quite loth 
to accompany his friend back to the boat 
and would not believe it when he was told he 
had been for three hours admiring Patago- 
nian horses and horsemanship. 

With the help of the Indians and four or 
five canoes, besides the big yawl, rapid prog- 
ress was made in discharging the schoon- 
er’s cargo. The boxes intended for packing 
with gold, it was decided to leave on board 
until after the trip to the interior. On the 
third day, Brent, Fraser, and the four chiefs 
started on their journey toward the Cordil- 
leras. Mounted on six of the best horses in 
the herd they set off at a sharp lope soon 
after daybreak. Brent had a blanket for a 
saddle, and the others rode bare-back. The 
two white men and one of the Indians carried 
rifles ; the others were contented with the 
bolas with which all the Indians were 
armed. It isa peculiar weapon, if weapon 
it be called. It consists of two heavy balls 
of metal or stone connected with a strong 
thong or cord. The Indians are wonderfully 
expert in using it against all manner of game 
or human enemies. They bring down a wild 
horse at an almost incredible distance. The 
bola goes flying through the air and twists 
itself about the fore or hind legs of the run- 
ning animal throwing it violently to the 
ground. It is sometimes used also with 
deadly effect as a single or double slung- 
shot, the wielder holding the cord in the 
middle. 

The route for many miles over a faint trail 
was rough and difficult. The country 
through which they passed was picturesque 
almost to grandeur. It was far from being 
the ‘‘ bleak and uninhabitable region ’’ which 
the geographies only a few years ago would 
have us believe was a truthful description of 
Patagonia. Late inthe day the path became 
smoother and the landscape more even. 
They were upon a high table-land, fertile 
and delightful. But nature’s charms had 
few attractions for Brent during the last 
three or four hours of the drive. Riding 
without a saddle for ten or eleven hours with 
only a brief halt at midday was no joke to 
a man who had not been on horseback for 
six months and who was physically quite 
out of training. For the others in the party, 
even Fraser, there seemed to be little fatigue 
in the trip, and Brent did his best to conceal 
his feelings. There was something very like 
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a twinkle in the eye of old Casimiro, when 
they finally halted for the night and the 
American limped very unsteadily from his 
horse to the spot chosen for a camp-fire. 
The chief made no comment at the time. 

It was a hungry group that did full 
justice to the supper Cuastro prepared. 
Some few delicacies from the schooner’s 
stores had been brought along for the benefit 
of the two strangers, but the viand which 
Brent enjoyed most ofall wasa liberal piece of 
a tender fillet or steak which was roasted over 
hot embers. The young man remarked en- 
thusiastically that it was the most appeti- 
zing morsel he had tasted for many a day. 

‘* Do you know what it was?” asked Fraser 
with a peculiar smile. 

‘‘No, why?” replied Brent noticing the 
odd expression on the face of his friend. 

“It was one of the best cuts from a well- 
fatted mare,”’ said the Scotchman. ‘‘ Nearly 


all the meat the Patagonians eat is horse- 
flesh and they think it the best in the world. 
I’m glad you like it.’ 

Brent turned pale, but he rallied bravely 
before his feelings could overcome him. 
‘* Great Scott,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ have I been 
eating horseflesh? I’m glad you didn’t tell 


Perhaps it was hunger that made 
It thinks bad, but it didn’t 


_me before. 
it seem so good. 
taste bad.’’ 

Fraser laughed heartily. ‘‘I was afraid 
you wouldn’t eat it if I told you, and I didn’t 
want you to offend the chiefs,’ he said. 
‘‘Really there is nothing unwholesome 
about it. It isn’t as though it were an old, 
worn out animal that had spent its life in city 
streets. They prepare horses for food with 
more care than we do beef and mutton. 
Animals that do not come up to their high 
standards of speed and strength furnish the 
most esteemed delicacies of their bill of 
fare.”’ 

Soon after eating, Brent was fain to wrap 
himself in his blanket and rest his aching 
limbs. Casimiro called him away from the 
fire and suggested that they should walk 
foratime. The young man pleaded fatigue 
and he felt indeed scarcely able to keep his 
feet. The chief explained partly by signs 
that if he would walk briskly until the 
cramped muscles were limbered up, he would 
be much better able to continue the journey 
in comfort on the morrow; otherwise he 
would have a painful experience. Brent 
acted on the advice, though at the expense 
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of an uncomfortable half-hour. He felt 
better for the exercise even before he slept. 

The next day’s journey was easier and 
more rapid. Their destination lay, the 
chiefs Said, in a group of high mountains 
which were in sight all day. They were a 
spur or offshoot of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, the main range lying still two or 
three hundred miles to the west. In the 
afternoon the landscape again became 
broken. At length Casimiro led the party 
into a narrow defile which grew wilder and 
grander with every furlong. The trail, 
which no stranger could have discovered, 
crept along the side of a mountain, craggy 
and bare. Foratime they were just above 
the verdure of a narrow valley, which below 
was bright and fresh along the banks of a 
twisting river, while over them hung black 
and threatening masses, flung into grotesque 
and insecure shapes by some not remote 
cataclysm of nature. 

The path became narrow and shelf-like. 
The verdure below them disappeared. The 
valley grew narrower and more wild. The 
river was condensed almost out of sight be- 
tween steep black precipices. Their horses 
walked in single file and the riders made no 
attempt to guidethem. The strange scene 
awoke a conflict of emotion in the minds of 
the two white men. The sense of danger 
could not overcome the mingled admiration 
and awe which some of nature’s weird mani- 
festations aroused in them. The marks ofa 
terrific convulsion of gigantic forces were all 
about them. There were no signs of vol- 
canic action, but the disturbance seemed to 
have been even more violent than that which 
accompanies the eruption of a volcano. 

Turning after a time a bend in the trail, 
the leader of the file suddenly stopped, 
waited till the white men had approached 
and then pointed silently with his long arm 
to the opposite side of the gorge. Brent 
gave an exclamation of amazement. His 
companion was too astonished to speak. 
They saw the opposite mountain, which had 
seemed more massive and regular than the 
one they were circling, apparently cleft in 
two by a narrow line from peak to deepest 
base. It was as though the stroke of a 
mighty knife or the blow of a colossal ax 
had split the vast mass in twain. The heart 
of the great mountain had become transpar- 
ent and they looked through it to bright 
sunshine and green fields in the plain be- 
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yond. It was a narrow glimpse, a single, 
thin column of light that pierced the black 
cone from summit to foundation. If they 
moved a few steps forward or back the 
phenomenon was not visible, the mountain 
became as dense and impenetrable as the 
rock upon which they were standing. 

The two white men gazed in silent wonder 
at this evidence before them of a fit of 
mighty fury to which some natural or super- 
natural power had given vent. Nature’s 
wildést, maddest chaos was all about them. 
Even the Indians, to whom the scene was 
not new, were awed by the grim grandeur, 
the anarchy of matter that reigned supreme 
in this domain of Titanic wrath. The six 
horsemen grouped themselves in a small 
niche, where the pathway widened into the 
side of the mountain. The horses seemed to 
partake of the mute solemnity of the spot. 
They stood silent and statue-like as though 
the intrusion of life was a desecration amid 
these monuments ofa vanished rage. Min- 


utes passed without a word being spoken. 
At length, when the first spell of a dead but 
mighty power had relaxed its hold upon 
them, Casimiro raised his hand, pointed 
with long, bony finger into the heart of the 


valley below them and said : 

‘“White men, there lies the curse from 
which you must rescue my people.’’ 

They looked and amid the gathering 
shadows in the depths they saw a single 
gleam of white. And presently they hurried 
on. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHERE GOLD WAS AS DROSS. 

It was dusk when the six horsemen, de- 
scending the still tortuous path, reached the 
bottom of the mountain-guarded valley. They 
had been challenged by a small band of In- 
dians when they first entered the narrow pass 
between the mountains two hours before. 
Now again three dark-skinned sentinels sud- 
denly barred their way with a gruff command 
which the white men did not understand. 
Casimiro responded, giving what was proba- 
bly a countersign. The shadows were so dark 
that the three guardsmen of the pass did not 
recognize their chief until he spoke. When 
they heard his voice, they made obeisance to 
him and he conversed with them for a few 
moments. 

The party moved on presently and came at 
once upon a scene quite different from the 
D-July. 
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wild and barren chaos of the mountain-side. 
It was a bit of nature’s most peaceful loveli- 
ness thrown down in the midst of her most 
majestic confusion ; it was an emerald in a 
setting of jet, anoasis of beauty ina desert 
of shapeless grandeur. There was waving 
grass, nodding flowers, and a grove of stately 
trees. The twilight softened the grim shapes 
of the surrounding heights. Nature’s face 
had changed suddenly from frowns to smiles 
and the transformation was bewildering. The 
visitors were puzzled and delighted. They 
had seen no sign of verdure from the pass 
above, when Casimiro pointed out what 
seemed to be but a tiny patch of white sand. 
It was not a wide expanse, this spot of fer- 
tility in a sterile wilderness, but it afforded 
pasturage for quite a large herd of horses and 
among the trees beyond was a village of huts. 

A number of natives caught sight of the 
party and came to meet them. They received 
the chiefs, Casimiro especially, with many 
signs of respect and pleasure. The white 
men they regarded with curious interest. 
Dismounting at the edge ofa small forest, the 
newcomers were conducted to the center of the 
village, where a fire burned in front of a group 
of larger huts. Food was prepared and they 
were soon satisfying an appetite so vigor- 
ous that even in Brent’s case it was not dis- 
turbed by any suspicion of the viands pro- 
vided. After the meal, Casimiro explained 
that the golden sands lay just beyond the 
forest, a few minutes’ walk from the village. 
Little could be gained by a visit that night, 
for the darkness in the valley was by that 
time intense. Great as was the eagerness of 
Brent and Fraser to see the treasure which 
had tempted them into this far-away wilder- 
ness, they wisely restrained their impatience. 
They were well content, after the excitement 
of the afternoon’s wonders had worn off, to 
indulge the heavy fatigue which followed by 
early retirement to the large hut and beds of 
skins and leaves which were assigned to 
them. 

Very early inthe morning, they were ready 
to accompany Casimiro. Somewhat to their 
surprise, he led them first in a different di- 
rection from that in which he had indicated 
the deposit of gold lay. They came ina few 
minutes to the sandy, shelving bank of the 
river, whose course they had watched for 
many miles on their journey. Casimiro 
quickly disrobed and plunged into the spark- 
ling water, inviting his companions to follow. 
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Brent imagined the baptism might be some 
religious or purifying rite which he must 
perform before being allowed to touch the 
Patagonian treasure. Inasmuch as the bath 
was most tempting in itself, the young man 
was nothing loth and all three were soon 
swimming about in the very cool stream. 
Brent enjoyed himself immensely until he 
discovered that they were not alone. Other 
Indians appeared above and below them on 
the bank of the river and in a few moments 
the whole tribe, men, women and children, 
were in the river enjoying their morning 
bath. 

Brent did not notice what was going on till 
it was impossible to escape from the situation. 
As soon as herealized the dilemma he shouted 
in such horror-stricken accents to his friend 
that the Scotchman thought a cramp or a wan- 
dering crocodile had seized the young man. 
He swam rapidly to his assistance. Brent ex- 
plained his alarm. 

‘*T’m afraid we'll have to take rather a long 
bath, lad,”’ responded the Scotchman ruefully, 
‘‘and the water’s getting cold already. I 
ought to have thought of this. The Pata- 
gonians always take a plunge, every moth- 
er’s son and daughter of them, every morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Good gracious, how long will they be 
about it?’’ 

‘*Not long, I hope. Wemight swim over 
to the opposite bank and stay in shallow 
water till they clear out.”’ 

They paddled across stream and found a 
place where they could sit upon asunken rock 
with the water up to their necks. Presently 
Casimiro caught sight of them, swam across, 
and suggested that they should return with 
him, dress and have breakfast. The two men 
were at a loss to explain their embarrassment 
to the chief. They feared he would not un- 
derstand and might misconstrue their motives 
for not desiring to join the promiscuous bath- 
ing party. 

‘“We want to stay in the water a little 
longer,’’ said Brent in rather shaky accents, 
while his teeth belied his tongue by begin- 
ning to rattle violently. 

‘No, no, bad, very bad, too cold stay long,”’’ 
said Casimiro paddling about uneasily and 
plainly puzzled by the behavior of the two 
white men. There was an anxious expres- 
sion upon the two faces, perched side by side 
on the rock, while cold little wavelets rippled 
against their chins. They were attracting 
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attention from the opposite bank where most 
of the natives were already donning their 
scanty clothing. Some of the bathers began 
to leave the bank and Fraser and Brent were 
pleased to note that most of the women were 
among those going away. 

“*T think we'd better riskit, lad, and swim 
back, or they’1l all be coming over here to see 
what’s the matter,’’ said the shivering Fraser 
presently. ‘‘ Besides we'll get a cramp if we 
stay here any longer.”’ 

Casimiro was immensely relieved when his 
odd guests left their perch and struck out 
vigorously for the opposite bank. He followed 
them with strong strokes. The two were 
thankful to see only men about when they 
reached shoal water. They didn’t wait to in- 
vestigate further but made a dash for their 
clothes, into which they scrambled and then 
began running violently up and down in the 
early sunshine in order to restore warmth to 
theirchilled blood. Casimiro shook his head 
in still greater mystification. 

The exercise and a hearty meal quite neu- 
tralized the bad effects of the morning episode, 
and before the sun was two hours high, Brent, 
Fraser, and a party of natives sought thespot 
which nature had made her richest treasure- 
house. Five or ten minutes’ walk through 
the trees brought them toa bare, barren spot, 
scarcely more than four hundred yards in ex- 
tent, apparently a mere waste of sand which 
had been much thrown and tossed about. 

‘*The gold lies there,’’ said Casimiro, in- 
dicating the center of the white field where 
the surface had been much disturbed. 

Brent was surprised and disappointed. He 
saw nothing but worthless heaps of sand in a 
spot whose only interest was the mighty works 
of nature which surrounded and shut it in. 
Fraser’s trained eye sparkled with anticipa- 
tion. 

“‘T see it all,’’ exclaimed the Scotchman 
looking rapidly about him at the general 
topography of the situation. ‘‘ This used to 
be the bed of the river. There were falls 
over that straight line of rock there at the 
boundary of the sand and all this is the gath- 
ered accumulation of ages in a great hollow or 
cup just before the water poured over the bar- 
rier. Does the river flow through the gap in 
the mountain we saw yesterday ?”’ he asked 
turning to the Patagonian. 

““Yes. We believe in the early days of 
our fathers it flowed here,’’ answered the 
chief. 
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“Exactly,’’ went on the Scotchman. ‘‘ That 
convulsion, whenever it took place, changed 
the whole course of the river and left this 
pasin full of gold, brought down bit by bit 
for centuries from the hills behind us and 
many miles away. But what an ideal placer 
mine! Nothing to do but to sift the gold 
from the sand!’’ And they went toward the 
primitive workings. 

They found much more extensive excava- 
tions than they expected. The natives had 
in fact very completely tested the extent and 
value of thedeposit. Casimiro explained that 
on the borders of the sandy expanse the 
depth of earth was only a few inchesand prac- 
tically no gold was mixed with it. Beneath 
the sand was a solid, sloping bed of rock, al- 
most saucer-shaped, as Fraser discovered. 
The gold lay mostly at the bottom and in 
greatest richness within a space of only about 
one hundred yards square. The depth of 
sand to the gold and bed-rock was scarcely 
ten feet. None of these facts were at first ap- 
parent to the visitors. They saw no gold. 
Fraser and Brent picked up handfuls of the 
coarse sand here and there but they found no 
trace of the precious metal. They went down 
into some of the older trenches, but discov- 


ered nothing. At length Casimiro led them 
to what was evidently a newer working. 
Some poor wooden tools had been dropped 
by the users just where they had stopped 
work, 

Fraser sprang into the trench suddenly and 


got down upon his hands and knees. He 
scraped about among the earth with his bare 
fingers. In a few moments he rose to his 
feet, called his friend to the edge of the ditch, 
and putinto his handa yellow nugget, so 
heavy that Brent almost droppedit. It was 
the size of a small hen’s egg. 

“It’s thicker than plums in a Christmas 
pudding down here,” the old miner exclaimed 
in great excitement. ‘‘ Come and see.’’ 

Brent, nothing loth and as much excited as 
his companion, leaped down and began 
scratching in the earth at the bottom of the 
ditch as madly as the Scotchman had done. 
Fraser clawed at the loose sand a few feet 
away. Thelust of gold seized both men like 
a fever. They tore out the shining nuggets 
from their envelope of earth in frenzied haste, 
cramming them one after another into their 
pockets. They shouted to each other in ex- 
clamations of glee and disjointed words over 
each yellow lump, bigger than the last. They 
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toiled on almost frantically, still on hands 
and knees and with only fingers for tools. 
They became breathless with their exertions, 
but panting they worked on. 

At last Brent looked up. He saw Casimiro 
a few feet above him. The old chief was 
standing silent as a statue, with folded arms, 
watching the mad outburst of the passion for 
gold inthe two men at his feet. Upon his 
face was a melancholy but proud superiority, 
mingled with something of pity and of con- 
tempt. Brent roseto his feet. His hands fell at 
his side and he hung his head. His face already 
dripping with sweat, flushed a deeper crimson 
under a sudden sense of shame. He stood 
abashed and humiliated before this savage, 
who became in his eyes the personification of 
a higher virtue than hisown. Then as the 
revulsion of feeling grew upon him, the young 
man plunged his hand into his pockets and 
flung back into the trench the yellow treas- 
ure he had gathered. Casimiro stopped him. 

‘‘The white man loves gold ; let him keep 
it,’’ said the old man quietly. 

The Scotchman’s attention was attracted 
by the incident, and he, too, shamefacedly re- 
covered his self-control. He endeavored to 
apologize for his own and Brent’s greedy ex- 
citement. Casimiroindicated that no apology 
was necessary. Theeffect of gold upon them, 
in whose integrity and virtue he had high con- 
fidence, was but another proof of the danger 
of allowing such a temptation to remain and 
attract white men to hiscountry. Both men 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable as they clam- - 
bered out of the ditch and proceeded in saner 
fashion to inspect the marvelous deposit of 
treasure. 

They gathered from Casimiro’s explana- 
tion that fully two thirds of the sand-filled 
basin had been carefully gone over within 
the last few months and all the gold removed 
down to bed-rock. They found upon exam- 
ination that the natives had not merely dug 
trenches throughthe sand. They had begun 
the work systematically at one side of the de- 
posit by separating the gold from the sand 
along along line. They advanced regularly 
and slowly in this line, throwing behind them 
the sand as fast asit had been treated. In this 
way, they had shifted and cleaned two thirds 
of all the earth in the whole basin. About 
five hundred men had been engaged in this 
task, Casimiro said, and he believed they 
would beable to complete it in three or four 
months more. 
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They walked all over thedeposit and Fraser 
examined carefully some samples of the sand 
that had been worked. 

‘* They have done it very thoroughly,” he 
remarked in considerable surprise. ‘‘I don’t 
discover a trace of free gold in what is left.’ 

Then in calmer frame of mind he entered 
again thetrench which separated the barren 
from the gold-bearing earth and studied the 
nature of the deposit more critically. The 
gold lay almost entirely in the very lowest 
stratum, resting upon or within five or six 
inches of the bed-rock which had been the 
bottom of the river. Casimiro said that in 
several quite large areas they had found 
nearly two inches of pure gold, unmixed with 
sand, lying upon the smooth rock at the bot- 
tom of the basin. In five minutes a digger 
had often scooped up all that a bearer could 
carry away. So easy and rapid had been the 
work of taking the gold from its bed and sep- 
arating it from the gravel, that no less than 
thirty men on the average had been employed 
daily merely in carrying the metal from the 
trenches to the caches, or pits, which had 
been dug for its reception near by. 

Casimiro led the way finally to these 
sunken depositories only a few hundred feet 
away upon the bank ofthe river. Only one 
mound of earth, beside what seemed to be a 
large open grave, was visible. The chief said 
that sixteen other pits had been filled and cov- 
ered over with earth and débris very care- 
fully so as to leave notrace of their existence. 
They walked tothe side of the excavation 
still open and looked in. 

It would have shaken the sanity of some 
men to have gazed into that pit. 
treasure was heaped up there enough to ran- 
som a state. Both men were fascinated. The 
sun shone upon the virgin gold and daz- 
zled their eyes with the yellow glare. Brent 
turned his face away after a moment and drew 
his hand across his forehead as though in a 
maze. Fraser gazed on in apparent indiffer- 
ence. Presently he seemed to be measuring 
the pit and the pile of earth beside it with his 
eye, and remarked musingly : 

‘** About twelve feet by six—I wonder how 
deep it is.’’ 

The gold filled the pit to within two feet of 
the surface of the ground. The Scotchman 
had no means of judging the quantity or 
value of the metal. Its great weight occu- 
pies such small space that he was quite 
confident that several hundred tons of the 
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precious stuff lay before him. And worth 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
ton! It wasn’t worth while estimating such 
treasure iu pounds sterling or avoirdupois. 
Fraser shook his head and looked round at his 
companions. They too were silent and dis- 
trait. 

Just then an Indian bending under a very 
small but evidently very heavy load came 
uptothem. He stopped at the edge of the pit, 
lifted down a bag from his shoulder, opened 
it and poured carelessly upon the accumula- 
tion beneath a shower of fresh gold. Then 
he shook the bag and walked slowly away. 
Both Fraser and Brent drew long breaths as 
they watchedhim. When the man had gone, 
Casimiro turned to his silent companions, 
waved his hand toward the treasure before 
them, and remarked with a grim smile : 

“It is yours. When will you take it 
away ?”’ 

‘*We must think, Casimiro,’’ said Fraser 
presently. ‘‘ We are overcome by the sight 
of such treasure. It is beyond anything 
we have dreamed of.’’ 

It wassome time before the effect of the dem- 
onstration of the truth of Casimiro’s promises 
enabled the two white men tothink calmly of 
the situation and of the problem before them. 
They told each other that they would be per- 
fectly content if they might take away with 
them a small fraction of that last great pitful 
of gold and leave all the rest. But this they 
could notdo. They were under pledge to de- 
spoil these Patagonians of all their riches or 
go away empty-handed. If they succeeded 
in the apparently feasible task of carrying 
away this fabulous treasure, they were to be 
made rich far above any of their fellows for 
practically nothingin return. It seemed like 
robbery. They had not looked at it in that 
light before, but the sight of the gold itself 
aroused their scruples. They went over to- 
gether two or three times Casimiro’s state- 
ment of the case from the standpoint of his 
people and they were unable to find serious 
moral or economic flaws in it. 

After they had discussed the matter, they 
invited Casimiroto consult with them. They 
pressed him to suggest additional services 
which they might render in exchange for the 
stupendous gift he was about to bestow upon 
them. The wise old man shook his head. 

‘‘The white man’s luxuries would but 
corrupt and destroy us,’’ he said. ‘‘It were 
better that we died by his sword than by his 
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vices. I fear the effect of even a too liberal 
supply of food and clothing and arms, which 
you willsendus. It willencouragesloth and 
soften too much the wholesome rigor of our 
simple life. No, no, you shall not kill us with 
kindness.”’ 

Brent, who knew something of the crime 
his own countrymen had committed in sap- 
ping the life and spirit of the North Ameri- 
can Indians by a mistaken liberality in sup- 
plying their physical appetites, admired and 
endorsed the wisdom of the old chief’s 
words. Casimiro exacted a pledge from both 
men that the danger which he feared should 
be carefully guarded against by them in the 
selection of the annual ship-load of goods 
which they agreed to send to his people. 

For several days, Fraser and Brent devoted 
themselves assiduously to the problem—how 
to convey safely and with reasonable speed 
to the coast the great mass of treasure which 
had been spread before them. It was no 
trifling task and the American was inclined 
to be almost hopeless of its accomplishment. 
He felt himself unable to contribute any- 
thing to the solution of it, and he chafed un- 
der the ignorance which made him helpless 
against a practical difficulty, while his part- 
ner was full of resources. 

First, they set about ascertaining as closely 
as possible the quantity or weight of the 
metal which was to be moved. In this mat- 
ter, Brent, who was expert at figures, 
was able to be of assistance. They made 
calculations in two or three ways. They 
estimated by various rude tests that the load 
carried by each bearer from the trench in 
the sand to the hoarding pits was about one 
hundred pounds in weight. Casimiro was 
able to inform them that each pit contained 
about five thousand such loads. This meant 
about two hundred and fifty tons of virgin 
gold in each pit, or a total of about four 
thousand tons! 

Fraser managed to contrive a serviceable 
pair of balances with the aid of his pocket- 
knife, string, bits of wood, and other ma- 
terial at command. They tested them by 
balancing weights in the improvised scale- 
pans and then shifting them from one arm to 
the other. The exact weight of their rifle- 
cartridges was printed upon the cartridge 
boxes. Using several of these in place of 
standard weights they balanced them with 
gold dust. The Scotchman after some diffi- 
culty managed to construct a cubical re- 
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ceptacle which his pocket-rule assured him 
measured exactly twelve inches in each of 
its dimensions. Its capacity therefore was 
just one cubic foot. Into this he poured 
gold from his scale-pan after balancing it 
with cartridges and keeping account of the 
number of weighings. It was a slow proc- 
ess and it took a long time to fill his cubic- 
foot box. He was surprised to find that the 
weight of a cubic-foot of closely packed, 
loose gold, according to his rough test, was 
about one thousand pounds avoirdupois. 
Then they measured the last pit which had 
been dug and which Casimiro assured them 
was the same as the others in size. They 
found that the space designed to be occupied 
by the gold was about four hundred and 
thirty-six cubic feet. That quantity of gold 
would weigh then about two hundred and 
forty tons—practically a confirmation of 
their first estimate. 

After all this work had been done, Brent 
suddenly called to mind the school-book in- 
formation that the weight ofa cubic foot of 
water is sixty-two and one half pounds and 
that the specific gravity of gold is nineteen— 
simple facts, which, if he had recollected them 
sooner, would have saved them more than a 
day’s labor. 

The proof was before them, at all events, 
that the prodigious treasure already awaiting 
removal amounted to about four thousand 
tons, while if Casimiro’s estimate of what 
remained proved correct the final total would 
be no less than six thousand tons. The 
figures were almost meaningless to their 
comprehension at first. Brent figured out 
on a bit of paper what it meant in money. 
Gold he knew was worth about three hun- 
dred dollars a pound when pure. Six thou- 
sand tons, or twelve million pounds avoirdu- 
pois at that rate amounted to three billion 
six hundred million dollars! He showed the 
figures to Fraser. 

‘*More than seven hundred million pounds 
sterling!’ the Scotchmanexclaimed. He was 
silent for some moments and then he said: 
‘* Well, lad, I wish it was only six tons in- 
stead of six thousand. It would be far more 
tempting. One means comfort and no worry 
for each of us. The other—I’m afraid to 
think of what it may mean for us.”’ 

‘*It will mean a life of the most galling 
publicity and notoriety, unless we can con- 
ceal the existence of the bulk of the treasure 
from the world’s knowledge,’’ said Brent 
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earnestly, as the apprehension of the penal- 
ties of great wealth suddenly dawned upon 
him. 

‘*You are right,’’ answered Fraser. ‘‘We 
cannot guard the secret too carefully, and 
all our plans must bend to that end.’’ From 
that hour, Brent never lost sight of this dan- 
ger. It furnished the dominant motive in all 
his dealings with the gold of the Cordilleras. 

After the fourth day following their arrival 
in the golden valley, the two strangers and 
the native chiefs took careful account of the 
facilities at their command for transporting 
the immense weight of treasure which na- 
ture had surrendered to them. Fraser was 
much pleased to-discover that the material 
for raft building was very abundant. The 
change in the bed of the river had left a great 
level area below and in front of the rocky 
barrier over which the water had formerly 
poured. The new course of the stream after 
passing through the riven mountain returned 
to the old bed at a sharp angle just below 
this point. At times of high water, this 
former river bottom was flooded and it had 
become the depository of great quantities of 
débris which the receding waters in their 
annual or semiannual freshets had left be- 
hind. Fraser noted that an immense num- 
ber of well-seasoned logs or tree-trunks were 
included in the accumulation. 

The supplies from the schooner, including 
all the tools and other appliances, arrived by 
the time the Scotchman was ready to make 
use of them. He tried the experiment of 
raft building at once. The Indians proved 
ready pupils and the novelty of the work at- 
tracted them. The horses easily dragged 
the heavy timber by means of log-chains to 
the water and in a single day Fraser con- 
structed a largeraft, capable of floating safely 
seventy-five tons in any buta most violent 
stream. He was astonished to find the 
wood so buoyant. It was of light grain but 
not porous, and it easily sustained morethan 
twice its own weight in the water. The 
Scotchman estimated that the building of a 
series of rafts that would carry one hundred 
tons each might easily be accomplished. 

The problem of transportation appeared 
therefore to find its solution provided by na- 
ture, who in her lavish generosity had sup- 
plied even the means for making the rifling 
of her treasure-house a pastime. Fraser ex- 
plained his plans to Casimiro, loaded his 
trial raft with stones to show its carrying 
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capacity and made it clear that the means 
were at hand for conveying safely away even 
the immense load of wealth that had ap- 
palled him. The chief expressed his ad- 
miration and satisfaction in strong terms. 
He was fully convinced that his plans re- 
garding the gold which menaced his people 
would be successfully executed. 

The new year had arrived before all the 
elements of the situation had been thor- 
oughly examined and the two white men 
were able to make comprehensive plans for 
the future. Fraser estimated that the work 
of taking out the remainder of the gold, 
building rafts, floating the treasure to the 
coast and there unloading and reburying it 
before putting it on ship-board would occupy 
fully six and perhaps eight months. To 
carry it away to London or New York would 
require a vessel of the largest capacity. In 
view of their wish to conceal the existence of 
the treasure from the world, elaborate pre- 
cautions must betaken. Not an ounce of the 
gold must be allowed to leave the country 
except under secure cover, where it could 
masquerade as ore. Fortunately, the very 
vastness of the treasure was the best security 
against suspicion. Six tons of gold packed 
in mysterious boxes might lead its handlers 
to guess its identity ; but six thousand tons, 
never. Nothing approaching such a quan- 
tity of the precious metal ever existed under 
one control and everybody would scout such 
an idea as preposterous. 

After many long talks, they decided upon 
a general plan of operation. Fraser would 
remain and direct the work of transporting 
the gold to the coast. Brent would take 
with him to New York about two million 
dollars’ worth of the metal. There he would 
buy or build a suitable private vault for the 
storage of the rest of the treasure. In the 
following summer he would charter a steam- 
ship of the largest size, and provide a partial 
cargo of stores for the Indians and a suffi- 
cient number of suitable cases for containing 
the gold. He would saii south on this 
vessel, timing his arrival in the harbor 
where the schooner now lay, as nearly as pos- 
sible on the first of September. The work of 
transshipping the gold and carrying it to 
New York would then be carried out as 
speedily as possible. This plan was ex- 


plained to Casimiro and he approved it with- 
out hesitation. 
They proceeded at once to act upon it. 


It 




















was decided to send Brent's preliminary fund 
and as much more as possible down the river 
upon the experimental raft that had been 
constructed. Brent determined to make the 
trip himself in the same way. Twenty In- 
dians were assigned the task of loading the 
raft with gold. Fraser limited the quantity 
to about sixty tons. Three days of hard 
work were required before the score of 
natives had deposited this heavy weight of 
metal upon the structure. It occupied very 
little space, but a good deal of difficulty was 
experienced in stopping up the chinks be- 
tween the logs and providing a resting 
place sufficiently secure so that the gold 
would not sift through. 

At length the primitive craft was ready 
for its first and last voyage, as the bearer of 
a cargo far more precious than any preten- 
tious treasure-ship ever carried. Brent 
finally made ready to depart, witha great 
deal of regret. He had found genuine pleas- 
ure, as well as many wonders, in this 
strange valley. The simple life of the in- 
habitants, their contempt forcivilized wealth, 
the character of some of their leaders, all had 
a strong charm for him. His own thirst for 
gold had slackened. Its prodigal accumula- 
tion no longer aroused any emotion in him. 
The ambition for great riches had never been 
as strong in him as itis in many men, but 
he was himself surprised at his growing in- 
difference to wealth. He assured himself 
that he would become again as other men, 
as soon as he should again be among his fel- 
lows. 

On the eve of the sailing of the raft, Fraser 
and Brent had alasttalk. The friendship be- 
tween the two men had grown into a deep 
and strong affection on both sides. The 
parting was a sincere sorrow toeach. The 
hard shelled old Scotchman was even a little 
superstitious about it. The eight months’ 
separation did not seem to threaten serious 
danger to either of them, but he was 
vaguely apprehensive. 

“Take good care of yourself, lad,’’ he said 
earnestly, ‘‘and remember, if anything hap- 
pens to me, youare to see this thing through 
alone. I have Casimiro’s promise to deliver 
the gold to you, if I should knock under.”’ 

Brent reassured the stanch old man with a 
promise to greet him safe and sound on the 
deck oftheir treasure-ship eight months later. 
They bade each other an affectionate fare- 
well just as the raft shoved off into the cur- 
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rent at daybreak next morning, and the last 
thing Brent saw as the raft swept around a 
turn in the stream was the sturdy figure of 
Fraser waving him good-by. 

Casimiro and three other Indians manned 
the treasure-raft. The chief assured Brent 
that the navigation would not be difficult, 
for although the current in places was very 
swift there were no rocks to encounter. The 
young man expected nothing more than a 
pleasure trip, and he gave himself up to ad- 
miration of the scenery of the marvelous 
valley as it disclosed itself from new points 
of view. There was much that was wonder- 
ful, but the outlook was not as imposing as 
from the mountain trail by which they had 
entered the strange wilderness. A part of 
the way, high precipices shut out all but a 
natrow strip of sky above and deep shadows 
and solemn echoes made their swift passage 
along the black stream uncanny and fear- 
some. 

The Indians seemed a little anxious as the 
raft approached the entrance of the valley. 
The stream was rather high and the current 
swifter than they had expected. Armed 
with paddles they prepared to guide the fast 
moving raft from either bank toward which 
it might approach too near. Brent saw the 
danger and sprang to assist. The mo- 
mentum which their heavy cargo gave them 
carried the unwieldy craft perilously near 
the right bank, where the stream turned 
slightly in the opposite direction. Their 
speed was so great that a touch against the 
steep rocks meant destruction. The four 
Indians plied their paddles with all their 
strength to swing the head of the raft toward 
midstream. It was useless to attempt to 
use poles against the unyielding rocks 
which they were passing so rapidly. 

Brent did not know this danger. He 
picked up a pole, sprang to the side and 
tried to fend off the raft by pushing the pole 
against the bank. The pole was quickly 
dashed out of his hands, and, before he 
could recover himself, over he plunged into 
the rushing stream. 

The Indians heard his cry as he fell. Casi- 
miro sprang toward him. The young man 
had gone down in the still closing gap be- 
tween the raft and the precipitous bank. 
The chief shouted to the others to stick to 
their paddles and pull still harder. Keenly 
he searched the dark water. Ina moment 
he caught sight of the body as it rose. 
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Standing ready with a pole, the Indian pre- 
pared to assist the young man aboard, but 
he perceived when the body reached the sur- 
face that it was motionless. It floated for a 
moment, only two yards from the raft and 
almost touching the rocky bank past which 
it swept. Instantly the old man threw him- 
self into the water, seized the already sink- 
ing man, and with a couple of strong strokes 
succeeded in getting hold of the raft. The 
chief called to one of the Indians and a mo- 
ment later both men were back upon the 
raft. 

The danger of collision was over by this 
time and two minutes later they were out 
under smiling skies, floating peacefully be- 
tween the green banks of the plains. Brent 
did not regain his senses for some time and 
the Indians feared for a little that he was not 
merely stunned. They found a small gash 
in the scalp which might mean a fractured 
skull, and Casimiro was mightily relieved 
when the young man finally opened his 
eyes. Soon he was able to make light of an 
adventure which had almost put an end 
to his interest in Patagonian treasure-beds 
and all other terrestrial affairs. 

The remainder of the raft’s trip was with- 
out important incident. It was a novel 
' journey, not too monotonous to be boresome, 
and it came to a successful end the second 
day in the little cove where the schooner’s 
cargo had been landed nearly a month before. 
They grounded the raft without attracting 
the attention of anyone on the schooner, 
which still lay anchored in the same spot in 
the harbor. Brent and Casimiro boarded 
the ship the next morning. Her captain 
andcrew had grown heartily tired of their 
long idleness, and they welcomed the two 
men heartily. The work of landing the 
boxes intended for containing the gold was 
begun at once. Meantime, Brent instructed 
the mate and one of the sailors of the 
schooner to take a small boat and make care- 
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ful soundings of the entrance and anchorage 
in the harbor. They were to prepare a 
rough chart of the small bay, which would 
serve for navigating the steamship in which 
the young man expected to return later in 
the year. He did not explain, however, the 
purpose for which he desired the survey. 

He landed all the boxes which had been 
made in Buenos Ayres. Twenty, which he 
intended to use at once, he put upon the 
raft, the others he stored upon shore where 
they could be filled during his absence. He 
did not fill his twenty boxes quite full of 
gold. He spread a covering of earth and 
gravel over the surface of the metal before 
screwing down the cover. Within three 
days, his cargo was aboard ship, the harbor 
soundings were finished, and he was ready 
to sail. The task of landing the rest of the 
gold from the raft was left to the Indians. 

The voyage north was begun on the 12th of 
January. Buenos Ayres was reached after 
an uneventful trip three weeks later. The 
twenty enormously heavy boxes were trans- 
shipped to a steamer which was to sail in 
three days for Rio Janiero. In the three 


days Brent purchased a large supply of wire 
rope, spikes, saws, anchors, and other raft 
building material which Fraser believed he 


would need and sent the schooner back with 
them to the Patagonian coast. Then he 
took passage north. He lost a week at Rio 
Janiero, waiting fora boat bound to New 
York, and it was finally the 15th of March 
when he found himself one morning along- 
side the wharf at Roberts Stores in Brooklyn. 

The custom house inspector who came 
aboard did not seem particularly interested 
in Brent’s twenty cases of ‘‘ mineral ores.”’ 
The owner removed the cover of one of 
them and the inspector poked his fingers 
into the harmless looking contents and 
promptly passed the lot. This ordeal passed, 
Brent hurried to the ferry and a few minutes 
later stepped ashore in his native city. 


(To be continued.) 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 
[ July 7.) 


DIVERSITY IN UNITY THE LAW OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


‘Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are differences of adminis- 


tration, but the same Lord. 
worketh all in all.””»—z Cor. x11., 4-6. 


HE analogy between the material and 
the spiritual world is a common- 
place of preachers. It is one which 

in this early summertime almost forces itself 
on our attention ; for though the sense of 
the marvel of it is blunted by the constancy 
of its succession, we are once more face to 
face with the mystery of a new creation. 
Year after year, as we look upon this new- 
born world, we are confronted with the 
wonder, not only of its existence, but of its 
variety. There are infinite differences of in- 
dividuals ; no two plants are absolutely the 
same ; every tree is unique, ‘‘the meanest 
flower that blows”’ has its own personality 


of beauty. There are infinite varieties of 
kind. The limit to their number seems to 
be only the limit of our opportunities of ob- 


servation. There is fixity and absolute uni- 
formity only in death. 

All this is the parable of human society. 
In the vast fields of human life natures are 
as various as the summer flowers. Every 
one of us has his own character, his own 
special stamp of God. Every one of us has 
his own temperament, his own special min- 
gling of the elements of which our nature is 
compounded. There clings to every one of 
us the inalienable sense of personality. We 
are ourselves, and no other ; and we are so 
because there is none like us in the whole 
vast range of the universe which God has 
made. Nor is the difference one of individu- 
ality only ; there are, even in the same com- 
munity, types of character so distinct from 
one another that the aims, the motives, the 
pursuits of oneclass of men are almost unin- 
telligible to the other. Their whole mental 
attitude is different. They live in different 
worlds. Thesame fact has for the several 
classes an entirely different significance. 

They look upon the same landscape from 
an entirely different point of view, so that 


And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 


that which is prominent in the foreground of 
the one is lost in the dim distance of the 
other. And if we look cutside any one com- 
munity, there are found between different 
communities differences not only of mental 
attitude, but almost of mental structure. 
There are languages, for example, whose 
syntax is so different from our own that it 
is almost impossible to find for an idea which 
has been expressed in the one an equivalent 
form in the other. There are religions so 
different from our own that we cannot bring 
ourselves to see how they could be conceived 
as either pleasing their own grim gods or 
satisfying the first needs of men. 

If we take a still wider view, and look not 
merely at contemporary life, but at the suc- 
cessive strata of life which make up history, 
we find that, just as in the physical world 
the types of animals or plants have assumed 
in successive ages widely differing forms, so 
in human society the same types have not 
been constantly reproduced. The prevailing 
temper of one age has not been the prevailing 
temper of the next. Ideas which in one age 
have seemed to be fundamental have seemed 
to another age to be illusory. Institutions 
which in one age have seemed to be neces- 
sary parts of the framework of society have 
been discarded in another age as cumbrous 
scaffolding. It is hardly possible to point to 
a single idea, or to a single institution, 
which has been constant in all ages and in all 
societies. 

Take the idea of personal liberty, to us axio- 
matic. We do not discuss its desirability, 
but assume it. We lay it down as a prin- 
ciple of all legislation and all intercourse. 
Weallow itto be interfered with only in cases 
of strong necessity, for the safety of society 
asawhole. But there have been times at 
which it was equally axiomatic that there 
should be slaves. 
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This movement of ideas and institutions is 
continually going on. We never “abide in 
one stay.”” The history of our race not only 
has been, but is at this moment, the history 
of a constant re-adaptation to changed and 
changing circumstances. Whether we look 
at morals or at politics, at ideas or at institu- 
tions, we come back to the analogy with 
which we began. 


[July 8.] 

Now if we turn from human society as a 
whole to that part of it which, at various 
times and in various places, has accepted the 
Christian faith, we may antecedently expect 
that what is essential and necessary in the 
one will be also, with whatever modifications 
of detail, essential and necessary in the other. 

Ifthe church were a merely artificial in- 
stitution superinduced upon human society 
by an external force, such a proposition, 
doubtless, would not hold ; but if it be, as we 
believe it to be, human society itself—ulti- 
mately the whole, at present a part of it—re- 
deemed, purified, and brought nearer to God, 
then there is no ground for supposing any 
change in the Divine economy in relation to 
_ it except such as arises from the fact that 
what was once unclean now is holy, and 
what was once alienated is now reconciled to 
God. ‘‘The multitude of them that be- 
lieved,’? in becoming Christians, did not 
cease to be men. The same God who made 
men redeemed them ; the same Spirit who 
once ‘‘dove-like sat brooding o’er the vast 
abyss’’ informs and quickens the regenerate 
soul. The creation and the re-creation are 
part of the same Divine action, they are the 
work of the same co-operating Trinity ; they 
result in analogous forms of life. 

This is what we might antecedently ex- 
pect, and this is what we find to have been in 
fact the case. 

If we look back upon the history of the 
church we find that its main features are, in 
fact, the main features of the general history 
of mankind. The thoughts, the tendencies, 
the institutions, of one age have not always 
been the thoughts, the institutions, the ten- 
dencies, of the next. The basis is, no doubt, 
in allcases the same. ‘‘The church’s one 
Foundation is Jesus Christ her Lord.’”” His 
life and words, as they are presented in the 
Gospels, form a limit which Christian men 
cannot overpass or alter without ceasing to 
be Christian. So far as Christian doctrine 
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consists in repeating those sacred words, and 
so far as Christian institutions have the di- 
rect appointment of the Master, variety of 
doctrine or variety of form is impossible. 
But that life and those words have suggested 
at various times inferences ; they have pre- 
sented themselves under various aspects, ac- 
cording to the varying temper of an epoch 
or a race ; just as travelers who approach a 
mountain on one side, and in the brightness 
of a morning sun, have an entirely different 
view from those who approach it on another 
side, and under a dull or stormy sky. 

There have been times, for example, at 
which the dominant temper of the Christian 
world has been metaphysical. The subtle 
distinctions between substance, matter, and 
essence, which no modern student of Greek 
philosophy has yet succeeded in precisely 
formulating, were at one time the common 
property of educated men in the Roman 
world. 

There have been times again in which the 
prevailing temper has been mystical, in 
which the seen and the unseen, the present 
and the future, seemed to be linked together 
by such subtle bonds that whatever could be 
discovered about the one was an infallible 
clue to the other. 

When either of these tempers has prevailed, 
the aspect under which the life and words of 
Christ have presented themselves to men’s 
minds, and the inferences which they have 
drawn from them, have been so different 
from those which we should draw in our own 
times that, though we may accept them as 
true, we are at the same time compelled to 
look at many of them as being only dimly 
intelligible. 

For we in our day are passing through a 
different phase. Our tendency is to seek not 
for substance, but for sequences, and to look 
not at the possible, but at the actual. When 
we try to interpret nature or history, our 
tendency is to thread facts upon ideal strings, 
finding a theory for all that we can read of, 
and a law for all that we can see. When we 
try to interpret Scripture our aim is to find 
out, not what it may mean if interpreted 
mystically, but what it does mean if in- 
terpreted grammatically. This, too, may be 
only a passing phase, but for the time it is 
the dominant phase ; and we move so com- 
pletely within it that former phases have 
ceased not only to have an interest for us, 
but also to be understood. 
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[July 75.) 

As it has been with the aspects under 
which the life and words of our Lord have at 
various times presented themselves to men’s 
minds, and with the inferences which have 
been at various times drawn from them, so it 
has been with the forms in which, at various 
times, men have tried to realize the Christian 
society. Those forms of organization do not 
in any case rest upon an explicit Divine 
command. If our Lord had explicitly said 
that every church should have its bishop and 
its presbyters, and that all churches should 
be linked together in a visible and world- 
wide confederation, it would have been for us 
Christian men not to argue, but to obey. 

But there is no such command. Whatever 
is gathered from the New Testament in régard 
to Christian organization is gathered by way 
of inference, and in most cases of remote 
inference. And, as a matter of history, the 
organizations have varied widely, not only 
in any given age, but in one age as compared 
with another. The reflection of the Roman 
Empire, which is visible in the post-Nicean 
effort at confederation, and that of the 
Roman municipal system, which is visible ia 
the western provinces after the Roman 
Empire fell, are different, not only in detail, 
but in conception, from that kind of organi- 
zation which the Carlovingian emperors 
fostered, or that which became a necessity in 
the Reformed churches of Germany. 

In other words, church history tends to 
establish the presumption which is raised by 
antecedent considerations, that in the church, 
as in the world, in society in its new relation 
to God, as in society in its old relation to God, 
variety is the law of life, and that ideas and 
institutions not only differ, but are meant to 
be different. It does not follow thatthe Holy 
Spirit is not leading the church into all truth 
because, in the vast area of human society, 
He shows this and that group of men only 
one side ata time: it does not follow that 
He is not shaping the form of ecclesiastical 
organization, because those forms are as 
varied as the types of trees and flowers. On 
the contrary, all this variety tends to show 
that the Lord and Giver of the life natural is 
the Lord and Giver also of the life spiritual ; 
that the infinite variety of the one is the 
type and symbol of the infinite variety of the 
other ; that beneath the one, as beneath the 
other, varying His operation to the varying 
needs of men, shaping His utterances to their 
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varied comprehension, is the one Father and 
the one Spirit from whom we come and to 
whom we go. 

The difficulty which some persons find in 
realizing this variety of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit seems to arise from the vastness 
of its scale. Within certain limits we are all 
ready to admit it. We frame or accept an in- 
stitution or a formula, and are ready, within 
the limits of that institution or that formula, 
to allow certain variations of detail. But we 
limit the variations to that which we our- 
selves would have been able or willing to do 
under similar circumstances. We work in 
grooves; we cast thoughts and institutions 
into molds ; the possibility of giving to the 
same fact a multitude of expressions, and of 
developing the same law in an infinity of 
forms, passes beyond alike our comprehen- 
sion and our powers. But though we can- 
not comprehend the ways of God, we may for 
all that recognize that they are not as our 
ways, and that the limits of our comprehen- 
sion are not the limits of His action. 

This is precisely what a large proportion of 
Christian men decline to do in regard to the 
history of the church. They are almost 
clamorous in asserting that its builder and 
maker is God ; and yet they commit the para- 
dox of trying to limit the Divine operation to 
that which would have been probable if men 
had been not only the agents, but the authors 
ofthe plan. If Christianity had been an ar- 
tificially devised religion, there would have 
been, in all probability, a single life of the 
Founder, and a single systematic exposition 
of His teaching ; instead ofthat there are four 
different lives, written apparently for differ- 
ent classes of minds and from different points 
of view. If thechurch had been an artificially 
devised institution, there would probably 
have been a single definite code of rules, and 
a single prescribed form of government ; in- 
stead ofthat, there are no authoritative rules, 
and there is an almost absolute elasticity of 
form. In the onecase the diversity of record, 
in the other the variability of form, and in 
both cases the contradiction of human anal- 
ogies, are indications of a deeper than hu- 
man unity. 

This paradoxical tendency to insist upon 
the Divine origin of the Christian church, 
and, in the same breath, to throw that church 
into an inelastic human mold, isin reality the 
result of a confusion between two wholly dif- 
ferent things—the eternal and Divine law of 
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variety, and the temporary and human need 
of uniformity. 


[July 22.] 

For purposes of association there must be, 
at any onetime, and for any one group of 
men, rules and formularies. To that partic- 
ular group, and for the mental horizon of that 
particular time, those rules and that mode of 
formulating Christian doctrine may be the 
best that can be devised. But the fact that 
in a particular country, or to a particular 
group of men, that rule and that formula are 
not only appropriate, but necessary, and be- 
ing appropriate and necessary are part of the 
Divine plan, is not inconsistent with the be- 
lief that under other circumstances, or for 
other groupsof men, other modes of state- 
ment and other rules of order are not less 
appropriate and not less necessary. In other 
words, it is competent for a Christian man to 
say :— 

‘*To me, individually, there are some modes 
of conceiving Christian doctrine which, so 
far from seeming to be true, are so remote 
from my own conception that I cannot even 
place myselfin that attitude of mind in which 


they become intelligible. 
‘* But, on the other hand, I cannot assume 
either my own infallibility, or myown uni- 


versality of knowledge. I am conscious that 
the judgments which I form, and which to 
me seem incontrovertible, are the result of 
the complex conditions of my birth, my 
associations, and my training. I find 
that there are other men who accept, as I 
accept, the facts upon which Christianity is 
founded, whose sincerity, whose mental 
powers, whose love of God, are at least equal 
to my own, and yet who express their 
beliefs in forms which to me seem erroneous, 
and who frame their church order in a manner 
which seems to me to be injurious to the 
Christian life. 

“T have no right to deny to them what I 
claim for myself. I have no right to attempt 
to limit the operation of the Holy Spirit to 
that particular mode which has been best for 
me and for men with my own mental consti- 
tution.” 

Such a recognition of diversity in unity, of 
the infinite varieties of mode under which the 
action of the Holy Spirit has manifested itself 
in the past, and is manifesting itself in the 
present, is the modern form of the ancient 
conception of catholicity. The ancient form 
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of that conception was unity of organization. 
There loomed before the eyes of men the 
vision of a visible order, a single type of gov- 
ernment, a single form of worship, a single 
earthly head. It seemed at one time to be 
almost realized ; but the inelastic framework 
broke beneath the pressure of the life which it 
sought to confine. The visible unity broke 
up, as the Roman Empire broke up ; and the 
attempt to restore the one is as impossible an 
anachronism as would be the attempt to re- 
store the other; for the ‘‘ congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the 
world’’ is held together by a deeper than a 
human unity. That unity is neither the 
unity of compromise nor the unity of indif- 
ference. Itis not the unity of an artificial 
form, but the unity of a divinelife. It is the 
unity of that Spirit whose symbol, now as 
ever, is seven lamps of fire. In thechurch of 
cur own time as in the church of apostolic 
days, ‘‘ there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences of 
administrations, but the same Lord. And 
there are diversities of operation, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all.’’ 


[July 29.] 

THis truth has many applications and 
many corollaries. 

When St. Paul regards the church as a 
whole, he sees in it, as it were, a garden of 
God with many kinds of flowers—diversities 
of gifts and differences of operations. When 
he looks at the individual members of the 
church the truth assumes the converse form, 
** Every man hath his proper gift of God, one 
after this manner, and another after that.’’ 

It is this personal aspect of the truth of the 
text which has to be insisted upon again and 
again ; and insisted upon not less now than 
ever before, because now as much as ever 
before there is a tendency to merge the indi- 
vidual in the mass and to conceive of the 
church as an abstraction, a vague and impal- 
pable thing, apart from the individuals who 
compose it. But this converse statement of 
the great fact of the diversity of God’s opera- 
tions recalls us to the fact of our personality. 

In all the solemn passage from birth to 
death, it is one by onethat God holds commun- 
ion with men and men with God. And one 
by one we have our work to do—that special 
and inalienable work which, in the economy 
of God, none but ourselves can do. No doubt 
association with our fellows in the church 
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helps us to do it. But association is a means, 
and not an end ; and for all that it can give, 
our work is stillour own. And if our work 
be our own, and if the work of each one of us 
be different, then, side by side with the 
doing of our own work, must be the recog- 
nition of our brother’s work. The task is 
hard, and itis one which few of us accom- 
plish ; for, seeing as we do with our purblind 
eyes some little portion of the vast whole 
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truth, we are not satisfied until other men 
see exactly what we see ; and, finding some 
special benefit for ourselves in some particu- 
lar rules of association, we try to impose 
them upon the rest of all mankind. But in 
that sublime catholicity, which is the cor- 
relative of the infinite diversity of the mani- 
festation of Divine life in human souls, there 
is no place for antagonism.— 7he Rev. Edwin 
Hatch, D. D. 
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inn of romance and legend, and of fact 

as well—was the table ; thereon Boni- 
face cast his reputation and restedcontent. To 
be sure, the modern hotel, the hotel of the 
metropolis and oi the fashionable resorts, has 
many advantages over its more humble pro- 
genitors—its elevators, its baths, its news 
stands, its telephones, itslate mail delivery, 
its stock ticker, its resident physician, and its 
typewriter—but it has none in whose perfec- 
tion the proprietor takes more pride and pains 
than the cuisine. Well enough that it is so, 
for the exacting guest of the day expects 
that the other fellow will be always at the 
telephone, and he is not surprised that the 
newsman has soldall hiscopies of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, but he does not forget, if he does 
forgive, a poor dinner when appetite and an 
attractive menu have raised his expectations 
to the highest. 

The poor dinner under these circumstances 
has the nature and brings the punishment of 
an anti-climax ; the hotel has lost a patron ; 
and then comes to the proprietor’s mind, it 
may be, the racking question, How many 
other patrons does he know? 

In a hotel of moment the responsibility 
of the kitchen, too great for one pair of 
shoulders, is devolved upon two men, the 
steward, whose title well defines his general 
duties, and the chef, or head cook, who com- 
bines at his best the qualities of a general 
and those of an artist, with patience beyond 
that of both together. Sad to say, however, 
the perfectly patient chef is, to most land- 
lords, adream from which they are rudely 
and often aroused. 

The steward should be a thorough hand-to- 
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hand business man. He must see that the chef 
is supplied with everything that is necessary 
for the preparation of any meal or banquet 
that may be ordered, coal, kettles, or pepper, 
of the right sort and quantity he provides. 
Very often he is responsible for the table 
linen, dishes, and silver (always so-called). 
As a rule these are of special design, the china 
having a coat of arms or a neat initial, and 
the linen having woven among the most del- 
icate patterns an artistic monogram or the 
name of the hotel, thus aptly suggesting that 
everything about the hotel is specially done— 
a thing that much gratifies a large class of 
guests. This distinctive marking also hints 
delicately, where such a hint is needed, that 
the napkins, knives, and the like are spe- 
cially unsuited to use elsewhere. 

The quality of table furnishings, thanks be 
to general good taste, goes farto make or 
mar a dinner, the best china, for example, be- 
ing in strong contrast to those durable ‘‘ iron- 
ware’’ dishes of extra thickness and weight, 
a fair complement of which, entirely void of 
delicacies, makes any table groan. Yet the 
ironware are the only sort that can survive 
under the sleight-of-hand waiter, who from a 
distance accurately steers ‘‘one’’—the tech- 
nical for oyster stew—to the table of the 
guest whose anxiety lest the oyster never 
reach him resembles the alarm of the venture- 
some fop on seeing his high hat in the hands 
of a juggler, who breaks eggs into it. 

The numberof systems of kitchen manage- 
ment in large hotels seems to be limited by 
the number of hotels—at any rate each has 
its idiosyncrasies, owing to personal prob- 
lems oradvantages. General lines, however, 
are well-marked. The supplies are for the 
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most part, in the case of metropolitan hotels, 
ordered by the steward from day today. Some 
stewards go regularly to market, see what 
comes in, take their choice, and are sure they 
have the pick ; others send some of their or- 
ders by mail at night and give the balance 
when surerof their needs by telephone on the 
morning of the day of delivery and consump- 
tion. These latter are confident that their 
market men will see that no customer has 
better than they, and indeed, the trade of a 
large hotel, which is that of a sizable town, 
is so well worth nourishing that the patrons 
of the Fifth Avenue, which follows the first 
style, and those of the Brunswick, which pre- 
fers the time-saving telephone, need not give 
the matter any thought. 

The bulk of the provisions is bought in the 
markets or from provision dealers ; in other 
words, from the go-between. The reasons 
why the hotels suffer the large commissions 
that one naturally thinks such large buyers 
would and easily could avoid by direct deal- 
ing show that direct dealing is not so simple 
athing. Asa matter of fact the producer is 
no less honest than the middleman ; the one 
will put big berries at the top as rarely as the 
other, and the producer is not as systematic 
a business man as is his rival. Then too, as 
the steward is governed in his daily orders 
by the needs of the day and the condition of 
his larder, the middleman can better meet 
his varying demands, and inall buta few 
specialties does. A few hotels, the Marl- 
borough of New York, a notable one among 
them, by dint of much patience and running 
hither and yon, make out to save the middle- 
man much trouble. 

Usually long lists of supplies are printed, 
often by the printing office of the hotel, with 
blanks left for filling in the needs of the day. 
These lists are classified, some for the fish 
market, others for the meat market, and oth- 
ers for the grocer, who hascome to rival the 
great bazaars in the variety of goods sold. 
The daily lists of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
include twenty-five sorts of fresh fish, fifteen 
of shell fish, ten of smoked and salt, twenty- 
five meats, and as many more butchers’ mis- 
cellanies, such as tongue, sweet breads, and 
calf’s head ; a dozen sorts of game, thirty-five 
of vegetables, a dozen of fruit and nearly as 
many of cheese, that being classed by itself ; 
butter and eggs and a few such articles as 
jelly, maple syrup, and olives,—these are or- 
dered from day today. Milk, of the perish- 
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able provisions, is most commonly delivered 
on a standing order and not infrequently 
without the interference of the commissioner. 
Then there is a list of things ordered in the 
main from the grocer once a month, the or- 
der being made chiefly from the stock report 
of the head clerk of the store room. This 
list includes perhaps two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred items, ranging from flour 
and sugar to brushes, dusters, glue, shipping 
tags, and a host more of things that do not 
appear on the menu, for the policy of most 
hotels is to have all bills come through the 
same auditing department, and all goods 
come through one receiving department, be- 
ing there examined and accepted as ‘‘ up to 
specifications ’’ or rejected as wanting. Thus 
the steward has under him a counting-house. 

In some cases these large orders are thrown 
open to competition by bid, after the quality 
and quantity of each article are clearly de- 
fined—no light task, as for instance, in 
canned tomatoes, one firm gives solid meat, 
another seems to avoid close packing of so 
delicatea vegetable. Once, however, a satis- 
factory source of supply is found, say of milk 
and cream, and the public learns of it, that 
supply is not interfered with. Let well 
enough alone, is the steward’s golden rule. 
The Brunswick Hotel has for eighteen years 
been served from the same dairy and for 
nearly as many years has obtained butter from 
the same farm in the Green Mountains. 

The Hoffman House was for years supplied 
with butter at a dollar a pound ; its customers 
liked the butter and didn’t mind the price. 
The Holland House uses sweet, fresh butter, 
that is, butter made from sweet cream and un- 
salted, unless the guest prefers another sort. 
The helps’ table and the cooking consume 
Elgin creamery butter which is brought from 
Elgin, Illinois, almost daily. 

So far as the butter trade has headquarters 
and price standards, they are found in Elgin, 
where every Monday morning the butter 
prices for the week are fixed. In February 
butter in large quantities ranged about thus: 
fresh, sweet, thirty-five cents ; sweet, salted, 
thirty cents ; Elgin creamery, in tubs, twenty- 
eight. 

As each can of milk is left by the dealer 
with the Holland House, a slender glass jar 
about a foot high is filled from it and placed 
ina refrigerator at 45°, and to insure perfect 
freedom to the cream, the refrigerator is 
locked for twenty-four hours, when the ver- 
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tical gauge in the glass tells the exact propor- 
tion ofcream to milk. Of course the propor- 
tion will vary with the seasons from, say, 12 
per cent, upward, the happy maximum of 
22 per cent being rarely reached. If the gauge 
indicates too low a ratio, the dealer is sum- 
moned and allowed to tell all about it. 

The egg question in a hotel that laughs at 
expense in the endeavor to secure for its 
guests what is more than palatable, has the 
closest attention ; for the most part, the mid- 
dleman operates here, though the eggs do not 
lie on his hands long. Among many hotels, 
I have failed to find one that uses any but 
warranted eggs, and even these are broken 
by skilled assistants, separately, before they 
are used by a cook or baker ; for one faithless 
eggcan wreck gallons of soup or cake galore. 
Inthe Holland House this incidental duty 
means the breaking of twenty-five hundred 
dollars’ worth of eggs every month; never 
less than a hundred and twenty dozen are used 
perday. The Marlborough Hotel averages 
two hundred dozen every day. During the 
World’s Fair the Palmer House reached the 
average of six hundred dozen. 

The supply of vegetables used to depend on 
neighboring farms, but the great advance 


made by the canning industries has seriously 
affected it, though the demand for salads and 
fresh vegetables is great enough to sustain 


the market gardener. The store room will 
show tiers on tiers of canned peas, beans, 
mushrooms, asparagus, and the like which 
not improbably are the result of a special trip 
to Bordeaux by the steward or proprietor of 
the hotel. 

The steward is expected to knowthe provis- 
ion markets of the world, and as occasion re- 
quires, put himself in touch with any of them. 

If a guest cannot abide American pork, 
corn-fed and corn-cob-cured though it be, and 
at a cost of twelve cents tothe pound, the ho- 
tel serves him Irish bacon costing thirty, and 
he is content. American mutton is shipped 
abroad along with American beef. England 
gets her share of this, and has moreovera 
busy line of steamers landing Danish mutton 
at her docks. Your American epicure must 
have his English mutton chop. It must be 
confessed that Anglomania affects the palates 
of some, buta delicate taste may distinguish 
in favor of the English inasmuch as the 
breeds of sheep and cattle are kept more care- 
fully and the fattening process there, in the 
large run, is more judicious and painstaking. 
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A careful steward will pay close attention 
to the ripening of meat for his table. Every 
side of beef coming into the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel is ticketed with the date of killing, 
having been dressed at a local yard. It is 
packed ina cold room (45°) for two weeks, 
and then taken out for the table. It may 
have a half inch coating of mold. Of course 
the constant storage of two thousand dollars’ 
worth of beef is costly, and the heavy trim- 
ming is expensive, but the meat is ripe, juicy, 
and tender. On the other hand comes 
good authority, for the Waldorf prefers abso- 
lutely fresh meat, and game also, claiming 
that that alone suits a normal taste. 

In season—and sometimes out of season— 
great quantities of game, beast, bird, and fish, 
are consumed by the large hotels. This gener- 
ally comes through the hands of the ubiqui- 
tous middleman, who has trouble enough in 
satisfying the demand for that which has not 
been frozen, as neither fish nor flesh is bet- 
ter for the freezing. 

The steward, however else he may be qual- 
ified for his position, cannot, if he has not 
downright pride in his vocation, attain the 
front rank among his fellows or hope to have 
his name historic with the names of the 
few immortals who have gratified the palates 
of popes, kings, and millionaires. 

He may have the choicest of mushrooms, 
the earliest of strawberries, the pick of North 
Carolina shad, English pheasants from my 
Lord Somebody’s estate—these all call forth 
the commendation of a novice, and the 
steward is evidently satisfied with them as 
far as they go, but his pride and enthusiasm 
break forth when he comes to the terrapin 
tank,—‘‘ genuine diamond backs, all of ’em, 
and full size too. Cost us sixty dollars a 
dozen, more than two dollars a pound. 
Here’s a fine one,’’ and he holds up what re- 
sembles a snapping turtle about eight inches 
long, with shell clearly marked off in 
diamond-shaped divisions. It has a more 
delicate skin and smaller bones than the 
“ce snapper.”’ 

When the steward has brought to the hotel 
kitchen the needed supplies, his functions, 
whatever the theory, do not cease. Often 
the kitchen force is under his command, 
save only the cooks proper, who look to the 
chef for orders and protection. And here too 
is a further division, for the chef frequently 
has little to do with the baker. 

Whether it is in an American plan hotel, 
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that is, one charging a given price for a 
meal, regardless of the dishes chosen by the 
guest, or a European plan, in which each 
dish costs its own price, and the dinner costs 
the added sum of the dishes composing it ; 
whichever it is, the menu, or card, is not a 
document that anyonecandrawup. It taxes 
the ingenuity of steward and chef combined. 
From the guest’s point of view it must give 
variety, tempt his appetite and satisfy it ; 
one day’s menu must differ from that of the 
next, it must not be drawn on the assump- 
tion that a dish is ‘‘something 2 /a big- 
name,’? to use the words of Mr. Weber, 
whose Cooks’ Exchange is sometimes con- 
founded with that other useful institution, 
Cook’s Tours. The chef looks at the menu 
from the artist’s standpoint, and the chef 
who cannot so view it deserves to have his 
own butcher hack off his spurs with the 
cleaver. 

The steward has another aim in regard to 
the menu, he must see that the menu contains 
what is cheap because it is plenty and what 
is sought because it is scarce. His conserva- 
tive drift it is to make the first of these the 
dinner, and of the second to make the frill. 

The menu of an unusual banquet can be 
noteworthy. Mr. Drake’s annual game din- 
ner contains in varieties of deer, bear, squir- 
rel, hedgehog, etc., more sorts of game than 
the uninitiated wot of. The Californians of 
New York, at their annual banquet, have no 
meats, fruits, or wines not furnished by the 
forests, orchards, and vineyards of Cali- 
fornia. The Vegetarian Society of New York 
presents a problem to the hotels of that city. 
The St. Denis—known equally well as a 
hotel and as a restaurant—on the last day of 
February ventured the repute of its cuisine 
on the society’s annual dinner. As the din- 
ner was in all ways commended by the mem- 
bers, who were not unwatchful for flaws, it 
may interest the reader to examine the 


MENU. 
SOUP. 
Cream of celery. 
RELISHES, 
Tomatoes. Cucumbers, 
Salted almonds. Pickled walnuts. 
Haricot beans on bread, with curry sauce. 


Olives. 


REMOVES. 
Braised lettuce with mushroom sauce and celery 
croquettes. 
Stewed oyster plant with risoto and sweet potatoes 
lyonnaise. 
Brussels sprouts, cream sauce. 
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Lemon ice. 
French peas, country style. 

Baked stuffed tomatoes with spaghetti 4 la Milanaise. 
Fried squash, creole style, with corn fritters. 
Mixed salad with toasted crackers. 

SWEETS, 
Crofite of mixed fruits, 
Nesselrode pudding, 


Rice and apricots. 
Orange salad. 


DESSERT, 


Stilton, Roquefort and Camembert cheese. 
Fruits of the season. Nuts. Raisins. Cakes. 
Tea, Coffee. Chocolate. 


(The water used at the tables is all filtered and sterilized.) 

The dinner of eight or more courses has no 
sympathy in the appetites of hotel men, who 
find in three or four courses a sufficient ban- 
quet. By their example the average guest 
at a hotel eats not only too much, but of 
too many dishes, and he spends too much 
time overthem. Cooks incline toward sim- 
ple dishes in their everyday life. 

After all, what is a steward, what is a 
menu, if the chef de cuisine has not the 
knowledge, the taste, the skill, the pride, the 
administrative power that his office de- 
mands of him? Those versed in the fasci- 
nating history of cookery earnestly discuss 
the feasting in Homer and bewail the loss of 
Archestratus’ poem on Gastronomy. When 
other arts were drawn to Rome from Greece, 
cooking went with them. The shocking 
luxury and extravagance of the Romans 
alone could conceive a dish of five hundred 
peacocks’ brains or as many nightingales’ 
tongues. An effort in that direction was 
made by a patron of the Brunswick, who for 
many nights of successive winters ordered, 
for two, a dish of terrapins’ eggs ; a bottle of 
claret at eight dollars was always part of the 
order ; a trifle or two more, and then a re- 
turn courtesy of forty or fifty dollars. 

With Catharine de Medici’s advent in 
France, French cookery began to be an art. 
Louis the Great brought it to a further per- 
fection, and the national supremacy in that 
line is not now to be doubted. 

The post of cook or of purveyor to the king 
was one of great honor and opportunity and 
one of trepidation as well. Madame de 
Sévigné relates that Vatel, the méditre 
a’ hotel of the great Condé, committed suicide 
in the terrible suspense lest some fish 
ordered for a breakfast to the king should 
not arrive. Hayward, of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, sometimes known as the “ last of the 
great diners out,’’ records this as one of the 
most extraordinary instances of self-devo- 
tion in history. The fish came on time. 








Henry VIII., and we can well believe the 
story, bestowed a manor on a cook who 
made a peculiarly gratifying pudding. 

Wellington was unfortunate. He secured 
the best chef the world could furnish him, 
and the poor fellow resigned in tears because 
the Iron Duke neither praised the best nor 
blamed the worst set before him. 

The cuisine as well as the language of di- 
plomacy seems to be French. If the royal 
kitchens of Europe were scheduled, the ma- 
jority of cooks in each would be found to be 
French—not that their methods are more 
wholesome, though scientific men urge that 
Americans might at least learn from them to 
eat oftener, and stuff less often. The Ger- 
man cook is more apt to be a scholar than an 
artist in his craft. The Italian rarely reaches 
the top round, and the English cook inclines 
to his specialties, that is, chops, tarts, and 
plum pudding. Even what are known as 
national dishes, confesses Hayward, will be 
found in their perfection from the hand of a 
Frenchman. Soa French chefis at the head 
of the best hotel kitchen. He is likely to 
have come from Alsace, where he served an 
apprenticeship, actually paying two hundred 
francs for a year in a pastry cook’s establish- 
ment, and when he left, his place was filled 
from a waiting list of six or eight. He then 
volunteers, for nothing, for two years, witha 
regular cook, serving for the greater part of 
the time probably as kitchen wait. 

In Switzerland, that country of hotels, and 
of good cooks too, women cooks are 
found, but the strain and the exactions, 
the danger from fire in the hurly burly of a 
rushing, crowded American hotel kitchen, 
and American hotels do not vary much in 
these particulars—are such as few women 
can endure. Those who are found in the 
kitchen at all, are in the pastry department 
or prepare vegetables, and wash dishes, 
pitchers, tureens, and such others as cannot 
be washed by machine. The dishwashing 
machine consists of a tank containing hot 
suds, into which a tray or rack filled with 
plates, platters, and saucers set on edge, is 
lowered. A turbine wheel at the bottom of 
the tank sends the suds boiling through be- 
tween the dishes thoroughly cleaning them, 
shirking none and with no risk of breaking. 

The chef de cuisine, the superintendent of the 
whole, is at the head of the cooking force. 
Next comes the second chef, or second cook, 
sometimes called the saucier, who com- 
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pounds the soups and sauces, and also boils 
meats. He is often the hardest worked man 
in the kitchen, and he is the most capable of 
taking the chef’s place. On coming to this 
country he has to learn that the American 
looks on soup not as the introduction to a 
feast, but as a substantial part of it, and, fur- 
ther, that the American will often take his 
most delicate soup and pitch into it salt, 
pepper, stewed tomatoes, Worcestershire 
sauce, Tobasco sauce, pepper sauce—any 
condiment within his reach, before he tastes 
it. Hethinks the American does not know, 
in any fine sense, what taste is. 

The soups are made usually in huge 
kettles or caldrons of copper heavily lined 
with block tin, which is renewed as worn 
out, say, every four years. These kettles 
are double nearly to the top and between 
the inside and the outside flows steam, by 
which the soup is simmered until the cook 
pronounces it done. The chef goes, just 
before dinner, from kettle to kettle, testing 
each soup and looking very judicial as 
he does so and it is ten to one that he 
will remind the onlooker of a canary sip- 
ping water. He adds a bit more spice here, 
a drop more sauce there, a sprig more mint 
or a shake of salt tothe other. Ifa banquet 
is in process, while the soup is being eaten, 
the fish is taken from the fire and placed on 
plates. Then comes the order ‘‘Servez le 
potsson’’—for French rules in the kitchen— 
and the next course is marshaled for service. 

The French place great stress on the sauces 
and gravies, saying that with the proper 
sauce, one could eat an elephant. Undoubt- 
edly so, for one of the most famous of chefs 
has told me that, rightly prepared, rat is 
very good. 

The votisseury is next in rank after the 
sauciery. He roasts and broils all meats and 
fish so cooked. The oven roast rules in 
most kitchens, though some hotels, with the 
Fifth Avenue at their head, hold to the old- 
fashioned spit ; and a twenty-pound joint 
turning before a huge vertical grate that 
holds two or three hundredweight of hard 
coal is certainly an appetizing sight. Broil- 
ing is done over charcoal, the most acute 
cooks distinguishing between charcoal of va- 
rious woods, and preferring birch or maple. 
The most advanced method of broiling is 
under gas, which draws the juices upward 
in the meat and seals them, wasting none. 

The entremetier cooks whatever can be 
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called a side-dish ; some call him the fry 
cook. Eggs, omelettes, vegetables, come 
from his hand. 

The garde 2 manger makes the salads and 
dresses the cold meats. 

The boucher, butcher, and potssonier, fish 
dresser, are ranked in the che/’s force, as also 
are the under vegetable cook, égumier, and 
even the firemen and the pot washer—the 
casserolier. A chef de nuit, a rotisseur de nuit, 
and others are added and the force is strength- 
ened by assistants in one or another division. 

The carvers of the hotel stand behind what 
is known as the steam or carving table. 
This is a long covered tray with holes cut in 
the cover. Over these holes are placed the 
platters of roast beef, boiled ham, turkey, 
duck, and the like staple meats. Some of 
the vegetables are served in the same way, 
kitchen waits bringing fresh supplies from 
the range as needed. 

The waiters, having their orders from the 
guests, go to the carvers for portions wanted 
from their table, or call out their orders for 
broiled fish or omelette orsalad. Each cook 
is alert for orders coming to his department 
and responds ‘‘ Bon,’’ and sets about prepar- 
ing the dish which in due time the waiter 


gathers with his other orders and reports to 


the guest. Thecooks have by them trays 
full of such things as are most frequently 
called for ; if the order is an unusual one he 
sends a wait to the butcher or storeroom or 
potssonier as the case may be. 

In most hotels a check system of some sort 
enables the steward to follow any order, and 
trace the expense to the hotel of any guest, 
or make an average. The expense account 
must be carefully itemized and overhauled 
with every change in the markets. 

In some hotels the chef is about the floor 
constantly during the meal, aiding here, 
ordering there ; in others he has so trained 
his force that he watches and controls the en- 
tire movement of the kitchen without seem- 
ing effort. - 

The responsibility of the chef is great, and 
his position is no sinecure ; his education is 
equal in length to a classical course in a 
university and he must have ina high de- 
gree a natural aptitude for his profession ; he 
should be an epicure and not a glutton. 

Yet the salary he gets is not as magnifi- 
cent as popular repute—whose dozen is rarely 
less than thirteen—has described it. Prob- 
ably no ten thousand dollar chef has ever 
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been seen—for any length of time. ‘The best 
chefs receive salaries ranging from $2,500 to 
$5,000. The newer houses usually pay the 
larger salaries. The Lakewood chef has 
$5,000, and the Savoy, $4,000. The Waldorf 
goes materially above these figures. The 
Adams House of Boston, the Palmer House 
of Chicago, the Fifth Avenue, the Bruns- 
wick, and the Marlborough consider $3,000 a 
fair salary. 

The subordinates of the kitchen rank in 
the same proportion at much lower figures. 
Sauciers rarely receive more than $125 per 
month ; vofisseurs, perhaps $95 ; the garde a 
manger, $85; the dboucher, on an average, 
$80 ; entremetier, $75; potssonier, $50; légu- 
miter, $50. 

In these days when no Mocha coffee has 
been in the general market for upward of ten 
years, and we are getting it regularly from 
our friend the grocer, it is gratifying to find 
that the hotels do not use Mocha, but each 
hotel has, after experimenting much, -dis- 
covered a mixture of Java and one kind or 
more of South American coffee. The faculty 
of making coffee is not to be communicated 
by recipe—nor are the dishes served by the 
chef, who often has a considerable library to 
turn to, though he has most of the recipes in 
memory. 

The baker of a hotel is as often outside the 
control of the chefas under it. The bakery 
is off at one side and may be quite shut away 
from the kitchen. The oven looks like a 
lime kiln. It is made of brick or tile, with a 
tile floor, five or ten feet across, and, it may 
be, revolving on a pivot ;from this come 
each day a thousand rolls of various sorts, 
long loaves of French bread enough to reach 
around the block, and pies, cakes, and dump- 
lings innumerable. 

On the baker and his assistants, the pastry 
cooks and the ice cream men, devolves the 
making of most of the fancy pieces. The 
day of ‘‘a castle of pies, one of which being 
opened, out spring some frogs, making the 
ladies to laugh and shriek,’’ and another 
frees a flock of birds—four and twenty per- 
haps—that day is past, but the day of out- 
landish gelatine figures is still with us, 
more ’s the pity. 

There are pieces of meat that never are 
seen on the table—marrow bones and the 
parings of steaks, and so on; they go to 
make stock for the soups. The help table 
consumes in stews and made dishes the 
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larger part of the jagged pieces which, for 
looks, cannot go to the guests. The help 
number nearly half the guest accommodation 
of a hotel, and cost, to feed, about one third 
as much per capita. 

The waste ofa large kitchen is, it is need- 
less to say, enormous, yet it is not so large 
in proportion as that in the private family 
setting an equal table. Many a good tid- 
bit comes from the table—a bit of broiled 
chicken, a slice of cold lamb, often the help 
take it, but oftener it reaches the refuse barrel. 
This waste is pitiful. Now and then a hotel 
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has the, choicer bits saved and given in 
charity or sold. at a nominal price. The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel sells many pounds a 
week in this way. The Marlborough Hotel 
gives coffee and bread to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and the Two Cent Dairy Kitchen. 
The Brunswick gives each day to a different 
charity. These are exceptions, though not 
by any means the only ones, to the general 
rule that wastes many a good meal for the 
destitute—flung away with, to quote one 
steward, ‘‘Don’t care to take the pains, 
beggars are frauds, you know.”’ 


HIGH BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 


Translated for 


N all places where space is lacking to 
| crowded populations the tendency is to 
remedy the trouble by substituting 
height for ground dimensions. Roofs rise 
toward the sky and the houses become what 
are popularly termed sky-scrapers. 
These high houses are not of recent inven- 


tion. Antiquity knew them. Tyre, narrowed 
in between its two ports, attempted to climb 
up to heaven with more success than did the 
masons of the Tower of Babel. Carthage, com- 
pressed between the sea and its ramparts, fol- 
lowed the same traditions in order to satisfy 
thesame needs. Asin Tyre, the houses rose to 


great heights. Heavy masonry does not per- 
mit of very elevated buildings, so these con- 
structions were mostly of timber-work. The 
Tyrians had acquired in the art of building in 
wood a greatrenown. Solomon received from 
Tyre thirty thousand carpenters. That he 
was ableto find so many there, proves that 
there must have been abundant opportunity 
for them to practice their trade. The moun- 
tains of Lebanon furnished them the ma- 
terial ; a long apprenticeship made them the 
most skillful of workers; and the houses of 
the wealthy Tyrian merchants called into de- 
mand their service. These houses were sev- 
eral stories in height, built of wood resting 
upon stone foundations. 

But these renowned Tyrian houses, however 
high they might have been, would suffer 
greatly in comparison with the edifices to be 
seen to-day in the great cities of the United 
States. It is not the lack of room in this 


' The Chautauquan '’ from the French ‘‘ Revue Des Deux Mondes."’ 


large country which has led to this resort ; 
but the need of concentrating business in the 
quarters where it has become established, the 
fabulous prices at which land in these quar- 
ters is held, and the small size of the lots set 
apart for the original buildings, all conspire to 
bring into existence this singular and extrav- 
agant architecture. 

It is true that in the Old World high build- 
ings are nota novelty. There arein Paris 
many buildings of six and seven stories, but 
there has been an effort to preserve in them 
acertain respect for harmony of proportion ; 
successive projections, elegant profiles, alter- 
nations of light and shadow, and details of or- 
namentation remedy toa great degree the 
faults of equilibrium which Americans disre- 
gard. French architects have been accused of 
too great a liking for symmetry and for the 
balancing of form, but this enchant at least 
puts them on guard against the opposite ex- 
cesses. Besides, the regulations of the com- 
mission of the public ways forbid them to 
raise the roof of one building above that of 
its neighbor. Ifthere results from thisa cer- 
tain monotony, at least there is no offense 
given to taste. 

The English do not preserve in all points 
our French reserve ; they begin to feel the in- 
fluence of the American movement. London 
for some time has shown a tendency to rise 
into the air. Especially has the business 
quarter, known as the City of London, set the 
example of gradually substituting for the 
old low and characterless buildings, houses 
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of four or five stories, and this movement 
seems now to be spreading to all quarters. 
Can it be that the English are abandoning 
their antique preference for the little sep- 
arate house in which each family lives apart, 
for the large apartment houses which they 
have mockingly called ‘‘ chests of drawers ’’? 
This sort of building has its decided advan- 
tage. To have all the roomson one floor and 
not be obliged to go up and down stairs 
numberless times a day, which is not easy, 
and to have them all kept at an even tem- 
perature are not small elements in comfort. 

London associations are beginning to erect 
these lofty constructions. Near Albert-Gate 
there is the Residential Hotel, an apartment 
house, thirteen stories high. It is built of 
brick and Scotch granite. The facade upon 
the street presents at each floor and even to 
the gables of the summit, projecting balconies 
which recall the old English houses of the 
time of Queen Anne. The Queen Anne style 
is prevalent now throughout Great Britain, 
having been substituted for the Elizabethan 
style by the new school of architecture, whose 
leader is Mr. Norman Shaw, an artist of great 
original talent although he draws his inspi- 
ration from sources of the past. 

The situation of the Residential Hotel on 
the great thoroughfare between Knights- 
bridge and Hyde Park is most happy. The 
whole posterior facade opens upon the park 
and its favorite promenade, Rotten Row. Ac- 
cording to the first plan the building was to 
have been three stories higher. The mem- 
bers of the council-board were aroused, but 
they found a means for reducing it. ‘‘ We 
may not beable to prevent you from building 
your Tower of Babel,’’ they said, ‘‘and from 
covering with its shadow the elms of the 
park ; but if you do it we will deprive you of 
the view. We will build on its borders a 
wall of equal height which will completely 
hide it from your windows.’’ The argument 
prevailed. A building which was tocost halfa 
million poundscould not run therisk of losing 
half its value, so a compromise was effected. 

From the grand vestibule runs the great 
staircase andthe elevator. Ten of the stories 
contain sixty complete apartments of from 
six to ten rooms each ; and the higher floors, 
rooms for single persons or very small fam- 
ilies. Excepting these latter apartments, 
comprising only twoor three rooms each, the 
others unite in themselves those elements of 
comfort to which the English are accustomed, 
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culinary departments, servants’ rooms, bath- 
rooms, dressing-rooms, etc. The dining-room, 
contrary to French customs, is as far as pos- 
sible from the parlors ; neither the noise nor 
the odors from the table can reach them. Com- 
munications are established with the general 
kitchens in the basement, and any one may 
supply his table from them if he prefers, 
Orders given through the telephone are im- 
mediately filled. All the floors are heated, 
and all the rooms are furnished with incandes- 
cent lamps. Excepting on the ground floor, 
the ceilings are only about ten feet high. 
The rooms are simply decorated. This is 
only one of many instances which goto prove 
that England is accepting the French style 
of dwellings. Such dwellings have their 
faults ; their vestibules are public places, 
their stairways are streets ; but when once we 
have entered our own door, we are not con- 
demned to perpetual gymnastic exercise by 
being obliged to go up stairs to dress, to go 
down stairs to dine, and to make another as- 
cent at bedtime. It would seem that the 
English, jealous as they are of their homes, 
have found in our system some advantages, 
since they are thus beginning to build these 
residences which can on an average com- 
modiously house fifty families. 

The American of the United States, al- 
though of English origin, does not profess 
such fanaticism for his home life. He will- 
ingly passes from one place to another. The 
reason for this is easy to trace. Originally 
composed of exiles, either voluntary or forced, 
the population has not often taken the leisure 
to settle ; it has been moving for a long time 
and is moving still. The immigration which 
formed it has not ceased to bring to it restless 
multitudes from the Old World. Tradition, 
heredity, love of money, all lead its people to 
move without ceasing. This explains the 
importance which great hotels hold in the 
United States, as in them so many families 
are housed while the husbands and fathers are 
absent speculating in the petroleum of Penn- 
sylvania, in the cotton of Louisiana, or in 
the precious metals of California and Arizona. 

In the cities of America and especially in 
those in which there are heavy commercial in- 
terests, the land is marked off with a view to 
making as many street fronts as possible. 
Consequently the lots are deep and very nar- 
row. 

The only remedy for these difficulties is to 
build up into the air. Houses of five or six 
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stories do not rent for enough to make a fair 
return for the capital invested in them. 
Hence it is necessary to seek in the air the 
space which the soil refuses, and this is done 
by piling story upon story. In general it is 
true that the highest rent is paid for the 
highest houses because they are the latest 
built and unite in themselves all the elements 
of comfort, of interior decoration, and of 
accessory services. 

Speculation does not fail to take advantage 
of good sites for these lofty buildings. In 
Chicago most of them are chosen so as to 
command a fine lake view, and in order that 
this may be shared more generally by all the 
guests of a hotel, the dining rooms are situated 
just under the roof, whence spreads out on 
all sides an immense panorama. These ho- 
tels are served by as many elevators as are 
found necessary for the convenience of their 
guests. In some of the largest buildings 
many elevators are required, as, for instance, 
in Ashland Block, where there are seventeen, 
and in the Masonic Temple, eighteen. It has 
been estimated that in this latter building, 
which is nineteen stories high and contains 
lodgings for freemasons and offices for all 
sorts of societies and business enterprises, 
there can be carried from the ground floor to 
the roof forty thousand persons daily. The 
Chamber of Commerce contains five hundred 
offices, the Tacoma Building an equal num- 
ber, the Rookery and the Venetian Building 
each six hundred ; and these four buildings, 
now counted among those that are already 
old, are only from ten to thirteen stories high. 

In New York it would seem that all of the 
large journals are vying with one another for 
the honor of having the highest of these 
tower-buildings, these edifices which from the 
front, on account of their narrowness, present 
the appearance of veritable towers. The Sux 
has not yet constructed its building, but the 
plans are all designed, and we need not 
be surprised on learning one of these days 
that the foundations are laid on which will 
rise a tower tothe height of four hundred 
feet or more, presenting the astonishing 
spectacle of thirty stories. The architect who 
has dared to trace such plans and who will 
dare to execute them is Mr. Bruce Price, whose 
name merits being known. The towers of 
Notre Dame in Paris reach to a height of two 
hundred and twenty-four feet, and the lantern 
of the Pantheon in the same city is two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight feet above the ground. 
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We can imagine the effect which will be pro- 
duced on the readers of the Suz when they 
first learn that the paper has been prepared 
for them in those serene regions which the 
cross on St. Peter’s in Rome and the top of 
the highest pyramids of Egypt scarcely reach. 

It is clear that for this kind of building the 
ordinary materials of stone and brick would 
never serve. They would occupy too much 
space and weuld demand foundations of ex- 
cessive strength, greater than the alluvial 
soil would permit. Interior walls would di- 
minish space. The problem, then, which the 
American architect set himself to solve, ran 
about as follows: How can the greatest 
space possible be obtained on the smallest 
surface possible ; how can the least weight 
possible be made to bear the greatest resist- 
ance possible ? 

Three systems, differing quite widely, have 
been employed. The first attempt at build- 
ing these high houses was made in New 
York in 1870. The structure then erected 
was only ten stories in height. The four 
enclosing walls were of light masonry 
which served but in part as a support. The 
main supports were columns of cast iron 
which, starting from the ground, where they 
rested on a foundation of granite, reached 
the top, being jointed at each floor. The 
floors were formed by beams and cross- 
beams of rolled iron strongly bolted together. 
These were securely fastened tothe masonry. 
The whole construction was remarkably 
strong horizontally, but the Chevalier von 
Emperger, an architect of New York, from 
whose writings I have largely drawn, has 
shown that the vertical strength is much 
less. 

Instead of columns of cast iron joined to- 
gether from floor to floor, which it has been 
feared are not sufficiently strong to resist the 
frequent hurricanes, there have more lately 
been used supports of rolled iron. They 
have, moreover, the advantage of reaching 
two stories in single spans, which plan 
diminishes by half the number of joints, and 
they offer to the wind a sort of elasticity 
which permits them to bend without break- 
ing. This device could bear a much greater 
weight ; it was no longer necessary to con- 
struct walls as pointsof support. Their réle 
became subordinate, and they served the pur- 
pose simply of filling in between the parts of 
this great ossature. A fine example of this 
kind of construction was shown in the Eiffel 
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Tower. Wall up in imagination the in- 
terstices of this skeleton, and it becomes a 
good specimen of one of these tower build- 
ings. A great many of them are to be 
found in New York, in Chicago, and in cities 
of the third order, like St. Paul. 

The third system, the most recent and the 
one which enjoys to-day the greatest favor, is 
that to which the name of ‘the Chicago 
style’? has been given, because it was first 
followed in that city in 1889. It consists of 
suppressing masonry entirely, at least in so 
far as any thought of support is concerned, 
and substituting for it metallic plates. Steel 
takes the place of iron in all the pillars. If 
masonry is employed at all it is upon the 
summers, or bearing-beams above the lintels 
of the windows, and it then is supported by 
the pressure of the pillars ofthe great frame- 
work. This method makes the stone work 
of each floor entirely independent, its weight 
does not rest upon the ground, and hence 
does not demand a special foundation. 

But the subject of foundations acquires 
only the more importance when it be- 
comes a question of supporting the jointed 
pillars or columns. Two systems are ex- 
tolled and employed for the foundations of 
these monstrous houses. One establishes 
them on a bed of concrete, surmounted by 
several layers of stone arranged in the form 
of steps, and upon them rest the walls and 
the columns if the house is built of masonry 
and iron, the columns alone ifit is built en- 
tirely of iron or of steel. The foundations 
form thus a thick massive compact which 
rests upon the crumbling soil. 

It does not appear that these foundations 
sufter much from the pressure upon them ; 
but it has been observed that the blocks 
~ frequently crack, perhaps from unequal pres- 
sure or from inequality in the stability of the 
earth beneath them. This observation led 
the constructors to establish isolated founda- 
tions for each support. Instead of piling up 
one layer of granite upon another, the archi- 
tects placed their columns upon a network of 
iron, formed of T shaped pieces or of rails 
crossed and recrossed and securely bolted. 
By the employment of this system it is no 
longer necessary to descend nine or ten feet 
to lay the foundation ; less than half of that 
depth is needed. The foundations on which 
the main pillars rest are about two feet high. 
It is estimated that a foundation of this kind 
could bear a building of thirty-eight or forty 
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stories giving all together a height of four 
hundred and seventy-five feet. 

This ingenious system, which seems of a 
solidity equal to all conceivable require- 
ments, was first put into practice in the con- 
struction of one of the greatest edifices ever 
reared, the Masonic Temple of Chicago. It 
is remarkable that upon no occasion have the 
bearing surfaces been loaded with a weight 
equal to that of other constructions, es- 
pecially ancient constructions in which the 
architects, uncertain as to their calculations, 
exaggerated prudence to the point of increas- 
ing tenfold the force of resistance in the foun- 
dation to avoid settling. 

Has the greatest degree in lightness of 
weight been yet reached? To suppose that 
it has would be to call in question the bound- 
less ingenuity of the American spirit. l- 
ready there are signs of a new evolution in 
the architecture of high buildings. They are 
beginning to put up edifices without walls, 
without stone, without pottery or bricks; 
these are replaced by double walls of iron or 
steel. It isofsteel that the Woman’s Temple 
of Chicago is built, and entirely of steel that 
the Sun Building will be built. The double 
walls will be formed of plates of steel 
clamped and bolted. The space between 
them will be as small as possible and will be 
utilized for ventilation, for holding the gas 
and water pipes, telegraph and telephone 
wires, and even for carrying packages and 
letters. 

There is no necessity limiting constructors 
to materials known and already in use. In 
Chicago they are about to use bricks made 
of hollow glass, which possess a greater 
solidity than terra cotta bricks. Some ex- 
periments have already been made in which 
glass bricks have been substituted for pressed 
bricks. But this material is too heavy for 
the foundations it is wished to use. A 
metal whose cost of extraction has been 
greatly lowered within a few years, alumin- 
ium, may be substituted for the plates, and 
even for the columns of steel. 

A problem more difficult to solve than that 
of foundations still confronts the architects. 
How can the whole area of alot be covered 
by a house and that house at the same time 
be well lighted. The plan followed mostly 
has been to put windows wherever there was 
any chance for light and then to depend upon 
gas or electricity for the rest. In a few 
notable instances there has been a grievous 

















sacrifice of space in order that windows 
might be multiplied, as in the Woman’s 
Temple, to which reference has been already 
made. The most remarkable construction, 
however, in which light on all four sides 
has been gained at the cost of space, is the 
Union Trust Building at St. Louis, erected 
by the architects Adler and Sullivan. This 
colossal structure rises to the height of 
nineteen stories in two towers exactly alike, 
which are connected at the base. Both the 
exterior and the interior facades are divided 
vertically into long arcatures rising from the 
base and embracing ten of the floors. Above 
the arcatures there is a colonnade, behind 
which are the windows of the upper two 
stories. The aspect of these twin towers, in 
which the straight line and the right angle 
predominate, is original, striking, and full of 
character. The angles and the columns of 
the arcatures are executed in masonry. 

Municipalities, the masses of the people, 
insurance companies, and even the press are 
beginning to utter cries of alarm over these 
structures. It is declared that if their erection 
goes on unmolested, in a short time it will be 
impossible to read at high noon on the 
lower floors or to breathe in the streets. As 
to the insurance companies, they make their 
observations in a very conclusive manner ; 
they increase from three to four percent their 
rates on houses which pile up the stories 
above the reach of the fire engines. But in 
New York no restriction has yet been placed 
on the ambition of the builders, beyond re- 
quiring them to take certain precautions 
against lightning and to render their struc- 
tures fire proof as far as possible, In certain 
other cities the height of buildings has been 
limited by law. 

That which strikes one first as to the ap- 
pearance of these colossal houses is their 
lack of proportion, that which in architecture 
isa capital vice. Lack of proportion implies 
alack of harmony. Without harmony be- 
tween all the parts which compose it, archi- 
tecture is no longer anything more than 
building, the ugliness of which may be 
carried to monstrosity. It is allin vain to 
claim that the satisfaction arising from the 
adaptation to need, from the exterior mani- 
festation of utility or from the expression 
more or less exact of the manners, the uses, 
the habits, even the eccentricities of an epoch 
or of a nation is sufficient to constitute an 
art and to impress upon it the character of 
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beauty. The eye and consequently the mind 
revolts against deformed constructions. 

American architects, who are for the most 
part intelligent artists as well as skilled con- 
structors, have grappled with this fault. 
Their studies have taught them that high 
architecture ought to be slender and to affect 
the pyramidal form. This notion is in ac- 
cord with the principles of construction. It 
acquired its glory in the pointed church of 
the thirteeuth century. Ifthe edifice takes 
the cubic form it is necessary to lower the 
ridge and to give it a larger foundation. 
This was the style of the Greek temple, the 
ideal of just proportions. The American 
architect who builds neither Gothic churches 
nor Greek temples, but great houses contain- 
ing the greatest possible number of suitable 
apartments, makes conscientious efforts to 
lessen in his cubical construction the fault of 
walls too high for a base too narrow. Some- 
times he divides his edifice so as to present 
the appearance of superimposed parts, 
oftener he runs the columns directly from 
the base to the top, even for a distance of 
nineteen stories, as in the Pioneer Press 
Building at St. Paul; or he may crown them 
with colonnadgs, as in the Union Trust 
Building of St. Louis. 

Among the high houses which have at- 
tracted most attention are the Hotel Waldorf, 
the buildings of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, and the Times Building in 
New York ; the Venetian Building and the 
Auditorium in Chicago. The latter, a colos- 
sal affair, contains a hotel of four hundred 
rooms, one hundred and thirty-six offices, a 
concert hall which will seat five hundred 
persons, and a theater, one of the most 
sumptuous in the world, in which four 
thousand spectators can be accomfnodated. 

If the dissimulation resorted to in the vari- 
ous devices to restore some degree of harmony 
to these ill-proportioned buildings cannot 
strictly beallowed to pass asamong the prin- 
ciples of art, it certainly is a worthy attempt 
made by American artists to overcome ad- 
verse fixed conditions. In France we have 
as yet had little occasion to construct these 
high buildings, but, in all probability, if 
the necessity were laid upon us, we also 
should begin piling our houses one above 
another, Pelion upon Ossa, and we should 
not believe ourselves, on that account, to be 
giants. 
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DAPHNE’S CRUISE ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 


BY ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG. 
Wife of Commander Craig of the United States Navy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HEN evening came a merry party 

\ \ started out from the Shadow for the 

governor’s ball. The captain took 
ashore in his gig the Leightons, and Lieuten- 
ant Morrison, who was to have the pleasure of 
at least the first dance with Miss Carew and 
a care for her interests during the evening. 

The cutter, which was capable of a larger 
load, carried the officers of the ship, not on 
duty, who cared to accept the invitation. 

A throng of jinrikishas were waiting at 
the hatoba, for ships’ boats loaded with offi- 
cers in their most brilliant uniforms were 
arriving in rapid succession, boats that, but 
for the setting of the sun, would have been 
flying the flags of many nations. 

The streets of Kobe were, as usual, gay 
with lanterns, swinging from the jinrikisha 
handles, from the booths in the bazaars, from 
the doors and windows of the shops. It 


seemed as ifa swarm of monstrous fireflies 
were flitting through the city. 

But the glory of lanterns culminated in 
the Municipal Building, where the ball was 


given. It was not an immense edifice, and 
the five thousand lanterns followed closely 
the outlines of the facade. They were pat- 
terned from the old Japanese flag, a red disc 
on a white ground; but for the sake of 
variety, on each alternate one the colors 
were reversed, a white disc ona red ground. 
Over the high iron gates and railings of the 
entrance were lanterns decorated with other 
flags ; each guest found the flag of his na- 
tion shining in his face as he entered. 

Daphne had forgotten her disabled ward- 
robe until the critical glances of some Ameri- 
can and Englishwomen, arranging their 
own gorgeous plumage in the cloak room, 
recalled it to her. She then realized, as she 
had not done before, her patched up attire ; 
but she walked into the ballroom on Lieu- 
tenant Morrison’s arm, with the sweetness 
and strength of nerve popularly supposed to 
be attained on like occasions only by fresh 
aid from Worth, or some such millinery po- 
tentate. 

Lady Leighton had noticed the stony 


stares from the peacocks in the cloakroom, 
and watched her niece, first with some pity, 
then with much admiration at her unfalter- 
ing indifference. At the earliest opportunity 
she whispered in her ear, 

‘‘Not all the heroes step on battlefields, 
Daphne dear.”’ 

When the captious beholders entered a lit- 
tle later, and found Miss Carew on the dais 
with the governor’s party, while they walked 
below with the undistinguished many, pos- 
sibly it occurred to them that there may be 
passports in society more powerful than the 
newest fashions, 

The governor and the vice governor were in 
court dress, resplendent with gold embroid- 
ery, while their wives were in Paris gowns. 

They all were charming with the courtesy 
that is innate with the Japanese people, both 
of high and of low degree. 

Daphne’s partners were of many nations ; 
a hap-hazard costume did not interfere with 
theiy appreciation of an attractive girl. She 
glided easily over the floor with American 
navy officers ; she whirled in the one direc- 
tion with Englishmen who could not reverse, 
until the room seemed to be whirling too ; 
she was spun up and down, and across the 
floor, madly but safely, by Russian lieuten- 
ants ; she hopped, skipped, and jumped to 
accommodate herself to the very erratic 
movements of Germans; stumbled through 
sets of lanciers with bewildered Japanese at- 
tachés ; and endured waltzes with Austrians, 
whose spasmodic jerks were worthy of rous- 
ing into jealousy that blessed patron of the 
dance, St. Vitus. 

A longed-for relief came to her when Lieu- 
tenant Morrison, claiming one of his dances, 
quite willingly followed her suggestion that 
they should walk it, talk it, or, better still, 
sit it out. 

‘*T seem to have been flung into atoms,” 
she said, with a weary sigh, ‘‘and I look to 
you to collect me together again.”’ 

‘* You have earned the right to be tired,” 
he said gently. ‘‘ You have played a very 
active part in honor of the mikado.”’ 

‘‘I should enjoy watching the antics 
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now,’’ said Daphne with a wilted smile. ‘‘I 
wish you would find a quiet corner where 
we can ‘ spectate’ awhile.”’ 

‘‘Miss Carew,’ said Lieutenant Morrison, 
as they wandered down the side of the ball- 
room, looking for a haven, ‘‘ you remind me 
of an American I used to know.”’ 

‘‘Qh, dear! I wonder why I am always 
reminding people of some American or 
other ?’’ she said rather petulantly. 

‘‘Here is a nook where you can rest,’’ he 
exclaimed, with the fervor of a discoverer, as 
he spied an unoccupied divan in a snug cor- 
ner under one of the galleries. ‘‘ Will you 
sit here ?’’ 

‘Very gladly,’’ she replied, as she sank, 
exhausted, on the low, broad seat. 

He arranged the cushions carefully behind 
her head and shoulders. 

‘‘ Are you comfortable now ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, deliciously comfortable!’ she an- 
swered, with dazzling gratitude. ‘‘ Now if 
you will only arrange yourself as delight- 
fully as you have disposed me, you will be 
able to appreciate my thanks.”’ 

‘* My comfort need not be considered, and 
thanks are not to be mentioned,’ he said, 
smiling, as he settled himself beside her. 

‘For a self-denying person who refuses to 
consider his own comfort, you give a most 
luxurious impression,’’ Daphne said, regard- 
ing his satisfied attitude, and laughing in 
her low, quiet way. 

“Thank you. In my opinion the govern- 
or’s ball has just reached its height of suc- 
cess. If my appearance expresses, in the 
smallest degree, my personal delight at my 
present situation I must look, not only lux- 
urious, but radiant.’’ 

‘‘You do look luxurious, you have left no 
room for doubt in that respect.’’ 

‘‘A few moments ago, Miss Carew, I ac- 
cused you of reminding me of an American 
friend. I must explain such a serious 
charge. This friend of mine used striking 
expressions sometimes’’—Lieutenant Mor- 
rison made a hesitating, cautious selection of 
terms—‘‘ and once, when my astonishment 
at her fantastic language escaped me, she 
told me that I ought to be aware that Boston 
women are not limited to ordinary words 
and expressions. Now, ‘spectate’ has rather 
an American flavor, don’t you know?”’ 

‘“‘ Has it?’ asked Daphne, absently, as if 
she were Queen of all the Innocents. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, then, like so many English girls, I am 


trying to imitate Americans.’’ 

“Oh, no, it is not that, I am sure,’’ he 
said, instantly. ‘‘Imitations are never at- 
tractive.’’ 

His tone was more complimentary than 
his words. 

The color rose in Daphne’s cheeks, and she 
said hurriedly, 

‘“‘T would rather talk of Japanese women, 
if it is all thesame to you. Can you tell me, 
Mr. Morrison, why they have a reputation 
for beauty? I have yet to see a really beau- 
tiful Japanese face.’”’ 

‘“‘That is not the popular opinion,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Ican understand why they are con- 
sidered beautiful. Their smooth, guileless, 
amiable countenances make a favorable im- 
pression that invests them with beauty.” 

‘* But they have not a trace of thought or 
intelligence.”’ 

‘*Can you look at the wife of the vice gov- 
ernor this evening and still say you have 
not seen a beautiful Japanese woman ?”’ Lieu- 
tenant Morrison asked, with surprise. 

‘‘She is, indeed, exquisitely pretty, but 
she is hardly atype. Sheis pretty because 
she is wzlike a Japanese woman and /tke a 
French woman.”’ 

" He admitted the force of that assertion and, 
encouraged by his apparent sympathy, 
Daphne continued, with even more vigor, 

‘‘T cannot imagine an American or Eng- 
lish gentleman falling in love with a Japanese 
woman or, rather, staying in love with her 
long enough to marry her.”’ 

‘* Yet such cases exist,’’ Lieutenant Morri- 
son remarked, sententiously. 

‘* Yes, I know that, but it is very horrid. 
When we tiffined at the Kamakura hotel, 
sitting near us at table were the foreign 
gentleman and his Japanese wife whose 
courtship and marriage have formed the 
foundation for so many picturesque love 
stories in American magazines.”’ 

‘*T have been told that one need only in- 
troduce a tea house, and an American in love 
with a Japanese girl, to insure prompt ac- 
ceptance of the manuscript.’’ 

“This ‘heroine,’’’ continued Daphne, 
scarcely heeding the interruption, ‘‘ had a 
very plain face, utterly lacking in expres- 
sion, and she had lost whatever charm one 
may see in bungly garments and varnished 
hair, by wearing, with comic awkardness, 
European fashions.”’ 

‘‘A Japanese woman in European dress 
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certainly is atrocious,”’ said Lieutenant Mor- 
rison, with deep conviction. 

‘‘This one, at least, was not a pleasing ob- 
ject. The husband had a careworn, irritable 
look, and his manner was painfully ill-at- 
ease.” 

‘‘T can readily account for that,’’ observed 
Daphne’s listener. ‘‘ By his marriage he had 
placed himself out of touch with his own 
people and had gained no foothold in Japan- 
ese circles of his own rank.”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly. He had married the girl 
from her father’s tea house,’’ continued 
Daphne, with unabated interest, ‘‘and you 
know the wide gulf fixed in Japanese society 
between tea houses and the upper homes.”’ 

“IT know it is too wide a gulf to be 
spanned by any ordinary social engineering,” 
assented Lieutenant Morrison, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. 

“Is it not strange that a man will be so 
blind to his own interests sometimes?’ 
Daphne asked, presently. ‘‘His friends 


tried to show the infatuatéd creature just 
this future, but his obstinacy carried him on. 
I am sure I saw a lasting regret written on 
his face.”’ 

Daphne was thoroughly in earnest on 


this subject. Lieutenant Morrison watched 
her sparkling face with rather amused pleas- 
ure until she had uttered her final, very 
decided opinion. Then he said, quietly, 

‘* Still, I suppose she loved him, and regret 
for marrying her may be less hard to bear 
than remorse for leaving her would have 
been. Besides, according to Talleyrand’s 
experienced judgment, Japanese women have 
all the qualities desirable for a wife.’’ 

He paused, laughed a little, and said, 

‘“‘They are amiable, loving, obedient,— 
and fools.’’ 

‘Oh, I understood your meaning,’’ Daphne 
said, with a little touch of asperity that he 
had considered it necessary to explain his 
allusion. ‘‘ My memory helped me to make 
the application.’’ 

Quite unmoved by this fling of severity 
he asked, 

“You were not long with St. Egerton 
without discovering his extreme views on in- 
ternational marriages, were you ?”’ 

Daphne’s look of blank innocence again 
came to her aid as she answered, indiffer- 
ently, 

‘‘He is particularly prejudiced against 
American wives, is he not ?’’ 
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‘Yes, he is very tenacious on that point. 
I can understand a hesitation in regard to a 
Spanish woman, or some others, but I can 
see no reason why an American woman 
could not easily transfer her sympathies to 
the old country.”’ 

“‘T am sure it would not be a very difficult 
matter for me to assume American tastes and 
views,’’ said Daphne thoughtfully. 

‘That would be an irresistible combina- 
tion’’—Lieutenant Morrison was growing 
enthusiastic—‘‘an English girl engrafted 
with the freshest American ways !—a com- 
bination I could, and should worship !’’ 

“I think I see my Leightons looking for 
me,’’ said Daphne, rising with some precipi- 
tation. ‘‘ Weare going home, Ihope. Let 
me thank you very much, Mr. Morrison, 
for the peaceful edge of my delirious even- 
ing.’’ Lieutenant Morrison rose from his 
enviable position somewhat reluctantly. 
However, he greeted Sir Philip and Lady 
Leighton with a cordiality almost heroic, 
under the circumstances, and the party 
strolled away together. 

The governor’s guests are departing, jin- 
rikishas rattle down the hill to the hafoda, 
and man-of-war boats are returning to their 
ships. 

When, by night, the plash of oars is heard, 
the quartermaster, pacing his tour of duty on 
the deck of a man-of-war, shouts in the direc- 
tion of the dipping sound, ‘‘ Boat ahoy !”’ 
and receives the answer that informs him 
whom to expect. 

If the boat is not bound for the hailing 
ship, the reply is ‘‘ Passing’’! if it contains 
sailor men returning from liberty, the reply 
will be, ‘‘ Halloa!’’ if warrant officers, ‘‘ No, 
No!” if wardroom officers, ‘‘Ay, Ay!’’ will 
be shouted back ; if the commanding officer 
returns, the name of his ship is the answer 
to the hail. This nautical custom, like oth- 
others strange to her, seemed beautiful to 
Daphne. 

The quartermaster’s prolonged, far-away 
cry comes to Captain Dunraven’s party in 
the gig across a dim, mysterious distance ; 
the answering shout by the captain’s cox- 
swain, ‘‘ Shadow!’’ penetrates to its destina- 
tion across the black water, through the 
silent night, with the important signification 
that the commanding officer is returning to 
his floating home. 

The ship is reached, the deck officers stand 
at the head of the starboard ladder, in 
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stately, military respect, to receive him, the 
lantern that has been hoisted at the peak, 
showing tothe harbor community that the 
captain was absent from the ship, is lowered 
—and tired eyes close in safety, under the 
watch and ward of faithful hearts. 


CHAPTER X. 

In the course of numerous trips to Japan, 
Lady Leighton had somewhat frittered away 
the wild enthusiasm that is supposed to 
overwhelm all foreigners visiting there. 
She now oftener preferred her yellow-hung 
cabin to jinrikishas and paddy-fields, or even 
the entertainments that were hospitably 
showered upon her party. 

Consequently, when a Japanese captain in- 
vited the Shadow cabin party to tiffin with 
him on board his modern ironclad lying in 
the offing, yet within sight of Kobe harbor, 
she and Sir Philip placed Daphne under the 
charge of Captain Dunraven, spared them- 
selves the long pull in a sharp atmosphere, 
and remained comfortably at home on board 
the Shadow. 

Late in the afternoon, her tingling cheeks 
brightly red from the cold sea air, Daphne 
burst in upon them, waving in one hand a 


beautiful little silk Japanese flag, in the 
other, a bunch of paper chrysanthemums, 
giant variety, life size. 

‘“‘Oh, you have missed something de- 
lightful, Debsie,’? she exclaimed, as she 


passed breezily into the after cabin. ‘‘ You 
really ought to have accepted this invitation. 
The ‘ wizened little captain,’ as you so dis- 
respectfully called him, is perfectly charm- 
ing, and has given me a memorable after- 
noon. Look at these chrysanthemums !”’ 

She held them at arm’s length, twisted 
and turned them to bring into full view each 
enormous blossom, and bent her head from 
side to side as if to note every beauty. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to call my atten- 
tion to your chrysanthemums,”’ said Lady 
Leighton, elevating her eyebrows. ‘‘ The 
most careless observer could hardly fail to 
notice those monstrosities.”’ 

“You must not ridicule them. I like 
them, The sailors made them forme. They 
decorated the cabin till tiffin was over, 
when they were presented to me by the 
captain with bows, scrapes, and various con- 
vulsions of politeness. Shall I tell you all 
about everything? Should you like to hear 
it ?”? 
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‘*Oh, yes, very much. I suppose you will 
make me realize all that I have missed.’ 

Lady Leighton leaned back comfortably in 
a Madeira arm-chair, prepared to be a very 
attentive audience. Daphne had tossed her 
hat and wraps on the transom and now 
seated herself, with a light spring, on the 
huge gun that was sticking its nose into a 
porthole. From this vantage-ground she be- 
gan her narration. 

‘“‘In the first place, the sentry ‘ presented 
arms’ when we approached the ship, the 
side-boys were ‘ piped’ and scurried down to 
take their positions, holding out to us the 
ropes at the foot of the ladder.’’ 

‘““You had no share in that, my dear. 
That was done for Captain Dunraven.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t care for whom it was done. I 
enjoyed it all,—and the ladder was dressed 
in flags, that was forme. The captain came 
to the foot of the ladder,—that, too, was for 
me, he would not have done that for Captain 
Dunraven, or for any man,—took me by the 
hand and led me to the cabin, through the 
two solid lines of men and officers drawn 
up for our reception.’’ 

‘‘ That was very delightful for him as well 
as for you, doubtless,’’ Lady Leighton re- 
marked, with an expressive smile. ‘‘ But tell 
me about the tiffin, was it a Japanese feast ?’’ 

“It was deliciously cooked and elegantly 
served in French fashion. As there were 
only seven persons at the table, and the 
courses followed in rapid succession for two 
hours and a half, you may imagine that it 
was sufficiently elaborate.”’ 

‘*You look so ridiculous, Daphne, perched 
on that gun and clinging to those mam- 
moth chrysanthemums,’’ Lady Leighton 
remarked, with scorn. ‘‘ Do sit in a chair 
in a civilized manner and tell me if you 
did not find it rather stupid trying to talk 
with a captain who can speak neither Eng- 
lish nor French.” 

‘Allow me to remain ‘perched,’ Lady 
Leighton. My feet are dangling in such 
luxurious ease and swing of movement. I 
will compromise by resigning the flowers, if 
you like. You may hold them awhile, to 
console you for losing the society of my 
unique host, while I answer your question.”’ 

She flung the long paper stalks toward her 
aunt, who dodged them successfully, and 
they landed on a bookshelf across the cabin. 
The chrysanthemum battlelaughingly ended, 
Daphne resumed her story. 
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‘It was not altogether ‘ stupid’ talking to 
the captain because he had an interpreter 
constantly with him, and nearly all the 
younger officers spoke excellent English. 
Friendly complimentary toasts were drunk, 
and then we were invited on deck to see 
fencing by sailors.”’ 

‘‘In my opinion,”’ said Lady Leighton, in 
a tone that smacked of annoyance, “‘ the cus- 
tom of toasts would have been more ‘ honored 
in the breach’ since you were the only lady 
present. Still, I know they would have con- 
sidered both you and Captain Dunraven 
quite neglected without them.” 

‘Evidently, everybody was anxious to be 
very, very kind. I appreciate it so, and I 
will not listen to youif you are going te pick 
flaws.”’ 

‘‘Never mind her, Daphne,” said Sir 
Philip, in a confidential, patting manner, 
and looking up from the letters he was writ- 
ing atthe captain’sdesk. ‘‘Itis only that 
‘grapes area little sour.’ She is sorry now 


that she was too torpid to attempt the pull 
out to the Sanjio. 
dear heart.’’ 
Daphne, consoled, blew him a kiss from 
her finger tips and continued her glowing 


Go on with your report, 


account. 

‘* We had chairs on the bridge during the 
fencing, where we had a good view of the 
deck and the whole ship’s company. I do 
not know much about fencing, anyway, and 
theirs is totally different from ours, but Cap- 
tain Dunraven told me that it was marvel- 
ously good. I laughed and applauded with 
the rest, and I believe Imade quite a popular 
impression.’’ 

**T shall not allow you to tiffin on any 
more Japanese ships; you return too in- 
sufferably conceited.” 

Lady Leighton made a desperate attempt 
to look severe as she said this, but Daphne’s 
excessive demureness quite upset her inten- 
tion, which ended in a reluctant laugh. 

‘How can I help being puffed up by the 
distinction of having a dear little travesty of 
a captain stand on the bridge of his ironclad, 
and wave his silk embroidered handkerchief 
in farewell to me as long as our boat was 
within sight? There was but one drawback 
to comfort and pleasure, Debsie.’’ 

‘* You do admit there was one drawback ?”’ 
asked Lady Leighton, with a bantering 
smile. 

‘* Ah, well,’ said Daphne, with a pretty 
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gesture of impatience, ‘‘I must. The cap- 
tain’s cabin, like the captain himself, was 
on the diminutive Japanese scale. It was 
so very small and narrow, and there was so 
little room for the table, we were jammed 
against the transoms with a snugness that 
became positively painful long before the 
coffee appeared.”’ 

‘‘Cramped quarters for the commanding 
officer in that big Sazjio/’’ exclaimed Lady 
Leighton, in astonishment. ‘‘It seems in- 
credible.”’ 

‘* Although the ship is large, there is re- 
served for the cabin only the extreme little 
peak of the extremely pointed stern. I sup- 
pose, even in their naval architecture, the 
Japanese must construct some little toy 
region where they may feel at home,’’ Daphne 
explained with an air of condescending in- 
formation. 

‘* After such an eccentric social occasion, 
will you be able to endure the monotony of 
anything so conventional as a dinner with 
the wardroom officers of the Shadow this 
evening? You have not forgotten, I hope, 
that we all have that engagement.”’ 

‘Now don’t talk so, Debsie. You know 
too well my increasing admiration for naval 
life. I am crazy about it; it has gone to my 
head.”’ 

Daphne did enjoy everything in ship life. 
The thrilling bugle calls, the drills, the exer- 
cises aloft and in the rigging, the power of 
command vested in the officers, the nobility 
of character developed in most natures by 
the training of a noble profession, and the 
unwavering discipline that gave to all those 
about them a firm sense of security. 

Her fondness for naval life was not ac- 
quired solely in an English ship. She had 
seen enough of American naval life to realize 
that the customs, regulations, and discipline, 
the drills and exercises, the ship routine, 
were very similar on board English and 
American men-of-war. 

In an American ship one would not have 
found Queen Victoria’s portrait, or an en- 
graving of the Princess of Wales hanging on 
the cabin and wardroom bulkheads. A pho- 
tograph of the wife of the president of the 
United States might be seen in a collection, 
or leaning prettily framed on a desk or table 
—if she happened to be very handsome and 
popular—but it would not be devotionally 
and officially mounted. 

There were other little natural distinctions, 
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but the professional life of the two services 
was virtually the same. 

Daphne had become a favorite with every 
one on board the Shadow. Her sunny inter- 
est in everything, from the depths of the 
enormous engine to the highest mast taper- 
ing into the sky, appealed to blue-jackets 
and officers alike. Ifa race was to be pulled 
against the boats of other ships, her hand- 
kerchief, waving in encouragement from the 
steam launch that followed, carrying judges 
and umpires, inspired greater efforts and, 
perhaps, success. If a party of marines 
went ashore to exercise in firing, she never 
ignored the request to go with them, to keep 
the score; and, wearing heavy boots and a 
dark serge gown that switched over mud and 
stones, untrammelled by weight and length, 
she tramped miles of country to the rifle 
range with Lieutenant Morrison, in order to 
clap her hands in stimulating appreciation at 
each excellent shot. Such a riddled target 


as was made under her bright enthusiasm ! 
As next in rank to the captain, and so 
having many official reasons for coming 
often into the captain’s cabin, Lieutenant 
Morrison was thrown into the society of the 
Leightons more than any other officer, and 


he realized, more and more each day, the 
loveliness of Daphne Carew’s nature—the 
real kindness and tenderness that gave the 
keynote to her character and her breeding. 

His American fervor was fast losing its 
grip upon his sentiments. Where could a 
petted American belle be found willing to 
wear an unbecoming costume, and to tramp 
miles across country to do a bit of favor to a 
private soldier or a rough sailor? That trait 
alone showed the superiority of his own 
countrywomen. 

And his soul reveled on in this bliss of 
ignorance. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WHEN Daphne entered the wardroom of 
the Shadow with Sir Philip Leighton and 
Captain Dunraven at the dinner hour it was 
with some curiosity that she looked around, as 
she had not before seen this region. It had 
the usual staterooms on each side, but it was 
a broader wardroom than most ships can 
boast, and the dinner table stood across the 
room at the widest end, instead of down the 
length, as is usual. She had time to observe 
only that there were no furnishings of the 
elegant, homey order to which she was ac- 
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customed in the cabin—no luxuries, only 
essentials—because the officers, in dress uni- 
forms, one or two of whom had not yet met 
Miss Carew, crowded about their guests. 

As executive and ranking officer, Lieuten- 
ant Morrison came forward first to receive 
them, and Daphne, with some embarrass- 
ment, explained to him Lady Leighton’s 
absence. 

‘*She considers herself not only sadly un- 
fortunate, but also guilty, to leave a Banquo 
chair at your feast ; but when her headaches 
attack her they come without warning and 
with venomous fury. You'll excuse her, 
won’t you?’’ Daphne asked, in her rare, rich 
voice, as if a headache was a failing toward 
which even the best of friends sometimes 
found it difficult to be tender. 

‘“‘Tam too sorry to hear that she is not 
well to appreciate my own disappointment,’ 
he answered, ‘‘and so happy to have youin 
my own quarters,’’ he added, in a lower key, 
as others came forward with greetings. 

‘* Miss Carew, I want you to meet Lieuten- 
ant Dilton,’’ said Captain Dunraven, coming 
to her side with a tall young officer. You are 
already friends with his dog, Jim.’’ ‘‘Jim”’ 
was a huge English bulldog. ‘‘ You will, per- 
haps, reverse the proverb, and let him come 
after Jim as a partner in your good graces.”’ 

Lieutenant Dilton made a profound bow. 

‘“‘T think I must like you ‘for yourself 
alone,’ Mr. Dilton,’’ Daphne responded, with 
asmile. ‘‘I am not willing to divide my af- 
fection for Jim. His blue-blooded ugliness 
is too fascinating to be neglected in the 
least. Where is he?’’ 

‘*He will be brought in with the dessert, 
like all household cherubs,”’ replied Lieuten- 
ant Dilton. ‘‘I am so glad that you ap- 
preciate his aristocratic hair-lip, and that 
you are not afraid of him.’’ 

‘*Miss Carew,” asked Lieutenant Romeyn, 
coming toward her, ‘‘will you sometime 
allow me to make a sketch of you with Jim 
at your feet, your hand lying bravely upon 
his ear while he gazes into your face, his 
countenance beaming with his ‘divided 
grin’? It would soothe Dilton’s withered 
feelings. You see, we had some American 
ladies off at tiffin one day in Yokohama, and 
they thought Jim ‘hideous to a degree,’ 
wondered how any one could care for him, 
and expressed other cruel sentiments.’’ 

‘‘They were only chaffing,” said Lieuten- 
ant Morrison apologetically. 
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‘‘Far from it,’’ insisted Lieutenant Ro- 
meyn, ‘‘ I assure you, MissCarew. There was 
one deliciously pretty girl Dilton had been 
most anxious to meet, he had heard so much 
about her. When he had seen her and 
talked with her a few moments on deck, he 
was so desirous to make her happy he 
rushed off to hunt up Jimto amuse her. As 
he passed me he said, in an enraptured aside, 
‘I have waited a long time to make her ac- 
quaintance, but she rewards suspense.’ He 
soon returned with Jim ambling peaceably 
beside him, but his little attention did not 
prove a success. The dear American uttered 
a shriek that an Apache warrior would not 
disdain to own—’”’ 

‘‘ Don’t feel at all obliged to believe every- 
thing he says, Miss Carew,’’ was the advice 
volunteered by somebody on the edge of the 
group. 

‘‘She did, really,” persisted Lieutenant 
Romeyn, ‘‘ and she jumped behind a quarter- 
master who was standing watch duty near, 
clutched him by the arm, and yelled some 
partially incoherent criticisms, among which 
could be distinguished, ‘horrid monster,’ 
‘odious beast,’ and like unflattering com- 
ments.”’ 


‘‘Did the quartermaster appreciate his 
position as protector ?’’ asked Sir Philip. 

‘‘The quartermaster was almost as terri- 
fied at the girl as she was at the dog. Poor 


Dilton! Picture the downfall of his enthu- 
siasm !”’ 

Lieutenant Dilton laughed with the rest, 
but defended himself by saying that he was 
not the only one whose transatlantic admira- 
tion had received a blow. 

‘* Morrison is not so much of an Americo- 
maniac lately,’’ he said. ‘‘I have a 
theory—”’ 

Daphne interrupted him hurriedly. 

“I hope you sympathized a little more 
with the pretty girl’s fright at the time than 
you seem to do now. One needs to love 
dogs not to fear them, and the sudden ap- 
pearance of Jim would test the composure 
of even a very affectionate soul. However, 
you all were very soothing and tender then, 
doubtless,’’ and she laughed softly at the 
scene just described to her. 

‘“‘It is my happy privilege to take you to 
dinner,” said the executive officer to Daphne, 
offering his arm. ‘‘I regret that the distance 
between us and the table is so short. Now 
if we were dining with the British consul, 
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ashore, we should walk down a long hall, 
down a long stairway, down yet another long 
hall, and have time for one of our full-sized 
arguments before we reached the dining 
room.’’ 

He seated her beside him at the head of the 
table. At the foot was the navigating officer 
—the next in rank—flanked by Captain Dun- 
raven and Sir Philip Leighton. On the sides 
were the wardroom officers not on duty on 
deck, arranged according to rank, with the 
system of a chessboard. Opposite Daphne 
was the vacant chair Lady Leighton would 
have occupied. 

But it was not long vacant. A slender, 
youthful looking officer, with a countenance 
that seemed especially designed to radiate 
fun and drollery, jumped up from his mid- 
way position, and settled himself opposite 
Daphne. 

‘‘This situation is too good to be neg- 
lected,’’ he said with a bow toward her, 

‘*You must overlook Lieutenant Massy’s 
impudence, Miss Carew,’’ said Lieutenant 
Morrison. ‘‘ We forgive him much because 
he was recently married and feels his im- 
portance.” 

‘‘Married in Japan?’’ she asked, with 
vigorous interest, looking from the one to 
the other. 

‘‘Rest assured! He is not married to a 
Japanese,’’ Lieutenant Morrison said, with a 
mirth that the bridegroom did not compre- 
hend. ‘‘Oh, no! He was married in his 
own Ireland ; but instead of falling in love in 
a sensible fashion, at the beginning of his 
leave, he waited till the very last of it, was 
married in a navy hurry, and sailed away at 
the end of a week.”’ 

‘*T think you ought to look more sad, Mr. 
Massy. Weexpect it of you under such cir- 
cumstances,’’ Daphne said reprovingly. 

‘*T assure you, the world seems a desert to 
me very often, Miss Carew, and the sand 
sometimes gets into my eyes, but I have 
heard that my wife is coming out to me by 
the next transport, so I have a right to be 
happy now.” 

‘*I am so glad for you,’’ Daphne said 
brightly. ‘‘I hope I may see her.” 

“I will show you her photograph after 
dinner.”’ 

‘* We all will show you our photographs,” 
said the officer sitting on Daphne’s left 
hand. ‘‘ We will have a tour of inspection 
among the staterooms. That is a wardroom 
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fashion. We are proud to show lady guests 
how much comfort and convenience can be 
squeezed into these small apartments. Be- 
sides, as they see the pictures of our wives 
and sweethearts hung to the best advantage, 
where our waking eyes and musing thoughts 
may always rest on them, they go away con- 
vinced that naval officers are the most faith- 
ful, most devoted lovers and husbands in the 
world.’’ 

‘TI already believe that,”’ 
in her clear, sweet voice. 

‘Bravo, Robinson,”’ said Lieutenant Mor- 
rison, gleefully, ‘‘ fordoing usalla goodturn.”’ 

The buzz of conversation rose around the 
table. It was quite sufficient to cover any 
little quiet murmur of talk between two, and 
Lieutenant Morrison said to Daphne in a low 
tone, 

‘‘Robinson, the paymaster, was tutor to 
the Prince of Wales’ sons when they cruised 
inthe ship with him. He will show you, af- 
ter dinner, his tokens of theiresteem. Last 
week he received from Prince George a valu- 
able little silver cigarette case, in the form 
of a naval torpedo.”’ 

‘‘Were the princes subjected to the same 
discipline that other midshipmen have?’ 


Daphne said, 


Daphne asked. 

‘Yes, and, like them, ‘roughed it’ when 
necessary. Robinson, as naval tutor, saw 
much more of them than any one else, and, 
although that was many years ago, the royal 
memory still keeps a loving thought for him. 


But never mind Robinson’s affairs. I want 
to tell you how happy I am to have you be- 
side me to-night. How dreary all the din- 
ners are going to be hereafter without you.”’ 

‘And I,’’ said Daphne, the caressing notes 
in her voice thrilling across the little distance 
between them, ‘‘am so happy to be beside 
you.’ Then, seeing his beaming surprise at 
this unusual responsiveness, she quoted with 
a faint, provoking laugh, ‘‘ just forto-night.” 

There was a pause in their duet, unbroken 
by an answering laugh or any word. Else- 
where about the table a lively discussion was 
going on in regard to the merits of different 
methods of bargaining for curios, and of find- 
ing the shortest cut through the wiles of ly- 
ing Japanese merchants to reach a reason- 
able price. Daphne, apparently engrossed 
in the epicurean pleasure of testing the deli- 
cacy of the cassolette on her plate, did not 
look up until she heard Lieutenant Morrison 
saying calmly, 
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‘‘T asked our Chinese cook to put the 
ardor of his soul into the cassolettes. I will 
tell him that you seemed to enjoy yours and 
the ghosts of his ancestors will bless his 
dreams to-night.”’ 

‘‘His cassolette is certainly a culinary 
dream,’’ Daphnereplied ; ‘‘ and may I tell you 
how refreshing it is to see a dinner arranged 
with flowers the only decoration? At din- 
ners ashore there is such an excess of decora- 
tions—billows of crépe lisse, lace covers, rib- 
bon bows.’’ 

‘*T can’t say that I like it,’’ said Lieuten- 
ant Morrison. ‘‘ When I enter one of those 
furbelowed dining-rooms an impression fixes 
itself upon me that the hostess has been, or 
ought to have been, a milliner, and that she 
has mistaken the dinner for an ‘ opening day.’ 
But I am only a ‘sailor man,’ and I have at- 
tributed my rough taste to my profession.’’ 

“‘T am sorry to hear it calleda ‘rough 
taste,’ for it is certainly mine,’’ said Daphne, 
with an amusing little show of reproach. 
‘‘Lady Leighton and I were in Washington 
for a brief visit just before we started for the 
East. Whilethere, we were guests ata lunch- 
eon given in compliment to a bride. Besides 
the usual laces, embroideries, and ribbons 
there were wonderfully real looking Dresden 
china slippers for favors, one ateachplate. I 
felt as if the contents of the bride’s trunks had 
been tumbled onto the table and we were 
lunching over her trousseau.”’ 

Lieutenant Morrison looked at her as she 
absently rippled with her slender fingers the 
orange flower water in her finger bowl, and 
admired the rare poise of her head on her 
beautiful throat and shoulders, which rose in 
exquisite curves from the waves of old Va- 
lenciennes that bordered the neck of her girl- 
ish muslin evening gown. 

‘*T wonder if she can ever love me,’’ he 
longingly whispered to himself, as they all 
rose from the table. 

Then began the visits to the staterooms, 
which were all in suspiciously good order— 
too good to deceive any one into thinking it 
a natural condition of things ; curios were 
unpacked from lockers, drawn forth from 
silken bags; the tremendous good fortune in 
discovering, and the ingenuity in bargaining 
for, such and sucha treasure described ; al- 
bums were opened, and the great-uncle who 
was Wellington’s aid at Waterloo, the father 
who fell at Delhi, the mother who was killed 
by the bursting of a shell during the siege of 
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Lucknow, the sister who was presented at 
the last Drawing-Room or who hada water- 
color hung at the recent exhibition were 
pointed out ; and then Jim was released from 
the mast, where he had been tied during din- 
ner, and wagged into the wardroom to claim 
attention, which he received in full, until Sir 
Philip and Captain Dunraven took Daphne 
away, and with her vanished the glamour 
that had made the dingy old wardroom seem 
sweet, like home, for these short, bright 
hours. 

After she had gone she was not mentioned. 
The executive officer had made a rule which 
he never allowed to be broken—that lady 
fritnds and acquaintances should not be dis- 
cussed in the mess. If favorable comments 
were permitted, others might creep in when 
it would be difficult to check them. 

But in the little staterooms ofthe Shadow’s 
wardroom that night, there were sleepless 
hours spent in thoughts of the dear homes in 
Old England, and the sand of the world’s 
desert dimmed at least one pair of eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE Shadow had been a week in Kobe har- 
bor when Sir Philip Leighton’s official duties 


required him to visit Osaka to meet the gov- 


ernor there. Heinvited Daphne to accom- 
pany him, as his interview would be brief, 
leaving the rest of the day free to see the 
Venice of Japan, so called from the complete 
network of canals that make it a City of 
Bridges. 

A Japanese railway journey is, in itself, an 
insight into Japanese life. The railways are 
under Japanese management and are a credit 
to native business ability. The employees are 
never too hurried to be patient and civil, the 
carriages are clean and comfortable, and the 
waiting-rooms at the stations are liberally 
supplied with illustrated Japanese papers, in 
which Europeans figure in as ridiculous ex- 
aggeration as the colored race figures in 
humorous American papers. 

All the journey is a novelty; from the 
thatched cottages, dotting the fields and hills, 
to the clatter of wooden shoes, when the train 
draws up at the station, which sound as if 
multitudes were going to boardthetrain. Sir 
Philip called Daphne’s attention toa boy aged 
about four years—not more—coming intothe 
car at one of the small stations. The mother 
was evidently an ultra fashionable person 
following the court example of adopting 
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European clothes, and had obeyed the dictates 
of a native tailor. She, herself, was still 
swaddled in £zmono and 007, but her very mi- 
nute son was astonishing in an evening suit,— 
trousers, waistcoat, and ‘‘ claw-hammer’”’ coat 
of black broadcloth,—surmounted with a 
brown Derby hat! 

At the station in Osaka, awaiting Sir 
Philip’s arrival, was the governor’s secretary, 
who conducted him and the unexpected niece 
to the governor’s carriage, a well-appointed 
victoria, giving the occupants a most favor- 
able view of everything around them. Driv- 
ing first to the Executive Residence, where 
the official interview was quickly over, they 
then set out on a tour among the ‘‘sights.”’ 

Osaka being to-day a manufacturing town, 
the tall belching chimneys one sees, in ap- 
proaching, lead one to expect fewer Japanese 
characteristics ; but the chimneys are on the 
outskirts of the city—the interior has lost 
none of its native peculiarity. 

Osaka was not built for carriages. The 
narrow streets were arranged before any such 
innovation had dashed into theland. Daphne 
was most interested in the deffo, who ran 
ahead of the horses in all the crowded streets, 
yelling, in frantic tones, to clear the way, 
when the busy throng would edge against the 
shops, holding away from danger until the 
carriage had passed. 

When the route crossed a squareor wide 
thoroughfare the de¢fo would jump on the box 
beside the coachman and remain until again 
a surging mass of humanity needed his warn- 
ing cry. Although the horses trotted at a 
good pace, the outrunner kept ahead, and re- 
quired no slackening of pace when springing 
on and off the carriage. 

They drove through the theater street, gay 
with playbills, through the ‘‘Sixth Ave- 
nue,’’ where everything, from a needle to a 
telescope, can be purchased, then to the park 
and buildings of the Government Exhibition, 
where they spent a strolling hour. Daphne 
listened with politely earnest attention to the 
comments of the secretary, as they walked 
through the rooms. Evidently, he was ex- 
erting his very best English on the merits of 
the articles exhibited. 

“‘This,’’ he said, pointing toa long scroll 
of old brocade that served as a wide border 
and frame for a painting on thin silk, which 
was fastened to the brocade, ‘‘is very old and 
famous kakamono. You see it is almost all 
over embellished with monkey faces.”’ 
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Daphne appreciated the laughable pink 
faces, which were so fulbof comical expression, 
and the soft, dim shades of the furry skin. 
To possess one of these kakamono paintings 
done by the old artist whose skill and fame 
were concentrated on the representation of 
monkeys, was one of her shopping ambitions ; 
but so far, although curio dealers had offered 
her very good modern imitations, and offered 
them with plausible, broken English lies, 
she had not found what she wanted. This 
very beautiful one had been loaned to the Ex- 
hibition by a wealthy Japanese nobleman from 
his own private collection. 

Pointing to another, and looking up at her 
from his smaller stature, with his sleepy look- 
ing eyes gazing out from the shadows thrown 
by his high cheek bones, the secretary gave 
a still more intricate English description : 

“This isa picture of most famous place 
built by the Sh6gun Ashikaga for the purpose 
ot enjoying himself there about the year 1400. 
The tower adorned with very thin gold stands 
still in the middle of the garden, but as it is so 
old the thin gold remains now only very lit- 
tle of it hardly to be seen. But the magnifi- 
cent edifice and the fine garden are remained 
still.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Katata, where, Oh, where did 
you learn to speak such delicious English ?”’ 
Daphne asked, giving a little clap of ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Katata was so pleased at this estima- 
tion of his accomplishment that he quite for- 
got it for a moment and lapsed into a beatified 
“Heh !”” 

She had given him confidence however, 
and he made more eloquent efforts when they 
examined the porcelains. 

‘*T show you here,” he said with a bow and 
a scrape, ‘‘the splendid old Satsuma. These 
are very celebrated for their splendor and cost 
very highly value.’’ 

“We have much Satsuma in America and 
England,’’ said Daphne. 

‘‘Some Satsuma are prevailed very ex- 
tensively in your country—but that is not 
good Satsuma.”’ And little Katata shook his 
bushy head, grinning significantly. ‘They 
are plenty produced and sent out from this 
country for a great value, but not splendid 
old Satsuma very often.”’ 

An exhibit that attracted Daphne to linger 
was of old brocades, carved ivories, and armor. 
She was particularly charmed-with a vase o 
cloissonné, of a low, broad shape. The design 
F-July. 
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was a rose bush ona black groundwork, with 
storm-swept branches and scattered, swirling 
pink petals. It was one of the few articles for 
sale, but held at a price so very steep she was 
debating with her conscience and her purse 
whether she would buy it, when she saw Mr. 
Katata doubling himself into profound bows, 
to draw her attention. 

** You will want to see the American curio,” 
he said, pointing into a recess. There hang- 
ing against a background of magnificent 
temple brocade, draped with a view to show 
its curves and construction to the best ad- 
vantage was an old wire bustle / 

Daphne wanted to shriek, but she managed 
to keep her emotions within the limit of a 
suppressed sob. 

Sir Philip had loitered among the paintings, 
but overtook the others just as the valuable 
relic of American greatness had been brought 
into conversational prominence, and sug- 
gested that if they were to visit the castle 
there was no time to lose. He noticed the 
vase, stillin Daphne’s hand, asked if it could 
be taken away and found that it could, if he 
would leave its weight in gold—or about 
that—in its place. 

“IT am going to give it to you, dear. You 
know I never miss an opportunity to give 
you pink roses.” 

‘‘Are you sure you will not be overtaken 
by economical remorse?’’ asked Daphne, 
with the faintest possible protest in her ques- 
tion. 

But Sir Philip was too much engaged in 
hurrying the packing to notice her question 
or her delighted thanks. So, enveloped ina 
yellow bag, and enclosed in a dainty wooden 
box with a sliding cover, the storm-swept 
roses were carried joyously away. 

From the base of the hill on which Osaka 
Castle stands one cannot fail to’ notice the 
huge stones set in the castle walls and to 
wonder how they could have been put in po- 
sition—a problem for which Japanese of the 
present day have no solution. 

An avant-courier had prepared the castle 
authorities for Sir Philip’s visit. Formerly, 
many centuries ago, the site of a temple, itis 
now the Osaka garrison, and a salute of cour- 
tesy was fired for Sir Philip by a company of 
Soldiers drawn upattheentrance. The officer 
in command, in brilliant uniform, with others 
of lowerrank, but almost equal gorgeousness, 
escorted the visitors through the officers’ 
quarters and the reception rooms, which 
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were elegantly furnished in European fash- 
ion. Together, they all climbed the hill, en- 
closed in the three miles of engirding wall, 
and rested in a summer-house with a quaint 
drooping roof, perched on the highest point, 
near the ramparts, where they could look 
down the distance and see soldiers marching 
into barracks far below. Oh, it was charm- 
ing! Daphne thought that each Japanese 
experience crowned the last. There was a 
medieval air about the fortress which har- 
monized with the perfectly preserved an- 
tiquity and which was scarcely dispelled, 
even when cigars and other modern manly 
dainties were offered to Sir Philip on priceless 
lacquer trays. 

There was but one greater pleasure in store 
for Daphne inside the old castle walls. That 
was, to gaze into the Well of Golden Famous 
Water, and search in its clear depths for the 
plate of gold sunken there, in some mythical 
period, by a successful defender of the citadel, 
in order to make it a worthy fountain for his 
love—a divine daughter of the gods. 

When Sir Philip and Daphne returned to 
Kobe, a gusty storm had blown up, dashing 
the waves so high against the sea wall and 
the hatoba, that it seemed almost too great a 
risk to attempt a return to the Shadow, for 
that night at least. 

But the captain’s gig was waiting for them 
and they decided to make the attempt. The 
waves seemed viciously determined not to per- 
mit the boat to get close to the landing, but 
they seized a favorable moment to leap in, 
and protected themselves from the spray with 
the boat cloth. 

“You will have stiff work getting aboard 
to-night, sir,’’ said the coxswain dubiously, 
as he pushed out from the hatoda. 

The foam dashed over them, the little boat 
rose and fell over waves very hilly indeed, 
and Daphne asked, in a trembling voice, 

‘*Won’t it be a little smoother nearer the 
ship, coxswain ?”’ 

‘* There isa much worse sea running than 
this, out at the ship’s anchorage, Miss.” 

This information was not cheering, but it 
proved to be accurate. 

‘*Is ita typhoon, coxswain?’’ questioned 
Daphne anxiously, fearing asecond edition of 
the recent tempest. 

“You need not be afraid, Miss. We'll get 
you safe to the Shadow. It’s a pretty rough 
sea, and it’s slow making headway, but I’ve 
seen many worse than this,” he replied witha 
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comfortable faith in strong oars and brawny 
arms. ‘‘ Pull hard, lads.’’ 

When they reached the ship’s ladder there 
was another struggle. The men were baffled 
in their efforts to secure the boat long enough 
for its passengers to get out. Sailors threw 
lines from the deck, but they could not be 
caught ; officers shouted orders, which could 
hardly be heard above the whistling of the 
wind in the rigging and the noise of the 
waves dashing against the ironsides ; men 
with outstretched arms stood on the ladder’s 
lower landing, which was now and then sub- 
merged by the rolling of the ship; but over 
and over again, just when all seemed secure, 
a villainous wave, with tremendous strength, 
would fling the gig away. 

After many struggles, it was brought 
alongside and held fore and aft ; but, bump- 
ing up anddown tosuch heights and depths, 
it was useless to try a jump for the ladder. 

Nearly blinded with spray, held in position 
by two of the boat’s crew, listening for the 
word that she must obey on the instant, 
Daphne stood interror, but ready. When, 
in a pitching dive, the boat was as nearly op- 
posite the ladder as it was likely to be, she 
made the best bound her shaking limbs could 
muster, heard a familiar voice saying lightly, 
“It ’s over now,’’ her hand was held ina 
firm, lingering grasp, and she found herself 
stepping upon the deck beside Lieutenant St. 
Egerton. 

The joy that flashed out against the back- 
ground of herastonishment would have grati- 
fied the most exacting heart. However 
Daphne’s self-control did not deserther. She 
received the welcome of Captain Dunraven 
and his messages of congratulation sent to 
Lady Leighton, who, he said, had been very 
anxious, and remarked, with commendable 
composure, as she walked toward the cabin 
with St. Egerton, ‘‘ The hope I expressed in 
regard to seeing you climb over the side of 
the Shadow has been reversed. You have 
seen me climb instead.” 

** And youclimb remarkably well,”’ he said, 
with hearty admiration. 

“Thank you. I have always considered 
myself something of a success as a climber of 
fences and trees,’’ Daphne asserted, with a 
nervous little laugh, ‘‘ but my first attempt 
on ‘high seas’ has quite drenched my con- 
ceit. There is still something left of me 
though, enough to be very, very glad to see 
you again,” 

















‘‘You are kind to say so,’’ St. Egerton re- 
sponded witha smile of rich delight. 

‘‘How does it happen that you are here?” 
Daphne asked. 

‘My orders to the Beetle have been changed 
and Iam sent tothe Shadow as passenger 
until we shall meet the Saéellite, where my 
new orders have assigned me. In all proba- 
bility we shall not fall in with her for several 
weeks, as she is cruising among some distant 
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islands, in order to discipline troublous na- 
tives who persist in making life rather un- 
comfortable for the missionaries. But you 
are shivering with cold and wet. I may see 
you after awhile, when you are rested, may I 
not ?’’ 

He turned away from the cabin door, which 
closed behind her, with that foolish, foolish 
happiness in his heart that comes to all of us 
sometimes, with very little cause. 


(To be concluded.) 


WHAT MAKES A UNIVERSALIST?* 


BY THE REV. C. 


makes a Universalist? may refer 

either to the organization or the idea 
of Universalism. Universalism had no sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical existence until about the 
year 1785. Atthat time societies professing 
faith in Universalism existed in various towns 
in Massachusetts. These early organizations 
were voluntary associations and their primary 
object was to inculcate the special doctrines 
of Universalism as then understood. Organ- 
ization and legal procedure were almost en- 
tirely neglected. 

In 1803 at a session of the General Conven- 
tion held at Winchester, N. H., the Profes- 
sion of Faith was adopted which has since been 
recognized as the corner stone in the denomi- 
national fabric. By the acts of 1866 and 1872 
the Universalist Convention of the United 
States with a board of trustees was incorpo- 
rated according to the laws of the state of New 
York. The present organization then is the 
growth of three quarters of a century. 

The General Convention has adopted laws 
of fellowship, government, and discipline. 
All these laws, rules, and regulations forma 
clear and concise system of government 
which is representative and democratic in its 
character. It is one body but it has all the 
functions of a legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial government. Like the Apostolic 
church, the Universalist church is a ‘‘ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 


‘[*s answer to the question, What 


* This article belongs to a series on the various religious 
denominations begun in the July, 1893, number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. The denominations treated thus far are 
the Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Jewish, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Catholic, Unitarian, 
Friend (Hicksite), Disciple, and Friend (Orthodox). 
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the people.’”” The democratic principle has 
been realized in its ecclesiastical organization, 
through individual churches with pastors and 
people, with mutual responsibilities and 
duties, individual churches bound together 
in the State Convention, State Conventions 
united in the General Convention. 

The ground of fellowship is the acceptance 
of the Winchester Profession of Faith. This 
statement is not entirely acceptable to all the 
ministers and laity of the churchand some 
individual churches do not adopt it but make 
the only condition of church membership the 
avowal of St. Peter, ‘‘ I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ It is, 


however, the basis of fellowship according to © 


the ecclesiastical law ofthe church. The pro- 
fession is simple and elastic and is by no 
means accepted as a final and complete state- 
ment of Christian faith. It reads as follows: 

ARTICLE I.—We believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God, and of the 
duty, interest, and final destination of man- 
kind. 

ARTICLE Ii.—We believe that there is one 
God, whose nature is love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit of Grace, who 
will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

ARTICLE III.—We believe that holiness and 
true happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works, for these things 
are good and profitable unto men. 

With the exception of a church in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and the recently established 
mission in Japan, Universalism does not ex- 
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ist as an organization outside of the United 
States and Canada. 

A review of the origin, growth, obscuration, 
and renaissance of its central and peculiar 
idea would not cover a century, but the en- 
tire period of the life of Christianity. Uni- 
versal restoration was the doctrine of the first 
five centuries of the Christian church. It 
numbered among its defenders such men as 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Didymus 
the Blind, Gregory of Nyssa, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Eusebius 
of Czesarea, and Theodoret. The same doc- 
trine was involved in the teaching of the 
school at Alexandria and probably in that of 
the schools of Czesarea, Antioch, and Edessa. 
The remark of Déderlein, a German theolo- 
gian of acentury ago, seems justified by an 
examination of the history of the early 
Christian church : 


‘*In Christian antiquity the more distinguished 
any one was for erudition so much more did 
he cherish and defend the hope that punishment 
must some time come to an end.”’ 


Thomas Allin of the Church of England in 
speaking of the same period writes : 


“‘In that famous age of the world’s history 
Universalism seems to have been the creed of 
the majority of Christians in the East and West 
alike, perhaps even of a large majority, and 
in the roll of its teachers were most of the 
greatest names of the greatest age of Primitive 
Christianity. Even after the eclipse of Chris- 
tian doctrine by the dark shadow of Augustine 
and the inroad of pagan customs and beliefs 
this great doctrine did not disappear but shone 
like a diamond in the rubbish heaps of medieval 
theology.” 


Universalism, like all forms of faith, has 
been a growth. Originally (speaking now 
of its century of ecclesiastical existence), it 
was Calvinism amended by the substitution 
of the words, ‘‘ All are foreordained to be 
saved,’’ for the words, ‘‘ Some are foreordained 
to be saved and some are foreordained to be 
lost.’”? It was at first a protest against the 
doctrine of endless punishment. The views 
held in relation to the nature of Jesus, the 
atonement for sin, and the means of salvation 
were thoroughly Calvinistic. But starting 
with a germinal root, gradually a living sys- 
tem has been developed and to-day Universal- 
ists do not stand for a single doctrine but for 
a consistent and exhaustive scheme of belief 
and practice. 


WHAT MAKES A UNIVERSALIST? 


In what is said of the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism the writer does not undertake to 
represent all partiesin thechurch. The di- 
vision into the conservative and the liberal 
wings exists in the Universalist communion 
as in all other communions. But in funda- 
mental doctrine and impulse the church at 
large is aunit. All enforce the supreme au- 
thority of truth. When differences exist 
they are largely differences of definition or 
method. 

The religious belief of any body of Chris- 
tians is sufficiently outlined when its ideas of 
God, man, and Christ are considered. The 
Universalist affirmis his belief in one God, the 
Creator of all things and the Father of man- 
kind. Heassents to the statement of Gene- 
sis, ‘(In the beginning God was.’’ He finds 
the explanation of the order and beauty of 
the universe not only in the existence of a 
Supreme Being of infinite power, wisdom, 
and love, but in the immanence of such a 
Being! Traditional theology has taught the 
transcendence of God. He has created the 
world but He has withdrawn himself from it. 
The Universalist cannot accept Job's words 
as true, ‘‘God walketh upon the hinges of 
the heavens and considereth not our con- 
cerns.’’ He hesitates to believe that the world 
has been launched upon a sea of difficulty and 
danger and will be permitted to drift into the 
shoals and onto the rocks of material or 
spiritual shipwreck but thinks of nature and 
man riding in asafe anchorage in Infinite 
knowledge and love. 

God reveals Himself in nature, in history, 
in human consciousness. Inspiration has 
no barriers of time and locality. The spirit 
of God, diffused like the air and sunshine, en- 
ters and fills the brains and hearts that are 
open to its approaches. The extent of in- 
spiration is measured by the capacity of the 
inspired. There has never been a time when 
God has been without a witness in the world. 
All great religious masters have held com- 
munion with Deity and have been His chosen 
instruments for the upbuilding of man in 
righteousness. 

But God comes into most complete self- 
manifestation in Jesus Christ. The Uni- 
versalist recognizes the God of nature, work- 
ing in accordance with law, unveiling Him- 
self in the material universe, speaking in the 
human mind, making Himself known as a 
‘Father who pitieth His children,”’ in Jesus 
Christ. We are to correct and fill out the 
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lower revelations by the higher. The appar- 
ent cruelty of nature and the errors of man 
are to be read in the light of universal love 
which shines from Calvary. 

‘« There are two theories,’’ says Dr. Draper, 
‘“‘which may be held of the government of 
the world, one by continual Divine interven- 
tions and the other by unvarying law.’’ 
Science emphatically declares for the latter. 

There is no antagonism at this point be- 
tween science and rational religion. Both 
agree in the certainty of law. But the scien- 
tist often denies the existence or the knowl- 
edge of God while the Christian declares that 
law is but the method of the Divine mind, 
thus justifying in a larger sense than, per- 
haps, Kepler intended the words he used when 
he said upon studying the laws of the 
heavens, ‘‘I am but reading God’s thoughts 
after Him.’’ Alawisathoughtof God. The 
Universalist recognizes no antagonism be- 
tween the truth discovered by the ‘‘ grand 
curiosity ’’ of the scientist and that revealed 
by ‘‘ Divine inspiration.’”” He enforces the 
doctrine of government by law not because he 
believes so little, but because he believes so 
much in God. The scientist cries the in- 
flexibility of law. The Christian connects 


law with the ever present and active Deity 
and says the inflexibility of the Divine law, 
the rising and setting of the sun, the waxing 
and waning of the moon, the return of the 


seasons, ‘‘the measured march of the wan- 
dering planets in the sky,’’ are all witnesses to 
an orderly, unchanging procession of events. 
But it is no less true that law is inflexible 
in the realm of mind and spirit. We 
are awed into silence by the strangeand beau- 
tiful arrangements of nature. But how much 
deeper our admiration and reverence for the di- 
vinelaw by which the political and literary his- 
tory of the world has been made possible and 
which have given birth to a Homerand Shake- 
speare, a Newton and a Boyle, a Michael An- 
geloand a Raphael, a Cromwell and a Wash- 
ington, a St. Paul and aLuther. The Univer- 
salist emphasizes the fact too often overlooked 
that thespirit of man is not the unconditioned, 
that which is above and beyond law ; not only 
the visible but the invisible world, the pon- 
derous planet and the imponderable soul exist 
under the relations involving cause and ef- 
fect. Worlds are evolved from the star mist 
and souls emerge into the higher life by dif- 
ferent laws but by equally inflexible ones. 
The government of God is seen to be a gov- 
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ernment of law when the administration of re- 
wards and punishments is considered. The 
Universalist starting with the universal reign 
of law has made special application of this 
principle to the consideration of the penalties 
of sin and the rewards of virtue. Universalism 
can accept no dualism such as is implied in 
the belief in the existence of Satan, who is 
constantly struggling with God for the do- 
minion of the world. The conflict going 
on between good and evil is permitted 
that man may by the exercise of free-will, 
which allies him to the Divine, achieve for 
himself likeness in character with God and 
the resulting peace and power. 

In the efforts to bring about this end man 
finds that he exists in the midst of a great 
network of law. Adaptation to the moral 
environment will bring the satisfaction and 
the power of right relations to God and life. 

The Universalist insists that rewards and 
punishments are not arbitrarily assigned. 
That one man is chosen for endless punish- 
ment and another for endless happiness 
totally without reference to his conduct is 
absurd both from the side of thought and 
Christian teaching. Reward for virtue is 
certain. Punishment for sin is certain. 
This is not so because God exercises police 
surveillance over man but because the world 
is organized on justice and truth. In every 
cause there is hidden a good or evil effect. 
You cannot introduce the cause without ac- 
cepting the effect. The moral order reaches 
over into a future life. The government of 
God is based upon justice and love between 
which there can be no antagonism. Uni- 
versal law with the certainty and severity of 
its operation is one of the most conclusive 
evidences of the existence of a Being of per- 
fect compassion. God is not a vengeful 
Being. His very Godhead would forbid 
that. But He is infinite in His patience 
and tenderness. 

God being perfect the plan of creation and 
salvation must be perfect. The presence of 
evil in the world may involve difficulties, 

The Universalist does not claim to have 
completely solved the problem ofthe ‘‘ mean- 
ing of evil, the mystery of pain, the crux of 
theology.’”? Hehas felt the burden of the 
eternal question thus expressed by Mansel : 
‘* How is the existence ofevilcompatible with 
that of an infinitely perfect Being, for if He 
wills it, He is not infinitely good ; and if He 
wills it not, His will is thwarted and His 
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sphere of action limited.’ As some one has 
said, this is ‘‘ one of those child’s questions 
so unanswerable.” 

The problem of pain arises mainly from our 
limited and anthropomorphic conceptions of 
God. Not being able to grasp the Divine 
method, unable for the present to separate 
the process from the product, the means 
from the end, we are involved in confusion 
and heart-trouble. The Universalist declares 
that if pain were eternal, if loss never 
eventuated in spiritual gain, then indeed 
would the government of the world be be- 
yond explanation. Pain and punishment 
are but means to an end, the end the estab- 
lishment of right, the complete triumph of 
good over evil. Chastisement is not the in- 
dication of an angry God, but the highest 
expression of Divine benevolence. The Uni- 
versalist believes that punishment is needed 
to cure men of their sin. ‘‘ Punishment is 
an essential part of salvation. Without it 
no one would ever be saved at all.’’ 

Herbert Spencer very well expresses from 
the side of secular thought the position of a 
believer in Universalism: 

“Convinced as he is that all punishment, as 
we see it wrought out in the order of nature, is 
but a disguised beneficence, there will perhaps 
escape from him an angry condemnation of the 
belief that punishment is a Divine vengeance 
and that Divine vengeance is eternal.” 

The Universalist looks not alone at the 
conflict but beyond theconflict to the victory 
of the Divine in the world and in human 
nature. He is content to wait, confident that 
the final product of the Creator will be per- 
fect, that at the last all will recognize the 
law of God and that error will end in truth, 
weakness change to strength, and pain to 
peace. 

Universalism asserts that man is made in 
the image of God. That is, not that man re- 
sembles God in his physical form but that 
he is like Him in his moral and spiritual na- 
ture. The Divine reason is the same as ours, 
only immeasurably above ours. Our sense 
of justice, power, and love suggest, though 
in finite degree, infinite justice, power, and 
love. If we are not like God then we can 
know nothing of Him. If human love and 
Divine love are different in essence we can 
know nothing whatever of God’s love. All 
approaches to the Deity are closed to us 
unless there be some likeness of mental 
and moral characteristics. God dwells in 
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every human soul. No dogma of a corrupt 
human nature or a brain disordered by pas- 
sion and solitary life must be permitted to 
stand in the way of our belief in the God 
within. 

Human nature is not totally depraved. 
Man is not under the power of sin in the 
sense that he is incapable of any thought or 
deed that is acceptable to God. There is no 
such thing as ‘‘original sin.’ Man is not 
in any way responsible for the sin of Adam. 
Sin is the voluntary disobedience of the law 
of righteousness. Salvation is character 
built upon the recognition of that law. It is 
as natural as sanity of mind and vigor of 
body and is achieved by the choice of the 
will. Itis not instantaneous but progressive. 

The Universalist believes that no miracu- 
lous ‘‘ birth’’ is required in order to receive 
the benefits of Christ’s work. There are pen- 
itence for sin, intelligent choice of right, and 
the help of a personal and ever present God 
involved in salvation. But there is no im- 
partation of virtue from without but the de- 
velopment of virtue from within. Salvation 
is not escape from an external hell but the 
elimination of hell from the soul. Heaven is 
not so much a place as a condition of obedi- 
ence and love. 

Man then by his nature and the teaching of 
the New Testament becomes the significant 
fact of the creation. Born in the image of 
God he was given free-will but limited free- 
will. In the exercise of that will by which 
he becomes a man rather than a thing he 
obscures the image of God by wrong think- 
ing and wrong action but he never completely 
destroys the impress of God in his heart. 
Here and everywhere he can turn to God and 
God will receive him. 

Repentance isthe doortosalvation. Death 
holds no key to lock that door. Wherever 
the moral order exists, there escape from sin 
through obedience of God’s law is possible. 

In the light of the New Testament teach- 
ing one cannot overestimate the value of 
man. Not manin the abstract but man in 
the concrete. Universal salvation must be 
true because even the single outcast from 
heaven is of inestimable worth in the sight 
of God and his return is essential to the full 
joy and strength of those already gathered 
in. The Universalist believes in human na- 
ture, trusts the instincts of the heart of man, 
and looks to his unlimited progress here, 
and hereafter. 
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What is the attitude of the Universalist 
church to Christ? It highly exalts the char- 
acter and authority of Jesus. It looks upon 
him as the competent leader and Savior of 
men. But it differs from a large portion of 
the Christian world in its idea of his nature 
and office. The Universalist does not believe 
that Jesus is Deity, the second member of the 
Godhead. But heis not ready to assent to 
the statement that Jesus is an imperfect man. 
Universalism declares that Jesus is a Son of 
God as we are all Sons of God but especially 
chosen as the revealer of Divine truth. He 
is the typical man. All men are inspired, but 
in measure, Jesus is completely inspired. 
The New Testament interpreted in the light 
of reason and history gives us a substan- 
tially correct record of the life and teachings 
of Christ. Enough is known of that life to 
accept it as the perfect ideal. God has always 
yearned to make Himself known to men. 
He has poured out His spirit upon His child- 
ren in all times. He has chosen great minds 
and souls for special work and endowed them 
with special gifts. But in the fullness of 
times, He gave one who by his nature and 
inner illumination became the express image 
of God, God manifested in a human form. 

Christ is not a substitute. He is nota 
contrivance by which the moral balance of 
the universe may be readjusted. He is not 
an ‘‘ordinary man’ and yet he has no 
powers that do not exist im posse in every 
man. Heis not God except as we are all 
gods. There is a sense in which this is true. 
We are all incarnations of God. As Dr. 
Whiton remarks, ‘‘ Deity and humanity are 
not two natures, but one. Christ is not 
only more Divine than any one of us. He is 
also more human.”’ 

Many theories have been held as to the 
work of Christ in salvation. But they may 
all be reduced to two distinctive ones, the 
sacrificial and the moral. The sacrificial in- 
cludes all the doctrines and they are numer- 
ous, of the vicarious atonement of Christ. 
Sometimes it is supposed that Christ has as- 
sumed the guilt and punishment of man and 
at other times that he has borne his punish- 
ment only. But whatever the view it is 
always taught that God is to be reconciled to 
man by the sacrifice of Christ and that by his 
death we are justified. The Universalist de- 
nies the sacrificial and enforces the moral 
view. This rejects the idea of the wrath of 
God and affirms His Fatherly love. It de- 
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clares the doctrine of vicarious atonement 
irrational in theory and, as the universe is or- 
ganized, impossible of execution. It re- 
moves the face of an angry judge and puts in 
its place the face of a “‘judicial’”’ Father. 
Jesus Christ, says Universalism, exhibits in 
his life and character both the state and pro- 
cess of salvation. The cross, though not ex- 
piation for sin in a very real sense, is the 
expression of God’s abhorrence of sin, as 
well as the revelation of His love for man. 

Jesus is human like ourselves, subject to 
the same temptations, disappointments, and 
sorrows. But by the exercise of his will and 
by reliance upon God he was able to win a 
victory over all. He lays down the prin- 
ciple of the Divine life, provides an example 
for imitation, and, what iseven more impor- 
tant, supplies the necessary motive and im- 
pulse. He exhibits in his life complete har- 
mony of the human and the Divine and 
teaches us how we may at the same time live 
in peace with God and in helpful and happy 
relations with our fellows. He reconciles 
the demands of time and eternity and in the 
midst of the doubts and confusions of life 
shows how we may nourish an abiding hope 
and create a symmetrical character. 

But Christ's power as a Savior does not 
end with the historic and ethical element. 
In the process of salvation there is possible 
for every soul the personal communion 
which Christ gave to his disciples. There 
was something in their Master that eluded 
definition. He was greater than anything 
he ever said or did. And when in personal 
contact with him their power to overcome 
was vastly increased. Under the influence 
of his spirit, vision grew clearer, will 
stronger, hearts more restful. The same 
power he gives to his disciples in all times. 
To the tempted, the lonely, to those who 
seek for the light, to those who battle with 
self and with evil, Christ comes as a personal 
helper and friend. 

The end of Christ’s work is the bringing 
of all into willing subjection to the moral 
law, so that the grand consummation will be 
the complete and beneficient rule of God. 
The long travail of the world will result ina 
perfected humanity, man one with Christ, 
made one with God. 

It seems hardly necessary in a concluding 
paragraph to speak of the instruments and 
institutions by which Universalism is to do 
its part in the working out of the great plan 
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of God. The church, with the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, is important 
as means, but is never thought of as the end 
of Christian life. No student of the growth 
of any great principle will deny the neces- 
sity of some outward organization for the 
nurture and application of the truths of the 
Gospel. But the church and the sacraments 
have no ‘supernatural power.’’ Personal 
character modeled upon the moral ideals so 
completely realized in Christ is what is 
sought. Wherever and however achieved 
this is the test of discipleship and the justifi- 
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cation of ecclesiastical institutions and rites. 
Upon this point the Universalist lays great 
stress. Any method or form of worship that 
is justified in experience, whether ‘‘ orthodox 
or heterodox,” is acceptable to him. He 
seeks to be intellectually hospitable and 
spiritually free. 

The Universalist would show the world 
that Christ and his church make men open, 
free, robust, sympathetic, good citizens, re- 
formers, and philanthropists, and supply the 
basis and protection for peaceful and happy 
homes and a virtuous and prosperous country. 


THE DOWNFALL OF COXEYISM. 


BY SHIRLEY PLUMER AUSTIN. 


N the Coxey fiat money crusade the nine- 

] teenth century can claim the most com- 

plete, most ridiculous fizzle that has 

smirched history’s pages for many genera- 

tions. In numbers, in power, but more than 

all, in purpose, has the movement proved a 
grotesque failure. 

The majority of those conversant with 
the movement and its leaders from the 
very inception, believed them to be actu- 
ated mainly by the desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the workingman. Before the 
army reached its destination this belief under- 
went radical change. This was brought 
about by the utter disregard shown for the 
pitiful condition of the deluded wretches 
who had flocked to their banners, and by the 
turning of the movement into a perambula- 
ting museum for the personal gain of the ava- 
ricious ‘‘ reformers ’’—Coxey and Browne. 

The bubble burst, but left a residue of sev- 
eral hundred tatterdemalions inspired with 
the purpose of besieging the capital till 
Congress complied with their demand for un- 
limited money or until the food supply failed. 
A short time after the entry into Washington 
not over one hundred of this residue were 
Coxeyites who had madethe march. Scores 
of the old marchers left, but their. desertions 
were partially offset by the enlistment of 
numbers of idle men, mostly negroes of a 
very low order. 

There were a few faithful Commonwealers 
who refused to desert the cause, and they repre- 
sented by far the better portion ofthe army. 
One of these was ‘‘ Marshal’’ John Schrum, a 


tall gaunt man with a face made striking by 
the loss of aneye. His general appearance 
was that of a man who had had a long and 
unsuccessful struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door. Schrum isa man of some educa- 
tion, and in broken English he told me the 
following : 

‘“*T am a German by birth and forty-three 
years ofage. I have been in America fifteen 
years and am naturalized. For the last six 
years I have livedin Brazil, Iowa, where I 
have a wife and year-old child, together with 
a house and lot free from all encumbrances. 

‘‘T am a Populist and have voted straight 
in all general and local elections, 

‘‘T am a block coal miner and was one of 
the first members of the Iowa Miners’ and 
Mine Laborers’ Association. I joined Mr. 
Coxey at Massillon because starvation was 
staring mein the face. For nearly a year 
there has not been more than one day’s work 
a week, and since I left home several months 
ago there has been but one day’s work. My 
woman and child are at present on the 
county—taking outdoor relief. I couldn’t 
sell my house for near what I paid for it, so 
they are living in it. 

‘* Universal co-operation between man and 
man in my estimation would lay aside all 
petty grievances between labor and capital. 
Let the people own all the property in com- 
mon and the big industries that are now 
in the hand of the plutocrats. I don’t ex- 
actly understand Mr. Browne’s reincarna- 
tion but I most certainly do agree with 
him in the inefficacy of prayer. Noth- 
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ing can be accomplished by prayer. Every- 
thing must be accomplished by man’s own 
efforts. I am a Free Thinker and believe 
that religion is detrimental to the human 
race. It is too much of a hypocritical affair, 
and is not near what it is cracked up to be. 
All the prominent churches are upheld, and 
their pastors’ salaries paid by therich. They 
preach for the rich alone. They try to quiet 
the poor man by telling him his paradise is 
beyond, when it is right here if he will only 
make it.’’ 

With Schrum came five other miners, all 
younger men. They joined for the same 
reasons he did and said, no matter what came, 
they were getting more to eat than when at 
home. They had had little or no work for 
about a year. I was able to find only three 
of them at Washington. They were much 
surprised at the indifference shown by Con- 
gress to the movement, but were determined 
to remain till the end. 

The one man in the army who would have 
been picked out as the representative work- 
ingman was A. H. Blinn, of Canton, Ohio, a 
man of about thirty years, well dressed and 
with an intelligent face and manly bearing. 
Blinn was well supplied with money and 
usually ate and lodged at the hotels along 
the route. He left a wife in Canton well 
provided for while he was with the army. 
He was an iron molder by trade and was 
president of the Canton Iron Molders’ Union, 
and ex-president of the Canton Trades Assem- 
bly when he joined the movement at Canton 
because his Union and the National Federa- 
tion of Labor had endorsed it. He thought 
something must be done to relieve the con- 
dition of the American workingman and he 
considered Coxey’s movement a step in the 
right direction. 

If Mr. Blinn would accept a common labor- 
er’s wages for a skilled mechanic’s work he 
could get employment, but he does not pro- 
pose to do that, and consequently has been 
idle for some time. He is a Republican of 
good standing in Canton, and because of his 
excellent character, enjoys the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, many of whom 
expressed much surprise at his joining the 
Commonweal, which was looked upon as an 
aggregation of good-for-naughts. On the 
march Blinn had charge of the commissary 
wagons but had little to do with either Coxey 
or Browne. It was evident that he was dis- 
gusted with the theosophy which had been 
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injected into the movement by Browne. 

Frank Ball was the Commonweal secretary. 
He is about twenty-eight years old, of a pre- 
possessing appearance, and fairly well sup- 
plied with money. His story ran thus: 

‘Tam an American and for the last three 
years have been at Mansfield, Ohio, employed 
at my trade—a hotel steward. I have worked 
over twelve years atthat, most of the time 
in Mississippi Riversteamers. I am unmar- 
ried and have no one dependent upon me. I 
am an Episcopalian. 

‘*Last summer when at the World’s Fair I 
happened to hear Carl Browne speak on the 
subject of the country’s unemployed. I was 
taken with the man and his ideas and when 
I heard he was at the head of this movement 
I concluded to join. I had been idle ten 
weeks before the army started. I joined en- 
tirely from principle, for I think it will be 
productive of good. I am going tostay with 
it till the thing is settled and don’t believe 
Congress can hold out against us very long. 

‘*T have no plans for the time after I leave 
the army, butif anything turns up, you know 
I expect to get something, for I am one of the 
head men here, I could get ajob atany time, 
but I’dratherbe withthe army. Last presi- 
dential election I voted the Democratic ticket 
but I won’t again. Iam looking for a new 
ticket to appear right now, the outcome of 
this Coxey movement. I believe there will be 
a great political change in this country. The 
people will rise up and make a new party and 
that ’s the one I vote for next time. 

“I am a Socialist and I want to see com- 
plete government ownership—that ’s only 
another way for saying the people’s owner- 
ship ; for what is the government but the peo- 
ple?’ 

The ‘“‘unsubsidized’’ press in the form of 
arabid Chicago Populist organ was repre- 
sented in the army the last two weeks of the 
march by Edward A. Moore of Chicago. He 
was a regularly enlisted member of the Com- 
monweal and scattered his paper broadcast 
among the men. 

He said, ‘‘I am the first charter member of 
the first anti-Chinese League and was chair- 
man of the County Central Committee of the 
Union Labor Party of Cowley Co., Kansas, in 
the campaign of 1888. I was accused, with 
others, of being the originator of the Coffey- 
ville dynamite plot, which, after investigation 
by the Legislature, was fastened upon the Re- 
publican State Central Committee. In 1890 
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I was a candidate for state secretary in Col- 
orado on the People’s party ticket. I have 
been a business partner of Mrs. Lease. 

“‘T most certainly believe in the Coxey 
movement and you will see the plutocrats 
down upon their knees before we are through 
with them. Congress has got to recognize 
us or there will be trouble.” 

The above were the ‘‘ upper ten’’ of the 
Commonweal and had little in common with 
the rank and file. They slept and ate in the 
headquarters tent, so were the ‘“‘ kid gloved ”’ 
soldiers of Mr. Coxey’s command, one might 
say. This 2/ite of the army did not number 
over fifteen in all. 

The army proper told about the same story. 
**Out of work—joined army from ‘ princi- 
ple’—Congress can’t fail to pass the Coxey 
bills and give us better times.’’ The ‘‘ prin- 
ciple’”’ that inspired most of them was very 
indefinite. When pressed for an explanation 
they fell back upon the indisputable state- 
ment that they wanted ‘‘ to see better times 
and have more money’’ and “that’s what 
Coxey and Browne isafter, too,” they guessed. 

The stories of some of the best of these 
men will serve to indicate the feeling of those 
who had any ideas. 

John Park told me he was from Marion, Pa., 
and had no one dependent upon him. At 
one time he was intheregular army. His 
trade is paper hanging and sign painting, 
but he has been idle for over six months. 

Park left the army as soon as Washington 
was reached. 

The only farmer I could find in the army 
was William Donovan of South Bend, Ind., 
who said he had left his farm in charge of his 
‘woman ”’ while he marched with the Com- 
monweal. He wasa Populist and was not 
exactly sure what was needed to better 
things but he ‘‘ guessed Coxey’s bills would 
do some good anyhow.”’ 

Joe King said, ‘‘I am a rollingmill man 
and a member of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. I worked last at Akron, O., but have 
been out ofa job over a year. I am single 
and have no one dependent upon me. I am 
a Catholic and a ‘Cleveland’ Democrat. I 
joined this movement because I want to stir 
up the government to relieving the condition 
of the workingman. Something will have 
to be done for we cannot put in another year 
like last year. Iam going to hang around 
Washington and if nothing turns up I’ll go 
up through the Shenangoand Mahoning Val- 
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leys in search of a job. I believe in Coxey 
but am not so certain about Browne.”’ 

James Smart was a sickly looking fellow 
of about twenty-five who hailed from Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. He was a woodworker by 
trade but had been idle overa year. During 
that time he tramped about the country in 
search of work. He had no politics nor re- 
ligion. Coxey’s movement would do much 
good, in his estimation, and he was sure 
Congress would speedily pass the bills. 
Smart was going to stay ‘‘till the bitter or 
the sweet end’’ but had no plans after that. 

Dan Thompson was a race track ‘‘ swiper’’ 
with the army and on the march one day 
told me the following : 

‘*T have only myself to look after and am 
having lots of sport on this trip. I was ‘on 
the hog’ when the circus started and as they 
were to furnish grub I joined. I don’t know 
nothing about Coxey’s bills or ‘Old 
Greasey’s’ (Browne’s) religious stuff. I am 
having a whale of a time with the outfit.’’ 

Charles Smith said he was a Pittsburg 
wire-drawer, locked out since Christmas. 
He left a wife and six children at home ; 
guessed they would ‘‘ manage to get along 
somehow.’’ He believed the ‘‘ cause ’’ would 
lead to the employment of more men. 
He claimed he could get work at any time. 

F. P. Bowers was a bachelor hailing from 
York Co., Pa. He was a brakeman, but out 
of work for many months. Believed in 
Coxey’s plan for relieving the working peo- 
ple. Would leave the army at once if he 
could get a job. 

William Barrett was a paper maker of 
Lancaster, Pa., who had to mortgage his 
house to feed his family. He was desperate 
and wanted a change that would better the 
condition of the workingman. 

So it went. About seventy-five per cent of 
the men claimed to be skilled workmen, 
with machinists, rollingmill men, and en- 
gineers largely in the majority. Theremain- 
ing twenty-five per cent gave their occupa- 
tion as ‘‘common laborer,’’ ‘‘ globe-trotter,”’ 
**canvasser,’’ or ‘‘author and actor.’? They 
had been idle all the way from one week 
to nearly two years, with the average idle six 
months. 

The Philadelphia contingent under com- 
mand of a wild-eyed, wizen little crank, labor- 
ing under the name of Christopher Columbus 
Jones, joined the Commonweal just out of 
Washington, fifty strong—forty-nine men 
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and a bull dog. They were the thousands of 
recruits predicted by the leaders, and were a 
sleek, well-fed looking crowd of young fel- 
lows, who claimed all to be skilled work- 
men. ‘They had practiced a system of organ- 
ized begging from farmhouse to farmhouse 
and for weeks had lived on the fat of the 
land. The native Americans among them 
were in the minority and there were not half 
a dozen married men in the company. 

Nearly every state in the Union was repre- 
sented in the army. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
furnished the greatest number of recruits. 
About half of the men were native Ameri- 
cans. All were supposed to be citizens and 
the average age was not above twenty-five. 
The large majority claimed to have no one 
dependent upon them, 

It was impossible to tell those who claimed 
to be skilled workmen from the common 
laborers. Their faces lacked that intelligence 
that is common with skilled mechanics and 
their conversation usually gave the lie to 
their claims. Their speech was thickly 


sprinkled with words from the tramp dialect 

and it was a common thing to hear them 

speak of each other as ‘‘ hobo”’ or ‘‘ bum.”’ 
Nearly every man professed to be eager for 


work. A number did secure employment in 
and about Washington, but the majority of 
them gave one the impression that they 
would do anything but work. 

In appearance the large majority of the 
men were far from prepossessing. Clothed 
in vermin-infested rags, with faces compara- 
tive strangers to soap and water and with a 
general hang-dog air, the crusaders did not 
impress one as being reputable workmen. 
Their faces were devoid of character and their 
frames plainly showed the effects of vice and 
dissipation. They evinced the greatest 
apathy for their surroundings and stolidly 
submitted to conditions which would never 
have been endured by any self-respecting 
man. ‘The men impressed one as being with- 
out ambition and hope and utterly indifferent 
to all but the supplying of their immedi- 
ate wants. 

There were not half a dozen men in the 
army who had any standing in the commu- 
nity they livedin. They were the floating 
population of the country mainly, or fellows 
whom their town was glad tosee go. It is 
extremely doubtful if the majority of the 
men had homes. 

How the movement was regarded by the 
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working class can find no better illustration 
than the opinion expressed by Hugh O’Don- 
nell, the leader of the Homestead strikers in 
1892 and a man who keeps in close touch 
with the laboring classes. Mr. O'Donnell 
made a close study of the army from start to 
finish in his capacity as a newspaper man 
and has the following to say of it. 

“‘T have only two sentiments in regard to 
the movement. Oneisof pity for the poor 
deluded devils who have been induced to 
join it, and the other of contempt for Browne 
and Coxey, the two men who have led them 
into this folly, for it is the greatest piece of 
folly ever perpetrated in this country. In 
the first place it is a fool’s errand to expect 
Congress to be influenced in this way, and in 
the second place, the men who are leading 
the movement are neither sincere in the 
promises they hold out to their followers or 
the position they assume before the public. 
Coxey is a horse jockey and Browne is a 
mountebank of the worst description. 

‘That the movement in any way represents 
the sentiment of the laboring classes of the 
country is utter nonsense. There is no man 
in the country who has the good of the labor- 
ing men more at heart than I have, and 
I have made it my business to go into shops 
all along the route on the march to Washing- 
ton and see what the workingmen really 
thought on the subject. Without exception 
they ridiculed it, and I did not find a single 
respectable workman who would have 
thought for an instant of leaving his place, 
however poor it might have been, to join 
such a demonstration.” 

The truth of Mr. O’Donnell’s observations 
was forcibly borne out by an incident which 
came to my notice on May Day as the army 
was shuffling along Pennsylvania Avenue 
toward the Capitol. Along the route was an 
immense building in course of construction, 
alive with workmen, who crowded every 
window as the army drew nigh. When the 
Commonweal was opposite the building 
Browne ordered his followers to give ‘‘ three 
cheers for their brother workmen.’”’ The or- 
der was obeyed and in answer came back a 
torrent of derisive laughter from the sturdy 
artisans. 

A very low state of morals prevailed in the 
army. A large proportion of the men were 
dissolute and much given to strong drink. 
A large number professed no religious belief 
whatsoever, and many of those who did were 
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plainly sheep that had strayed far from the 
fold. The speech of the majority teemed 
with the vilest oaths. Yet what could be ex- 
pected of the wretched rank and file when the 
leaders were of such notoriously loose morals? 

The men were anything but intelligent 
and many could not read or write. Many 
had little or no knowledge of our system of 
government and knew nothing of the duties 
of the citizen. 

They feared rather than respected the law 
and if Coxey’s boast that the Commonweal 
represented 66,000,000 people was true, those 
people certainly chose representatives who 
the observer would say were sadly wanting 
in all the qualities that goto make up the 
good citizen. 

Although the Commonweal faded into in- 
significance as soon as Washington was 
reached, the movement was kept before the 
public by the presence of numerous bands 
of imitators straggling from the East and Far 
West toward the capital. 

A different class of beings from Coxey’s 
followers are these western crusaders. In 
the main they are stalwart young fellows, 
hardened by exposure and full of animal 
life ; harder men to deal with than the meek, 
listless Coxey Commonwealers. There are 
numerous distinct ‘‘ armies’’ in the West em- 
bracing considerably over a thousand men 
in all. 

As do all the Coxeyites the westerners 
claim to be skilled mechanics and anxious 
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for work. Yet in the face of all of these prot- 
estations the fact remains that offers of 
work for over a thousand men at from $1.25 
to $2.50 per day from places within easy 
reach of all the western bands, were left un- 
noticed. 

The predominating element of these armies 
is the worthless element of the West, men 
who have been compelled to leave the East 
because of crimes committed there, and have 
drifted about in the West from bad to worse, 
and men who are known as ‘‘rosters”’ in 
the West—men who are able bodied but re- 
fuse to work. All are anxious to get to the 
East and the West generally hails the move- 
ment with delight and even encourages it, as 
it draws off its worst element. 

These armies are simply organized bands 
of wandering mendicants, with little regard 
for law or the rights of property. They 
do not hesitate to steal cars and engines to 
help them on their way and they laugh at local 
authority. Only the federal authorities are 
able to deal with these marauders, who have 
put the states and government to great ex- 
pense. 

These organized movements of the coun- 
try’s worthless, restless element and cranks 
can result only in the gradual absorption of 
their members by the authorities and the 
distribution of the human parasites among 
the eastern and the southeastern states, 
where they will thrive on the charity dealt 
out by a legion of untrained philanthropists. 
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BY F. MARTINI. 


Translated for ‘' The Chautauquan "’ 


F you should go up and down tne whole 
length and breadth of Italy, I do not 
believe that you would find a single 


I 


person interested in the subject who would 
dare to say that our universities are in good 
condition and that there is nothing to be 


changed or improvedinthem. This state- 
ment applies both to their number, charac- 
ter, curriculum, government, to everything, 
inaword. Changes are generally recognized 
as imperative, and the first question to be 
solved, before the others are entered upon, 
is the first in our enumeration—the number of 
these higher institutions of learning. Does 


from the Italian ‘‘ Nuova Antologia."’ 


Italy need somany? And have we not rea- 
son to fear that their quantity may injure 
their quality ? 

Italy has seventeen state universities (with- 
out counting the Higher Institute at Florence 
or the Milan Academy) and four independent 
schools. That is, we support twenty-one in 
all—leaving aside the two at Florence and 
Milan—for a population which at the last 
census amounted to 30,158,408. There isthen 
one state university to every 1,774,024 inhab- 
itants, or, counting in the other four, one to 
every 1,436,114 inhabitants. Germany has 
twenty for a population of 49,428,470, or one 
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to every 2,471,423. France has 38,343,192 
inhabitants and fifteen separate faculties, or 
one to every 2,556,138. Austria-Hungary 
has eleven universities and a population of 
41,358,886, one to every 3,759,288. In Eng- 
land and Wales there are numerous schools, 
widely differing among themselves. But 
these were lately consolidated, the smaller 
being united with the old and famous uni- 
versities, ora few of the former combining 
into one great institution for general exam- 
inations. Those schools which have faculties 
empowered to confer the highest academic 
grades are Oxford, Cambridge, Victoria, 
Durham, Nottingham, London, and the Uni- 
versity of Wales, or seven for a population 
of 29,001,018, one to every 4,143,002. 

It is clear from this comparison that we 
have too many universities in Italy. But 
how shall we get rid of them? Some say, 
lop off the old decaying limbs from the edu- 
cational tree. Otherssay, don’t take nature’s 
place; let her work by herself; in the shade 
ofthe vigorous plants the feeble will gradually 
disappear. Others say, multiply the means 
of life where there is promise; cut the rest 
down. In brief three plans are proposed : de- 
crease in the number of faculties ; autonomy 


for all, or the suppression of some. 
The proposal to diminish the number of 
faculties has already been approved by a par- 


liamentary commission. This body stated 
in 1891 that the whole question is one of 
quantity, since on the number of institutions, 
depends the arrangement of studies and the 
salaries of theinstructors. ‘‘To improve the 
programs, by preserving the universities as 
they are, is like squaring the circle ; to better 
the position of the instructors under the pres- 
ent conditions is like going around in an 
endless circle. To imitate a foreign nation, 
to follow Germany wholly or in part, tocreate 
a new type of university which may correct 
the defects of other countries and adopt their 
scale of expense, is impossible. It is a ques- 
tion of numbers. Cut them down.” 

So the suppression of some faculties was 
recommended, in order to strengthen the oth- 
ers, through the concentration of funds which 
this suppression would bring about. In that 
way we should have a mixed system of great 
universities and separate faculties, a system 
which has its disadvantages, but at least is 
better than the present arrangement. To be 
sure, this is contrary to Italian tradition, the 
typeof which was ever the complete univers- 
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ity. But let us remember that what was good 
for other ages and generations may be no 
longer for the best interests of the present day. 

Let us consider the times in which we live, 
and see how other nations have treated this 
matter of higher education. 

Germany has its twenty universities, all 
complete ; Austria-Hungary nine of its eleven. 
The medical faculty is lacking to Agram, 
though a decree has been signed to form one, 
and the recent founding of the Czernowitz 
University accounts for its lack of authority to 
confer all the various degrees. The same 
thing is true of Odessa, founded in 1885. All 
the other Russian universities have com- 
plete faculties, as well as the universities of 
Liége and Ghent in Belgium, Lund and Up- 
salain Sweden, Basel, Bern, Zurich, Lausanne, 
and Geneva in Switzerland. I leave out of 
account the Catholic University of Fribourg 
and the Academy of Neuchatel, which lack 
a medical faculty, because they are peculiar 
foundations. In Spain, the universities, ex- 
cept Oviedo, are theoretically complete, 
though in some the actual instruction is woe- 
fully deficient, owing to faults of administra- 
tion. 

In England it is more difficult to find suit- 
able comparisons. Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Scotch Universities of Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, and the Irish University 
of Dublin are complete. Beginning with 1880 
the Colleges of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds were united under the common name 
of Victoria University, where one hundred 
and twenty professors teach, and can confer 
doctors’ diplomas in letters, philosophy, 
science, law, and medicine. In thesame way 
the University College and the Colleges of 
Birmingham and Bristol were grouped under 
the name of the University of London, while 
the three Welsh colleges, Aberystwyth, Ban- 
gor, and Cardiff, form to-day the University 
of Wales. 

But the classic land of separate faculties is 
France. Ofher fifteen groups of instructors 
eight are complete. In five the only differ- 
ence consists in the substitution of a school 
of medicine and pharmacy for the medical 
faculty. At Clermont and Besancon all the 
branches are taught, excepting law. So that 
the only faculties which exist apart, by them- 
selves, are the medical faculty at Nantes and 
the faculty of Protestant theology at Mon- 
tauban. All these institutions fell into neg- 
lect under the Second Empire. But under 
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the Republic they were looked after and their 
condition inquiredinto. The result was that, 
in 1885 a civil status was granted them and a 
General Council of Faculties was established, 
which in its general composition is equiva- 
lent to our Academic Councils. This not be- 
ing sufficient, in July, 1890, the administra- 
tion presented to the Senate a project for 
laws to create local universities, each sup- 
plying the needs of some territorial subdi- 
vision, and having at least four faculties: 
letters, science, medicine, andlaw. The op- 
position of mistaken patriotism, the argu- 
ments derived from tradition, the eulogies 
delivered over the smaller faculties, from 
whom so many great men had received their 
instruction, delayed the adoption of this re- 
port, and the idea has not yet been again re- 
vived by any one ofthe short-lived ministries. 
Still should it be taken up anew it is easy to 
divine that the system of separate faculties 
will be condemned forever. 

It is necessary, for both scientific and di- 
dactic reasons, that such a consolidation be 
made, Wedonot deny that small institu- 
tions have produced great men. But the 


methods of modern instruction have changed. 
A great part of the recent progress in science 


has come from the influence which the differ- 
ent kinds of study have exerted on one an- 
other. The various kinds of discipline which 
are produced by the various branches of study 
are growing steadily into an increasingly 
mutual relationship among themselves. All 
the sciences of the intellect and all the sciences 
of nature are working together in fruitful 
harmony to train the coming generations for 
theoretical researches or practical professions. 

These are some of the scientific reasons. 
Others of a didactic nature are just as weighty 
and clear. Thecourses in physics, chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy, ought to be attended, at 
least in part, by the students of the medical 
faculty. For the latter, as well as forthe law 
students, a course in medical law is necessary, 
and perhaps also some training in criminal 
anthropology. The notion of physiology is 
henceforth necessary for the student of phi- 
losophy, and soon. How can separate fac- 
ulties provide for such instruction? Ger- 
many has recognized this condition of mod- 
ern science and has preserved in her univer- 
sities the great faculty of philosophy, with all 
its varied branches of instruction. 

But what has come aboutin Italy? In 1875 
the regulation was adopted, that law students 
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should be compelled to take one year of phi- 
losophy and Latin literature and another year 
in elective studies. The demand was a wise 
one, yet how could it be complied with in our 
universities where in many instances there is 
no philosophical faculty ? Therefore we found 
that we required something for which we made 
no general provision. But tocome to the 
facts of the case. Suppose some faculties 
should be suppressed, no one would think of 
abolishing any one faculty in Rome, Naples, 
Turin, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Palermo, or 
Pisa, the genuine representatives among us 
of the studium generale. So we must turn to 
the smaller schools for our contemplated re- 
forms. 

Suppose then we abolish the faculty of let- 
ters in Genoa, Catania, and Messina? In 
the academic year 1891-92 the first had 38 
students, the second 31, and the third 26. 
The economy would be slight and the injury 
to the university a severe one. If on the 
other hand the faculty of sciences is to be 
abolished we find a much larger number of 
students enrolled in its courses, and at the 
same time we violate the compact made in 
1885 between the state and the local boards, 
by which Genoa pays 108,000 lire and 
Catania and Messina 110,000 each for the 
support of these institutions. Modena, Si- 
ena, and Parma are still incomplete, having 
faculties of science and a veterinary school, 
for Modena and Parma, and the faculties of 
medicine and law with a school of pharmacy, 
for Siena. Yet the law of 1887 made a con- 
tract between the state and these cities, by 
which the latter assumed additional burdens 
for the better maintenance of these schools. 
For Sardinia it is worse. Should the faculty 
of science be taken away from Cagliari there 
would be no way of studying physics and 
mathematics on the island. Sassari has 
only two faculties and helps support them 
under the law by a yearly appropriation of 
70,000 lire. 

If, on the other hand, there is no govern- 
mental interference with the different uni- 
versities, but each is left to care for itself, 
with the survival of the fittest in mind, 
what have we to expect? I still think that 
private liberality can be relied on to some ex- 
tent, but that does not produce a certain and 
assured income. Giving to them can also 
be encouraged by the repeal of such laws as 
have decreed that all gifts should pass over 
to the state, and by the removal of other ob- 
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stacles to individual generosity. Yet it is 
not certain that legacies and gifts will in- 
crease greatly, or that they will be bestowed 
on the institutions which have the greatest 
need of them. 

On the contrary, assistance from the re- 
spective municipalities would be certainly 
lacking. Now thirteen of the seventeen 
state institutions are aided by annual grants 
from the city treasury, in sums varying from 
67,580 lire upward. It would be useless to 
expect that in the present financial situation 
of the country these grants would be in- 
creased, should the state withdraw its sub- 
sidies. Under these circumstances, with no 
prospect of enlarged funds but rather of de- 
creasing ones, the state of autonomy would 
not perhaps destroy these institutions, but 
would cripple them and cause them to drag 
on a weakling’s existence, until the time 
should come when their condition would no 
longer be endurable, the government and 
Parliament would feel obliged to intervene, 
and then, good-by to autonomy ! 

We cannot deny that the expenses of insti- 
tutions for the higher education are con- 
stantly increasing. Laboratories and build- 


ings, apparatus and books have become a 
necessity. Their ancient and notable patri- 


monies are no longer sufficient for even the 
English universities. To be sure, neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge asks for help from 
the state ; the one has 1,620,000 lire income, 
the other, 1,090,000, without reckoning in 
the means of individual colleges which form 
apartofthem. But the college at Aberyst- 
wyth has an appropriation of 175,000 lire in 
the national budget, Bangor of 230,000, Bir- 
mingham of 264,350. Though Glasgow re- 
ceives from its own endowment 610,700 lire 
income it gets from the state 219,075 in ad- 
dition ; Edinburgh, with an income of 1,055,- 
425 receives a state appropriation of 237,650. 
The same can be said of Germany where the 
somewhat meager endowments of the uni- 
versities are supplemented by the state to the 
extent, on the average, of 72 per cent of their 
total expenditure. 

By this time then my opinion in regard to 
university reform must be evident to my 
teaders. Not approving of the reduction of 
faculties or the scheme of autonomy, I am 
forced necessarily to advocate the third 
method, which is the suppression of some of 
the many institutions. We hear on every 
side that it would be criminal to abolish 
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schools where this and that great man re- 
ceived his early training. But this argument 
proves only too much, for in that case we 
ought to turn over our schools to the control 
of the Jesuits, who educated the most illus- 
trious men of theeighteenth century. Also 
we are told we must not offend history ; that 
certain municipal glories are the glory of 
Italy, and that it is not dignified nor helpful 
to Italy to despoil some cities of institutions, 
which were for ages their boast and orna- 
ment. To this we reply that if many tradi- 
tions and ties had not been destroyed, glo- 
rious as they were, new Italy would never 
have been fashioned. 

Now to judge of the greater or less benefits 
derived from a system of universities, the 
principal standards, so far as their number is 
concerned, must be the population surround- 
ing them, and their territorial distribution. 
We must not give too much emphasis to the 
location of the past, but rather should have 
in mind the new conditions of the country, 
and the number of students in its different 
sections. 

We must admit that the territorial argu- 
ment is not absolutely conclusive, for the 
example of Germany shows that there may 
be other causes acting on the student body, 
than those of nearness or remoteness. But 
France ably supports our arguments, as well 
as Austria and Scotland. As a rule it may 
be accepted that the largest centers of popu- 
lation are reflected in the number of students 
attending their local institutions. Here Ger- 
many furnishes herself a shining instance 
in the sudden growth of the enrolled matric- 
ulates at Berlin. 

In the matter of expense there is the same 
argument in favor of the larger school. Our 
seventeen state universities cost us in 1892-93 
the sum of 8,512,816 lire. The amount to 
educate each pupil was the lowest at Naples, 
being 187 lire 79 centimes. At Turin it was 
347 lire 25 centimes, and so increased in ad- 
verse ratio to the number of students, except- 
ing in the case of Rome, where each matric- 
ulate cost 661 lire 88 centimes. Finally at 
Siena, which had but 220 names on its reg- 
ister, the average expense amounted to 1,113 
lire 15 centimes. Here isa very plain argu- 
ment for the method I am advocating. Con- 
solidate the smaller schools, and there will 
be gain to both student and state—to the 
average student, of course, and not to the 
few matriculates at the small university. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S THRIFT CLUBS. 
. (AT EASTNOR CASTLE.) 


BY EMILY M. BURBANK. 


one of a party of young women that Lady 

Henry Somerset had invited to spend 

a few days among the beauties and 
treasures of Eastnor Castle, her charming 
home in the Malvern Hills. One afternoon, 
near sunset, after long hours of wandering 
from room to room, reveling in the art treas- 
ures of many lands and ages, we were all gath- 
ered on the terrace, and Mrs. Ellis, the very 
efficient and practical housekeeper, was giv- 
ing us an account of some of ‘‘Her Lady- 
ship’s” lesser charities, of which the world 
never hears. 

During this talk she mentioned very mod- 
estly a system of clubs which she herself had 
started among the tenantry of Eastnor, under 
Lady Henry’s patronage. 

We were naturally interested and anxious 
to hear all about them. Consequently the 
next morning found us, by special invitation, 
in the large dining room belonging to Mrs. 
Ellis’ pleasant apartments, waiting eagerly 
for her to begin the story of her clubs, accord- 
ing to promise. Mrs. Ellis is a fine looking, 
motherly woman of large build, pleasant face, 
and glossy dark hair, which she caps with a 
neat concoction of white lace and ribbons. 

‘*You see it was this way,” she began. 
** When Her Ladyship came here there were 
no clubs, and one day when I went to her 
about some blankets for the poor of the ten- 
ants, she handed me fifty pounds and said, 
‘This is becoming serious, something must 
be done, and what shall it be?’ 

‘Then it was that I proposed trying a 
system of clubs, clothing clubs, coal clubs, 
babies’ clubs, a means by which families might 
pay in all savings, a few pennies each week, 
for necessary articles, receiving a discount 
from Her Ladyship on each purchase. 

‘*The clothing club was one of the first to 
be started. I laid in a good assortment of 
sensible materials, such as the women and 
children needed for general use, and then 
offered them at a discount from Her Ladyship, 
of one shilling to the pound. Later a 
mothers’ meeting was started, and every 
Thursday afternoon, fromtwo till five o’clock, 


| T was my good fortune last summer to be 


they meet here in my dining room, to cut out 
garments to the best advantage and to receive 
instructions about making. Ashoecluband 
blanket club followed and in the winter of’9; » 
coal club was organized, which has been a 
godsend to many. There were always some 
who could not afford to have coal at all, 
owing to the expense of transportation from 
Ledbury to Eastnor, three miles over a hard, 
hilly road. Now, by joining the club, and 
paying only a small amount each week, all 
of the tenants can buy their coal at a low 
price, Her Ladyship buying it in summer at 
wholesale and bearing the expense of deliver- 
ing it. 

‘‘Then we have the thrift club for young 
girls, and the babies’ club.” This last rather 
puzzled us, but Mrs. Ellis continued, ‘“‘ Yes, 
the babies have aclub too, but the mothers 
look after it forthem. You see itis like this: 
when a mother knows that a little stranger is 
coming she deposits a small sum each week of 
its pilgrimage to earth, making a sum to which 
Her Ladyship adds enough to make an even 
pound. Then when the little one comes, 
this money is taken to the mother, together 
with a six weeks’ supply of linen for herself 
and the child, also a christening outfit for the 
baby, with cloak andcap. These articles are 
only loaned and at the end of this period we 
ask that all be returned to the castle, clean 
and in order for the next newcomer. The 
pound comes in to help pay the nurse or doc- 
tor, and is a cheering little sum, at a time 
when every penny counts, for with the very 
poor, there comes a bit of gloom along with 
the joy, when a child is born ; they must al- 
ways be thinking there is one more mouth 
to feed, and one more body to clothe. 

‘*Then we have still another way of help- 
ing the people, but this is purely charity, and 
intended for those of the tenants who do not 
wish to depend on the charity of the parish 
along with those who cannot help themselves. 
I am speaking now of the certificates which 
Her Ladyship issues, bearing her signature, 
and entitling the bearer to medical attention 
and medicine at the parish dispensary for six 
weeks. The time is reckoned from the date 
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indicated on the certificate. To be good be- the link between the lives above and below 
yond this time it must be renewed.”’ stairs too often does not exist. 
We asked Mrs. Ellis whether she had no- That ‘‘every penny counts’”’ is an old 
ticed any marked change in the general con- story, but it might be oftener repeated and 
dition of the families since the starting of the more practically illustrated by mistresses of 
clubs among them, and she assured us that households both large and small. Some 
t the improvement had been marvelous, es- families I know do encourage their servants 
e pecially noticeable in the appearance of the to join building associations and to open ac- 
d mothers. counts with the savings bank ; others occa- 
‘*None but those who have watched the sionally buy good durable material at whole- 
~ whole thing would believe it,’’ she added. sale and sell to servants at wholesale prices, 
le ‘“‘ But how do you manage about receiving saving ther: from poor bargains with ‘‘ cheap 
l, the deposits of the tenants ?”’ Johns”’ as well as training their judgment 
un ‘‘T give up the whole of the first Thursday and theirtaste. It is a far better plan than 
i, in every month to receiving the deposits of buying a dress every now and then to give 
d all of the clubs, and that all may go straight, them, and catering too often to the coarse 
ll ; each member has a card, on which the figures taste of the servant. 
oa must correspond with those on the book kept That true missionary work can be done in 
at } at the castle. At the end of each year a this way never occurs to many. I have 
e general report is madeout and handedto Her known women of maturity and large experi- 

Ladyship for inspection, after which it is ence who were ardent workers in mothers’ 
Ss published in a small paper, where all can see meetings and other charitable organizations 
= it, and know how things are going. and were even willing to help make their 
s, ‘During the last eight years one thousand servants’ dresses, who yet would not scruple 
rs two hundred and fifty-nine pounds, nine- to sell them their own handsome, but cast-off 
Be teen shillings, and three pence have passed clothes, utterly inappropriate for their wear, 
18 through my hands, a large sum when one and at prices quite beyond their means. 
of remembers that the largest amount deposited It may be well to add that one result of 
ch at any one time was sixpence.” studying the Eastnor clubs, is a shoe club for 
- I have attempted to explain these clubs for some of the poor of Berlin, Germany. Since 
S, the benefit of some of our American women, education is compulsory in that city, and no 
er in the hope that they may beled to apply child allowed to attend school without neat 
lf some of Lady Henry’s plans toourown poor, shoes, this particular form of club recom- 
he for such items as these ought to be an en- mends itself to the very poor. The care of 
a } couragement to those who are inclined to be the club is in the hands of the district city 
we dismayed by the magnitude of her greater missionary, he being judged the one best in- 
aul | charities. Every home, from the plainest formed as to who among the poor are worthy 
he ) where one servant is employed to the most of such assistance. This charity is quite a 
C- extensive establishment, has a life below new one in Berlin, and at present its reports 
ne stairs to be looked after, and unfortunately point toward success. 
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very life and joy. How spontaneously they 
turn from their most cherished indoor pos- 
G-July. 


spirit with a kind of rapture ; or a little girl 
sitting down and talking toa cluster of flow- 
' 
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ers as if they were her familiar friends? Chil- 
dren have the poet’s gift of personification. 
Their vivid imagination endows everything 
with life, and they make companions of bird 
and tree, bush and flower. 

A little girl was walking with her mother 
one day when they saw in the grass the 
first dandelion of spring. ‘‘ Run, pick it,” 
said the mother. The child ran, but pres- 
ently came back without it. ‘‘ Where is 
the dandelion ?’”’ asked the mother. ‘‘Oh!”’ 
answered the child, ‘‘ it looked right at me 
and said, ‘ Please, little Helen, don’t pick me. 
I want to stay right here.” So Ididn’t pick 
it.”” To her little sensitive heart the impres- 
sion was just as real as if the flower had ac- 
tually spoken the words. 

‘‘The baby roses are crying because you 
tooked away their mamma,”’ said a little child 
who saw the dew on acluster of rosebuds from 
which a full-blown rose had been picked, and 
her own baby tears fell in sympathy. 

‘The pansies all laughed, they were sa 
glad when I told them I was going to ride,”’ 
said a little six-year-old, who could not start 
upon his pleasuring until he had told his lit- 
tle pansy friends, of whose sympathy he was 
perfectly sure. 

A little fresh-air child who was seeing the 
country for the first time, would throw her- 
self upon the grass, face downward, and 
fondle and talk to each separate blade as she 
lay there, and the sight of a growing flower 
would throw her into an ecstasy of delight. 
One morning she came stealing down as soon 
as it was light. ‘‘Why didn’t you sleep, 
Bertha?’’ called the house-mother as she 
heard the child coming down. ‘‘ The leaves 
talked to me and I couldn’t,’’ answered Ber- 
tha, looking with eager eyes toward the open 
door. And yet Bertha may never know that 
her brother-poet, Sidney Lanier, years ago 
wrote : 

‘*In my sleepI was fain of their fellowship ; 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in 
my sleep.” . 
Nor will she probably ever hear of Swedish 
Boehme, who 
‘* Never cared for plants 
Until it happed, a-walking in the fields, 
He noticed all at once that plants could speak : 
Nay, turned with loosened tongue to talk to 
him.”’ 
So near is the poet-heart to the child-heart. 
‘*Oh!’ exclaimed another fresh-air child, 
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who was seeing for the first time, a meadow 
spotted with dandelions. ‘‘Oh! the stars 
have come to lie right down in the grass!’ 
What poet was it who called the flowers 
the ‘‘ stars of earth’’? j 

A little boy stood with hushed breath and, 
parted lips, listening eagerly to the twitter of 
a robin in the apple-tree. 

‘Don’t make a noise,’ he softly said. 
‘Birdie is telling a story to the apple- 
flowers.”’ 

A little girl was watching a gorgeous stin- 
set, when with awe-struck face she ex- 
claimed, 

‘‘O mamma, God has opened His door and 
I can see right into heaven !”’ 

She did not know that some poet before 
her had likened the flaming clouds to the 
‘* vestibule of heaven.” 

A six-year-old boy was watching the fire- 
works on a Fourthof July evening. The full 
moon had just arisen, and to more than one 
observer the sharp contrast between God’s 
work and man’s was made strikingly ap- 
parent ; but to Ernest the contrast was more 
than hecould bear. Suddenly he exclaimed, 

‘Auntie, I shouldn’t think God would 
like to have His pretty sky spoiled with 
smoke.”’ 

To this poet-soul the whizzing rockets and 
wheels and Roman candles were as nothing 
in comparison with ‘‘ God’s pretty sky.”’ 

Itis soeasy to guidea little child along 
this beautiful way, to give him impressions 
and memories that shall be the joy of a _life- 
time. Instead of the senseless rhymes that 
form the memory lessons of so many.’little 
ones, how much better it would be to teach 
them some of the sweet, simple little poems 
of nature with which our language abounds. 
I know a little girl who was found one/day 


sitting down beside a clump of, hepaticas, » 


and saying over to them Mrs. Bayne’s sweet 
lines : ~ 


So early only the bluebirds knew 
Thousands of little flowers grew together, . 
Purple and pink and white and blue.” | © 4s 


Will she ever forget the flowers or the lines ? 
Never. Their sweetness is her inalienable 
possession. 

The child who cannot for some part of every 
year live out of doors and become familiar 
with tree and flower and bush and bird, with 
butterflies and bees and creeping insects, 


ai ; 
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‘*Out on the hillsin mild spring weather, Mig 
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WOMEN AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 


with rocks and brooks, and all manner of ani- 
mate and inanimate things, is defrauded of his 
birthright. Nothing can ever take the place 
of these early and dear associations. 

The grape-vine swing, the mossy rock, the 
ittle nook where the first violets blossomed, 
the apple tree where the phoebe birds year 
after year built their nest, laid their eggs, and 
reared their young, the tamarack swamp 
with its tangle of fallen trees and dense brush- 
wood, the moist places where the spicy winter- 
green berries hid under the dry leaves, the 
blackberry and huckleberry bushes bending 
under their luscious burden, the brook flow- 
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ing gently along through shadeand shine, and 
all the other dear outdoor delights that our 
childhood knew—how the memory follows 
us all through life, keeping the heart bright 
and young, a perpetual fountain of refresh- 
ment through many weary days. 

Let us be careful of the little children. Let 
our touch upon them be tender. These flow- 
ers of poesy which blossom so spontaneously 
in their little hearts can be easily crushed by 
anungentle hand. Let it be ours to deal rev- 
erently with them, and give them the soil of 
sympathy in which to grow, and the sunshine 
and the gentle dew of love to nourish them. 


WOMEN AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 


BY M. V. 


progressive, a fact which makes it 

inexplicable that they have not yet 

begun, as a class, to inform them- 
selves upon the technical detail of sanitation 
as applied tothe home. Artistic decoration 
and comfortable living have been encouraged 
to a superlative degree, while practical hy- 
giene and sanitary science have been wholly 
unnoticed. Almost every other feature of the 
domestic hearth has received its quota of 
study. 

Good housekeepers there are plenty, who 
enforce order and cleanliness from children 
and servants, yet who are utterly ignorant 
as to whether plumbing is good, or drainage 
bad, or ventilation sufficient. ‘‘Traps’’ and 
‘‘vents,’’ ‘‘cess-pools’’ and ‘‘drains’’ are 
unknown quantities as long as no leaks pre- 
sent themselves. The dark, dank ‘‘hole in 
the ground,”’ called cellar, is not deemed of 
much importance to health, and therefore left 
to itself—and mildew. Indifference born of 
ignorance prevails, and health is frequently 
jeopardized. 

Englishwomen are in advance of us in this 
respect ; they take a lively interest in all 
matters pertaining to health problems, and 
inform themselves upon points of improve- 
ment. Experts awaken interest by giving 
lectures, and a few English housewives make 
their own periodical inspections of plumb- 
ing and drains within their own homes. 
English newspapers and magazines publish 


\ MERICAN women are nothing if not 
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much matter upon the sciences of hygiene and 
sanitation, a practice which we might well 
follow. 

In this country, outside of schools and col- 
leges, little is done to inform women upon 
these important subjects. The rapid strides 
made in public health by a few years of 
energetic labor on the partof health boards 
throughout the country only go to prove 
what can be accomplished by concerted action. 
If home-makers would supplement the action 
of health authorities by intelligent supervision 
of the various parts of the house which call 
for special technical knowledge, what a world 
of good might come of it. 

As it is, too much is left to health boards. 
Within the domestic threshold we can scarcely 
expect them to penetrate, after the house is 
built and the prescribed law is fulfilled. So 
far as good plumbing is concerned, their 
province is public, though attention at times 
of contagious disease or unusual sickness is 
compulsory in order to preclude any further 
infection. 

It is the housekeeper’s personal affair to 
see that a perfect sanitary condition prevails 
throughout the house. Poor sanitation, de- 
fective plumbing, uneven heating, haphazard 
cleaning, carelessness as to purity of drink- 
ing water, and all the other details of un- 
healthful living cannot be lightly considered 
by her. Much physical disability is ascribed 
to sewer-gas, leaks in gas-pipes, bad heating 
systems, and too little or bad ventilation, 
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making it a matter of culpable neglect for 
housekeepers to be ignorant as to the whys 
and wherefores of the cause. 

Dr. Parkes assures us in his ‘‘ Manual of 
Practical Hygiene’”’ that his investigations 
prove to him beyond a doubt that many cases 
of enteric fevers are directly traceable tosewer 
gas. Such astatement should be sufficient to 
arouse women to the importance of a knowl- 
edge of what is a proper system of drainage for 
the house. To be ableto avert any such con- 
tingency as may arise from carelessness on 
the part of servants in the management of 
sinks and wash tubs and closets, the correct 
direction and proper inspection should not be 
left toa health inspector, but should be the 
direct responsibility of the housekeeper her- 
self. It may mean the saving of a dear one’s 
life. 

It is a fact worthy of note, that in numerous 
publications examined by the writer at var- 
ious times upon subjects relative to health 
and sanitation, the authors as a rule make 
reference to the need of ‘‘ good wives’’ being 
educated up to the knowledge of a ‘‘correct 
sanitation’ in the home, and deploring the 
indifference shown by women generally to 
such detail as is required to judge of good or 
bad plumbing. To find the matter so fre- 
quently referred to, and sometimes called 
‘appalling ignerance’’ makes it of no small 
consequence, and has rather called forth this 
appeal to ‘‘ good wives’’ to look into the 
subject so greatly neglected. 

Bacteriology has developed as a science, and 
dissolved many mysteries. We are assured 
that typhoid and diphtheria are traceable 

‘to impure water, bad drainage, or foul waste- 
pipes, where the disease germ finds a rich 
culture field. A badly managed kitchen sink 
is a menace to every particle of food which 
approaches it. A damp, musty cellar pro- 
duces malarial disorders, and unclean drink- 
ing water, made so by absorbing impurities, 
will cause gastrictroubles. Things like these 
are not considered by large majority of 
housewives. Indeed, it! is unfortunate that 
enlightenment upon all duch matters is often 
treated with a degree of contempt, until per- 
haps some death occurs from a cause directly 
traced to neglect, in just these things. I 
sometimes think it would be well if the health 
inspectors were permitted to extend their la- 
bors into the very bedrooms of even some 
pretentious homes. Such haphazard sys- 
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tems of cleaning as one frequently finds 
prevailing where intelligence would naturally 
be supposed to order otherwise is surprising. 

The remarkably lax methods can easi!.* be 
ascribed to the rush and pressure of the ay~ 
for outside affairs, as well as the ‘‘ appall- 
ing ignorance”’ of danger arising from poor 
work. 

In the palatial home plenty of service makes 


everything as it should be, and large rooms f 


give better ventilation, but modest homes, 
built years ago, where rooms are constantly 
occupied, plumbing old or defective, vénti- 
lating apparatus unknown, heating ‘i\'~ 
ficient, cellars musty and damp from ag i 
these require the greatest care. 4 
Dust upon cornices and ledges, drapery 
leftto hang for montis unbrushed and@’ un- 
shaken, walls never wiped down, sinks and 





basins rarely flushed with extra force of water, [ 


water-closets never disinfected, and last but 
not least, the inside of wood-work about 
plumbing fixtures neverscrubbed, but washed 
only on the outside,—these, and more omis- 
sions, may be charged to indifference to sani- 
tary science. 

The Woman’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York has accomplished much to- 
ward abating nuisances of acertain kind, and 
it promises to extend its labors, showing 
what women may do, if they put the shoul- 
der tothe wheel. If they could establish an 
interest in sanitation as applied to everyday 
home life, their energies surely would prove 
of great value. 

Within the home, we may rightly demand 
correct hygiene and sanitary living, and 
mothers fail of their duty who do not make 
it a point of study to know the difference be- 
tween good sanitation and bad. They shorld 
not wait for a case of diphtheria or typhoid or 
malarial fever, but goto work at once and 
inform themselves, through the medium of 
books and other publications, upon such top- 
ics as directly bear upon homebuilding and 
healthful living. Club women would do well 
to introduce discussions upon sanitation occa- 
sionally at their meetings. The science is 
fraught with delightful historical interest, and 
one can scarcely find pleasanter diversion 
than in a perusal of its literature. Is it not 
of greater value to the domestic hearth than 
the analyzing of an Emersonian sentence 
into a meaning the author himself would 
scarcely recognize? 
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MILKMAN. 


BY HARRIET BURWELL. 


thousands of others, was standing on 
. Unter den Linden, watching the gala 
carriages passing to and from the Schloss 
carr~ing the different embassadors to present 
‘ * congratulations to His Majesty. Sud- 
uc’ my attention was arrested by a cry at 
my side, and turning I sawa woman holding 
a sturdy young German in her arms, who 
seer d intent on getting away from her, 
and, ifI might judge from his outstretched 
arms, to follow a passing wagon. At the 
same moment a cheer went up from the 
boys in the crowd and a cry of “ Bolle!’ 
This name was painted in large black letters 
on a sign borne aloft on the square white 
wagon, rendered unusually conspicuous from 
the fact that the mounted police had finally 
succeeded in putting a stop to general traffic 
on that part of the Linden near the Schloss. 

As it rolled on past us, I saw that two 
swal] boys dressed in blue jeans and wearing 
cloth caps like the driver, were perched on 
little seats behind. ‘‘ Was fir ein Wagen ist 
das ?” I asked of the woman with the child, 
whereupon she explained that ‘‘ Bolle’ was 
the owner of the largest dairy and milk 
supply in Berlin, and unfortunately for her 
the baby had recognized the wagon and 
wanted his milk. On later inquiry, learning 
that this establishment was one of the largest 
and most perfect of its kind in the world, I 
was glad of an opportunity to visit it. 

It is situated on a: broad street in Moabit, 
one of the suburbs of Berlin, and easily 
reached from the center of the city by the 
tram cars. 

Qn mounting the broad flight of stairs 
which leads from the front door to the 
second story, one finds oneself in an en- 
trance hall leading toa corridor about one 
hundred feet long by sixty wide and lined on 
both sides with large cheerful offices. It 
was here that I took a seat to wait until 
a guide should be at liberty to show me 
through the buildings. As I did so, I 
looked at my watch uneasily, wondering if, 
after all, it was worth my while to wait a 
great while for him. Just then a pleasant- 


| T was the Kaiser’s birthday, and I, with 





faced German joined me, and introduced 
himself as Herr Dr. B. one of those em- 
ployed by the firm to have an eye to the 
health of the employees. After that I quite 
lost track of time, for the friendly doctor, on 
finding that I was interested in the matter, 
proceeded to give me the following account 
of the founding and growth of this now fa- 
mous milkery. 

It is now about fourteen years since Herr 
Bolle, at that time a poor German peasant, 
came to Berlin with two cows, and began 
the selling of pure milk. He met with suc- 
cess at once and in 1881 opened a place of 
business almost in the center of the city, 
with two delivery wagons. Business in- 
creased rapidly, and in 1887 he felt obliged 
to remove to larger quarters. Accordingly, 
in March of that year he invested in the 
present site, a piece of land consisting of 
five acres and a half, and erected the large 
two and three storied brick buildings which 
line two sides of the court, and fitted up a 
villa, which stood on the property, for his 
family. 

At present one thousand men and sixty 
women are employed, the number of delivery 
wagons has increased from two to two hun- 
dred, and one hundred and fifty horses are 
owned by the firm. Instead of two cows, 
the milk from 1,500 is used daily, 60,000 and 
70,000 liters of milk being distributed every 
day. 

Herr Bolle owns no cows at all at present, 
for the reason that he has found it to be 
more practical to buy milk from others. 

An attempt was made some years ago to 
have all of the employees live on the 
grounds, but the fact that the wives of the 
men were apt to insist on certain unneces- 
sary conveniences made the scheme im- 
practicable, so only those who take charge of 
the buildings and the horses are accommo- 
dated here. Meals are served at very mod- 
erate rates to all who wish them ; for ex- 
ample, a driver can get a hot dinner, consist- 
ing of meat and vegetables, for twenty-five 
pfennigs, or six cents ; anda boy the same 
for three and one half cents. 
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Naturally those who attend to the early 
delivery of milk must be on hand before some 
of the others, but the working hours can be 
said to be from half past five in the morning 
to three in the afternoon. 

Every means is employed to encourage 
steady habits and forethought for the future 
among the men, one of these means being 
the savings bank. 

Since the City Savings Bank of Berlin will 
not receive deposits of less than three marks, 
Herr Bolle allows his employees to pay to 
him such amounts as they can spare from 
their earnings each week, even though it be 
but a few pfennigs. The whole amount is 
then deposited with the City Savings Bank, 
which pays 3% per cent interest. Still far- 
ther to encourage the depositors, they are 
paid interest at the rate of § per cent, the 1% 
per cent being a gift from the firm. 

In case of a death, the firm bears the fu- 
neral expenses and erects a suitable tomb- 
stone, and if a widow is left needy it pays 
her a certain amount from the Sick Fund, as 
long as she remains single. 

An inducement for the employees to con- 
tinue in Herr Bolle’s employ is the promise of 
five hundred marks at the end of the first ten 
years of service. This sum with an addi- 
tional one hundred marks for every succeed- 
ing year of service is paid to the heir or 
heirs of the employee at his death. That the 
exact condition of the families of the em- 
ployed may be known by the firm, a deacon- 
ess is attached to the establishment, whose 
work is to visit the homes and look after the 
sick. Another of these good sisters has 
charge of the kindergarten, where the young- 
est children of the employed are in training. 
During the summer, those of the children 
who are delicate or ill are sent to the Holiday 
Homes of the Fresh Air Fund, either in the 
country or by the sea. In 1890 one of these 
homes had fifty-four children sent from 
Bolle’s by order of the physician. At pres- 
ent a home is being built by the sea, which 
will belong to and be for the exclusive use of 
the ‘‘ Bolle children.’’ 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons a 
singing class is held for the older children, 
where they are taught hymns and folk songs. 
The boys and unmarried men are instructed 
in scroll-sawing and fine writing as well as 
music, the idea being to cultivate in them an 
interest for things outside of their daily call- 
ings. The library of four hundred volumes is 


open to all and contains the German classics, 
popular stories, and children’s books. 

Going up another flight of stairs we en- 
tered a large hall with windows of stained 
glass, and comfortable pews sufficient to 
seat twelve hundred people. The pulpit 
of carved wood, I was informed, was the 
work of some of the employees, who are 
taught wood-carving during their leisure 
time in the afternoon. 

The main object in building this chapel 
was to give those workmen who are obliged 
to distribute milk on Sunday mornings, a 
chance to attend service in the afternoon. 
Another service is held on Saturday after- 
noon at four o’clock for the benefit of those 
who prefer to use their Sundays as a day of 
recreation, to be spent out of doors with 
their families. The children’s Sunday school 
is held at noon on Sunday, and at present 
there are about two hundred and fifty en- 
tolled members. A Sunday morning service 
is held in the chapel for those living in the 
neighborhood and not employees of the es- 
tablishment. Adjoining the main chapel is 
a small baptistery fitted out with all the nec- 
essary appointments. 

We were next shown the hall used for lec- 
tures, concerts, and the occasional exhibi- 
tion of paintings by some of the first artists. 
In erecting this hall and beginning these in- 
structive entertainments Herr Bolle sought 
to foster sociability quite as much as he did 
to educate, but educationally the result has 
been most satisfactory. Such an enthu- 
siasm for music has been aroused among the 
men that they gladly devote their leisure 
hours to practicing ; a male chorus of one 
hundred, all teamsters and drivers of milk 
wagons, and an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of one of the first leaders in Berlin are 
the outgrowth of this musical training and 
education. 

On leaving the hall we passed into another 
part of the building and entered the room 
where the milk is deposited on being brought, 
in large tight cans, from the various depots. 
It is first tested as to freshness by mixing a 
little in a glass with some spirits; if on 
pouring the mixture out, the glass remains 
quite clean, the milk is judged fresh, but if 
particles cling to its walls, it is known that 
within one hour it will be sour. Such milk, 
as well as that remaining in the wagons on 
their return from their round in the city, is 
used for making cheese. 
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The first process to which the milk is sub- 
jected is straining, which is done by pour- 
ing it into great cisterns through a wire 
sieve, over which is stretched a cloth, 
sprinkled thickly with fine gravel. That the 
gravel may serve for more than one straining 
it is put into hot ovens, by which means all 
possible germs taken from the milk are 
killed. After straining, the milk is put into 
bottles and subjected to 102 degrees of heat 
(Celsius). The process kills all harmful 
germs and yet does not destroy any of the 
healthful properties of the milk. When so 
bottled it will remain fresh for eight days at 
least, if not uncorked. 

In passing from the sterilization room into 
asmaller one, I noticed three large tanks side 
by side, and was told that they were for the 
babies’ milk, to which great attention is paid. 
The first was for morning’s milk, the second 
noon’s and the third night’s. 

The guide then went on to say that if achild 
was furnished with morning’s milk the first 
time, great care was taken that it should 
never afterwards be served with that from 
either the noon’s or night’s milking ; if it 
happened to begin on noon or night milk the 
same must be furnished each day throughout. 

The Centrifugenraum is oneof the most in- 
teresting. Here the milk is heated to about 
25° or 30° R. and then passed into the Centri- 
fugen, as the machine is called which sepa- 
rates the cream from the milk. This machine 
is constructed on the plan of the churn, 
a paddle is made to revolve by steam at the 
rate of from two thousand to four thousand 
times a minute, by which operation the 
cream being the lighter remains in the 
middle, and it is possible to lead it and the 
‘skimmed ’”’ milk off by separate pipes over 
a cooling apparatus. 

The separation of the cream from the milk 
takes but a few minutes, and in consequence 
the latter is far fresher when delivered to 
customers than if allowed to stand several 
hours for the cream to rise according to the 
old custom. 

The cream used for making butter is taken 
from large basins, surrounded either with ice 
or hot water, according to whether the butter 
is to be made from sweet or sour cream. 
Naturally the butter made from perfectly 
sweet cream is much more expensive than 
that made from sour, since the sourer 
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the cream the more butter it will yield. 

After the cream becomes what is called 
butterreif itis put into great churns where 
the paddles revolve from one hundred and 
twenty to two hundred times a minute. The 
butter now appears in tiny balls about the 
size of a large pin: head. These are caught 
by a sieve through which the milk is poured, 
and then put into the kneading machine, 
where the buttermilk is worked out and the 
salt worked in. 

The laboratory of the institution is in the 
hands of experts, one of whom kindly ex- 
plained the manner of testing milk to ascer- 
tain the per cent of fat, sugar, and other in- 
gredients. 

When I looked surprised that sugar was to 
be obtained from milk, a pyramid of sweet 
crystals about two feet in height was pro- 
duced, with the assurance that no other ma- 
terial had aided in its production. It is used 
to sweeten the milk prepared for infants. 

In one of the corridors we came upon a 
glass case filled with jars of delicious looking 
fruit. They were samples of preserves made 
on Herr Bolle’s fruit farm just outside of 
Berlin, and I was told that great care was 
taken that the fruit be perfectly healthy be- 
fore cooking, to insure all purchasers against 
any risks in using the preserves. 

Before leaving, we were taken into the 
laundry. Here a number of women are kept 
busy washing and ironing the clothes used 
by the men and boys in the service of the 
company. 

In the court we lingered a little for a 
nearer look at one of the famous Bolle 
wagons. They are painted white, and look 
much like a square covered box on wheels. 
There are faucets along its sides through 
which the milk is drawn. After each com- 
partment is filled with its particular variety 
of milk, the wagon is locked, and the driver 
given a route card, with a list of customers 
to serve. This precaution interferes with 
any attempt on the part of the men to adul- 
terate the milk for their own advantage. 

As I crossed the court to the gate leading 
out into the street, I passed a man of about 
eighty years, very short and with white hair; 
this, as the gate-ketper informed me, was 
Herr Bolle, the creator and manager of the 
little world of which I had just been allowed 
a glimpse. 
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THE RESTORATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


BY M. MUNIER-JOLAIN. 


[The interest awakened by the recent beati- 
fication of Joan of Arc has given rise to much 
research concerning her history. Among the 
lately contributed articles devoted to populari- 
zing the authenticated record of different phases 
of her career, is the following, which is translated 
from the French Revue Bleue.) 


EW persons have had more conscien- 
tious and more ardent historians than 


Joan of Arc. Among them all, however, 
no one has ever in a definite manner 
called attention to the trial held in 1455 for 
the purpose of rehabilitating her, of removing 
from her memory the disgraceful charges under 
which she had been sentenced to death. The 
authoritative record of all those proceedings 
isstillin existence. It offers a curious speci- 
men of the judicial eloquence of the fifteenth 
century, and shows the state of public sen- 
timent toward Joan of Arc twenty-four years 
after her death, or, rather, it shows the diver- 
sity of expression uttered by politicians, by the 
church, and by the common people. The 
part of each in this work of reparation is 
clearly defined ; and it is with a view to ascer- 
taining these parts that we wish to examine 
the case. 

The first step which led to the trial was the 
intervention of the king, Charles VII., so tar- 
dily made either from remorse over his past 
inaction or from a political impulsion which 
caused him now to hate therenown of heresy 
attached to the person to whom he was in- 
debted for his crown. 

The first hearing was given at Paris in the 
church of Notre Dame on November 7. At 
the appointed hour the judges entered the 
choir of the cathedral. As to parties in the 
trial, there were demandants only, no defend- 
ants. How in the court of Rome could it be 
otherwise since Pierre Cauchon, the bishop 
of Beauvais, had been most closely connected 
with the fatal judgment, and for the preser- 
vation of his fame the church was more anx- 
ious than for that of Joan? 

The real movers for the reconsideration of 
the objectionable sentence, the king and 
some of his counselors, put forward as their 
plaintiff the aged Isabelle of Arc, the mother of 


Joan, who was attended by her two sons. These 
poor people had kept their sorrow to them- 
selves, but they had had the secret sympathy 
of many who thought as they did regarding 
the whole matter. The record thus describes 
the public which filledthechurch: ‘‘A great 
multitude of people, of licentiates, of doctors 
of all degrees, excited, gesticulating, uttering 
sighs and cries.’’ The judges took their 
seats, and Isabelle advanced, prostrated her- 
self, and presented to them the rescript, ut- 
tering at the same time on her own account 
broken pleas which run as follows: 


“Jeanne [Joan] had led a carefully guarded 
and pious young life. She partook of the sacra- 
ment every month; she fasted; she prayed. 
The judges who had condemned her all wept ; 
they had not refused her the eucharist, and she 
had received it with supreme devotion. God 
had given back to France both Rouen and the 
whole of Normandy. He himself had thus fin- 
ished the werk which had been begun in the time 
of Jeanne at Orleans and at Reims. Thus was 
there clearly manifested the iniquity of her trial. 
It was for that, justice was asked.” 

Then many wise persons, lettered men, 
joined her in thedemand. All had remarked 
the nullity of the trial in its authentic pur- 
port ; the usurpation of their office by the 
judges ; the excessive rigor of her imprison- 
ment; the chains weighing down her feet; 
the cruelty and the abjectness of the guards ; 
the captious questions ; the interruptions ; the 
false rendering of her responses ; the threats ; 
the false reports designed to draw away her 
adherents ; the constrained abjurations ; and 
through it all the sweet simplicity of Joan, 
her purity, her pious exploits in the supreme 
necessity of the kingdom. It could not be 
that the latter was a crime, it was glory ; it 
was not heresy but piety ; it was not false- 
hood or illusion, but the truth. It was a di- 
vine work, not human. 

These lettered men prolonged their dis- 
course. The people could control themselves 
no longer. Tumultuous and vociferating, 
they surrounded the plaintiff and the judges. 
The latter were troubled ; they betook them- 
selves hastily to the sacristy, where they had 
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Isabelle brought before them. ‘There, more 
calm, they declared their purpose, having read 
and reread the apostolic rescript and having 
exhaustively interrogated the mother upon her 
own past and that of her daughter. They 
said that they had listened, sincere with com- 
passion of heart, toall that had been said, and 
that they would strictly render justice after 
having called some notaries and some wise, 
upright counselors. But they thought it 
best to forewarn the mother, inexperienced 
in such affairs, that the whole matter was 
grave and difficult. They advised her to 
choose an advocate to plead for her in order 
that she might not be overcome by her ma- 
ternal affection, or be disconcerted. The 
judges at Rouen who condemned the daugh- 
ter were very wise and solemn men, and there 
would be needed strong and convincing argu- 
ments to reverse their decision. This case 
was, before all else, a case of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. No pity could serve as a pretext for 
attacking the rectitude of the church. Cer- 
tainly the church would show itself full of 
favor for widows and orphans, but it could 
not favor them against justice and against 
faith. ‘‘ Comeback on the 17th of this month 
of November, to the great hall of the episcopal 
palace where our notaries will be. Bring 
your good and faithful advocate with you. 
We ourseives without ceasing will have God 
before our eyes.”’ 

The second hearing, as agreed, took place 
ten days later ; before the same judges the 
same parties appeared, with the same cortige 
of honorablemenand women. Thedelegated 
judges were surrounded by reverend prelates, 
doctors, andjurisconsuls in great number in 
order to aid in their deliberation. Thecommon 
people filled the hall, as ardent as they were 
in Notre Dame, ready to perform their réle 
and to become a party in the suit by the urg- 
ency of their cries. 

The advocate who was to speak for Isabelle 
of Arc was Pierre Maugier, a personage of 
mark whose eminent position and character 
ought to have been enough to reassure the 
judges. But a strange scene occurred in the 
court. Such was the fearfulness of the assem- 
bled bishops, embarrassed by the thought of 
trying to reconcile two such contradictory 
acts as the condemnation of Joan and the now 
proposed reparation, without allowing in 
either case the least reflection against the 
church, that they tried at this appointed meet- 
ing to prevent from pleading the very advo- 
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cate whom they themselves had recom- 
mended. This attempt gave rise tothe epi- 
sode which characterizes this hearing,—it 
was the signal for the intervention of that 
great agent of the rehabilitation, the crowd 
of the common people. 

In their haste to close the trial, the bishops 
rose from their seats, as did the counselors 
whom they had called, and formed themselves 
into a group in order to deliberate. They 
whispered, ‘‘ What response will it be most 
expedient for us to give now? What per- 
sons shall wecite?’’ The people, having been 
asked to withdraw to another part of the hall, 
did what they had done before—they mur- 
mured. 

Pierre Maugier, excited above his usual 
habitual prudence, felt that he ought to give 
voice to this confused sentiment of the peo- 
ple and began speaking. Immediately there 
was in the whole hall an explosion of cries. 
The very clerks were moved by the common 
emotion, as extracts from their records show. 
All thought it was time to speak—more 
clearly and more emphatically than had yet 
been done concerning Joan of Arc, to speak 
of her innocence and of the iniquity of the 
judges ; the time todo this was now, why 
should it be refused ? 

The bishops heard the demands with great 
annoyance, but as it would have been impru- 
dent to brave them, they yielded, or rather 
they compromised the matter. They took 
refuge in great precaution. They could 
manage one man more easily than a crowd, 
so tothe crowd they accorded the request 
that Pierre Maugier should plead for the res- 
toration of the fair name of the martyred 
Joan but it should be postponed to a day in 
the near future. But meantime they would 
make Pierre Maugier understand there were 
things he must not say. And those were the 
things which might reflect on the honor of 
the church and the reputation of the former 
judges. 

Thus on November 17 there occurred both 
the formal ‘‘ presentation ’’ of the rescriptand 
an improvisation provoked by the agitation 
of the crowd. On December 15, Pierre Mau- 
gier made the special plea for which liberty 
had been so reluctantly granted, and offered 
the ‘‘proposition,’’ a carefully elaborated 
work, a specimen of the rhetoric of the age 
and a résumé of the popular opinion of Joan of 
Arc. It reads as follows: 


‘The cause of this trial is urgent, full of pious 
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compassion. We implore your just judgment 
according to the form of law. Our lamentable 
complaint concerns this poor Jehanne of good 
recordation lately called La Pucelle [the maid], 
a humble and innocent virgin, born in the coun- 
try of Lorraine, Domrémy, a diocese of Toul, 
upon the borders of the kingdom of France. 
She sprang from parents poor but honest, and is 
herselfto be recommended highly for her life, 
her humility, her manners. Formerly, by hon- 
est means, lawful and Catholic, proceeding, as it 
is reasonable to suppose, more from the will of 
God than from any other cause, she for the honor 
of our king and for the good of his kingdom, 
honorably attacking and destroying great armies 
glorified his royal majesty and secured the wel- 
fare of his subjects. 

‘‘Meanwhile, by iniquity, artifice, and in- 
justice, she was arrested, chained in a dungeon, 
charged with impiety and violence, and accorded 
a fictitious trial regarding her faith, before soz- 
disant judges.. . . Finally, in extreme con- 


fusion, she was cruelly burned for the defamation 
of her memory, the public scandal of her par- 
ents and of her friends, and their irreparable 
dishonor... . 

Here the record breaks abruptly by saying, 
‘‘These and many other things he [Pierre 
Maugier]said .’’ Among the ‘‘ other things ”’ 


” 


recorded after this break is the following : 


THE HONEY-BIRD 


BY MARY L. 


MONG the many strange birds of 
South Africa the honey-bird, or honey- 
guide, stands conspicuous as the cen- 
ter of native tradition and European 

conjecture. It is somewhat larger than a 
wag-tail, about seven inches in length, and 
of a grayish-brown color on the back 
and wings. The breast and under parts 
are of a lighter color; several of the tail 
feathers are white-webbed, and show prettily 
in flight as the bird moves from tree to tree 
in the silent flitting manner peculiar to 
cuckoos. When flying about the woods the 
bird’s usual note is a high clear whistle rep- 
resented by the words: ‘‘ Vet-peer, vet-peer ”’ 

The carnivorous habits mentioned in Lay- 
ard’s ‘‘ Birds of South Africa’’ have never 
fallen under my notice ; in several specimens 
whose gizzards I opened I found nothing but 
lumps of white wax evidently picked up at 
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‘In the first sentence against La Pucelle, it was 
not abjuration, nor perpetual imprisonment 
which should have been pronounced against her 
but some moderate punishment which would 
have been salutary.” 


The judges appeared to be reassured. Pierre 
Maugier, in order ‘‘to be brief,’’ concluded 
his address to them by these words : 


“And your work, highly approved and greatly 
celebrated, because you abound in charity and 
are filled with all knowledge, will receive the 
recompense of Him who is the Teacher of the 
poor in the celestial glory.” 


Such were the three hearings in the success- 
ful trial for the rehabilitation. Such was the 
part of the king, such that of the church, 
such that of the people, the latter the only true 
and sincere part. 

The decisive act was consummated at Rome, 
June 11, 1455, when Pope Calixtus III. was 
finally induced to put his signature to the 
apostolic rescript. Thus was the rehabilita- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans accomplished. 
Policy had brought about her accusation and 
her death, and this trial shows, that after 
her death as in her life, poor Joan, the simple 
and sublime girl, still remained the play- 
thing of policy. 


OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


BOWKER. 


beehives (or ‘‘ nests’’ as they are commonly 
called in the Cape Colony) where the empty 
combs had been left scattered about. 

The challenge of the bird when she has a 
nest to show is quite startling. Flying sud- 
denly from a twig where she has been 
perched on the watch for the first passer-by 
she utters a loud incessant cry, ‘‘ Chickee- 
chickee-churr-churr,’’ which much resembles 
the shaking of a half-emptied match box; 
dancing from side to side in a frenzy of im- 
patience she will perch daringly close to 
you in the effort to engage your attention. 
If you answer and walk toward her she will 
fly on slowly, sitting occasionally to give 
you time and to see if you are following ; in 
this manner she will frequently lead you on 
for several miles across the country or 
through the woods. When arrived at the 
nest she ceases to chatter, alighting quietly 
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on a branch near the hidden treasure, utter- 
ing at intervals a soft note, ‘‘ Chick, chick,”’ 
which means, ‘‘ Here it is; take it out, and 
we will share the spoil.”’ 

In following the honey-bird, Cape Colo- 
nists and natives encourage her by imitating 
the short nasal voice of the ratel, a small 
thick-set badger between whom and the 
honey-bird there appears to be a curious 
partnership in the matter of bee-nests. The 
ratel, though a carnivorous animal, is exceed- 
ingly fond of young bees and honey. Doubt- 
less in the far-back ages, ‘‘ before the hunter 
tracked the woods,”’ when birds and animals, 
living in undisturbed serenity, had more in- 
terests in common, these two, observing each 
other’s ways, struck up this mysterious 
friendship on the basis of their mutual crav- 
ings for the ‘‘ fat and the sweet.’’ The flesh- 
eating ratel would be equally pleased at be- 
ing led to a carcass, so probably the native 
stories of the bird’s leading its followers to 
animals, snakes, etc., are true. Mr. J. H. 


Bowker, F. Q. S., was once taken. to the 
body of a bush buck that the wild dogs had 
just abandoned, the warm venison and 
fresh tracks of the dogs showing that they 
had run off on his approach. 


Three other corroborative instances are from 
the experience of Mr. H. M. Barber of Bar- 
berton. While he was hunting with his 
brother in the Re Kaap Valley a honey-guide 
called to them ; following her across several 
bushy valleys they were taken to a deep ditch 
washed out in the side of the hills by the 
rains ; dismounting from their horses they 
approached the overhanging bank, when out 
rushed a great wolf from his lair where he had 
been taking shelter from the heat of the sun. 

On another occasion in the same valley, a 
bird led Mr. Barber a long distance and 
finally stopped at a solitary tree that grew 
among some large rocks; on reaching the 
spot indicated, Mr. Barber found a great 
black mamba, a very fierce and poisonous 
snake, curled up at the foot of the tree. 
The snake escaped into a crevice and though 
the spot was revisited and search made for a 
possible bee-nest none was found. 

On the third occasion a bird led to some 
Kaffir mats that had been rolled up and 
placed in the branches of a tree a short dis- 
tance from the homestead. 

My father once heard the grunting shout— 
‘‘Haugh, haugh,’’ sounding up the kloof near 
our house where he knew of several nests ; 
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concluding that some native was the culprit, 
he seized his gun, his usual companion in all 
bush excursions, and ran down into the 
kloof and concealed himself near a hive 
toward which the bird was leading the thief. 
On came the merry din, ‘‘ Haugh, haugh, 
chickee-chickee.’’ In a few minutes the bird 
flew onto a branch near the nest saying, 
‘‘Here, here,’? and then out through the 
tangle of undergrowth came the cunning 
ratel. In a trice he was up the tree scraping 
out the combs and dining sweetly in a cloud 
of infuriated bees. Alas, it was his last 
meal! for an unerring bullet finished his life 
and spoilt the pretty picture of bush-boys at 
home at their old tricks. 

On another occasion, my father and his 
brother were following a honey-bird through 
the wooded sand-hills of the coast, when the 
bird alighted on a tree at the root of which 
they saw a large tiger asleep. Being un- 
armed they left the spot. Some time after 
they decided to look for the nest the bird 
had indicated. On reaching the tree there 
were the bees pouring into a hole in the 
stump just above the spot where the tiger 
had been stretched ; the bird had probably 
known nothing of the presence of the tiger, 
and had no thought beyond a meal of fat 
young bees. To these delicacies, many old 
colonists and some young ones are very 
partial. When eaten warm from the hive 
with honey the taste resembles that of rich 
cream, but woe to the uninitiated who, over- 
persuaded by an old tongue, rashly ventures 
on his first mouthful ! 

One day with a trio of brothers I started 
for a long walk through the forest ; scram- 
bling over fallen stumps and rocks for several 
hours made us so hungry that we visited 
every nest we knew of in search of honey, 
but in vain. The bees had left some and 
others had been harried by Kaffirs or ratels: 
our only resource was to call the bird. So 
one of us went forward shouting on the 
chance of our feathered friend’s being near by 
and as famished as we were. In a few 
minutes there she was with her cheering 
clatter, and away we went in full cry after 
her. A quarter of a mile distant she flew 
onto a tree, uttering the welcome ‘‘ Chick, 
chick,’”’ and soon my brother was up at the 
hole in the old stump, smoking the bees 
with the lining of his coat pocket torn out 
for the purpose. How sweet were the sealed 
white combs eaten far away in the green 
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woods with the angry hum of bees filling the 
air and the bird waiting with unruffled 
feathers, watching the feast. 

Mr. Bertram E. Bowker, an unwritten au- 
thority on Cape natural history, has kindly 
given me the following account of his bee- 
nesting with the honey-bird : 

‘‘T am now more than eighty years of age, 
and have been a great honey hunter all my 
life, and still enjoy the sport of following 
our clever little bird. Natives believe that 
she has a trick of showing snakes, tigers, 
etc. I have often started animals of various 
kinds while following her; once a herd of 
wild pigs jumped up from the underwood 
where they were sleeping, and went crashing 
through the bush with a great noise. Many 
natives turn back on rousing a tiger or 
snake, and blame the bird; whether she 
really leads to animals and carcasses is an 
open question. In my opinion she does not, 
as she feeds solely on insects. I have often 
after taking out a nest, gone away a little 
distance, and watched her fly down to the 
ground, take up a piece of comb to a branch 
hard by and pick out the larve. 

‘* When you have secured a hive and want 
another, it is necessary to conceal all the 
scraps or the bird will eat and not show any 
more until hungry again ; by doing this I have 
secured thirteen nests in succession from one 
bird, the guide only stopping a few minutes 
at each nest to see if I meant to take it out. 
To induce her to lead me on I constantly im- 
itated the grunting shout of the ratel, and on 
she went; this was the largest find I ever 
made. On another occasion nine nests were 
shown me, and very often three or four. 

‘‘Once in the days of the early settlers, 
during one of the Kaffir wars, I was out keep- 
ing watch over our cattle, when a honey-bird 
called me. I followed, and presently she 
stopped at a small thorn tree that stood 
solitary in a tract of grassy land. When I 
approached she moved away and sat waiting 
for me to do my part, but I could not find the 
nest, as it was raining and no bees were 
working. I called her again and she re- 
turned to the same tree uttering the indica- 
tive notes. I searched everywhere, feeling 
sure that the nest was there, but was quite 
unable to find it. I called her a third time, 
when to my astonishment she flew off the 
thorn tree and poised in the air, hovering 
about six inches above the long grass, and 
looking round at me. Parting the grass at 
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the spot I found a small hole in the ground, 
about the size of my thumb, worn smooth 
by the bees, and on blowing into it I was 
answered by the deep hum of the assembled 
swarm. This was the cleverest show I ever 
had from this wonderful little bird. 

‘‘Sometimes when a honey-bird is leading 
to a nest, another indicator wishing to share 
the spoil without the trouble of hunting will 
fly silently along watching for the nest. 
When the other bird observes the intruder 
she attacks her with great fury and refuses 
to lead, jealous lest her finds should become 
known to another. If the intruder is shot 
she will start afresh and show the nest. 

‘*The small red-breasted sun-bird is very 
fond of joining the tracking honey-bird. I 
never found out his reason for doing so, but 
as he is a noisy, chattering fellow he prob- 
ably enjoys the commotion ; the guide does 
not resent his presence in the least as she is 
well aware that he cannot steal her nests for 
his own ends. 

‘“My son once saw the long-tailed green 
sun-bird join a guide that he was following, 
and on finding and harrying one hive he ob- 
served the two birds descend together to the 
ground and proceed to eat the larvz from the 
discarded combs. 

“The female is the best indicator; the 
male, a very pretty fellow lighter colored 
than his mate, sometimes makes an attempt 
to show nests, but his ideas of locality are 
vague, and his efforts failures. 

‘The honey-bird, a true cuckoo, does not 
build a nest but lays her eggs in the nest of 
the green woodpecker or some other insec- 
tivorous bird. I have seen the woodpeckers 
feeding the young honey-bird.”’ 

Mrs. Barber has told me ot the yearly bat- 
tles between the woodpeckers and honey- 
birds. One year, three woodpeckers’ nests 
that they knew of and watched were besieged 
by different pairs of honey-birds ; during the 
whole time that the nests were being pecked 
out in the rotten trees, the aggressors loi- 
tered in the vicinity, and whenever they came 
near to applaud the progress of the work, 
out flew the builders, angry and screaming, 
scattering chips and curses. When the 
nests were finished there were these careless 
thieves bent on laying their eggs, and the 
warfare lasted all day and every day until 
the eggs were deposited in the captured re- 
doubt, and the vanquished woodpeckers pro- 
ceeded to hatch and bring up the aliens. 
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That the bond-slaves of the “sweater” in great cities are often forced into degradation by 
starvation wages is well known; and we believe this is done of set purpose, more frequently than 
optimists suspect. Some startling instances are given in which girls with dependent loved ones 
are not only obliged to accept scant remuneration, but in many cases are driven to lives of infamy. 


S bloweth the wind where it lists, 
So cometh the spirit of song 
Down the path of the stars, and beats at the bars 
Of the chained heart, crying, ‘‘ How long? 


‘‘How long wilt thou be as one dead, 
O Lord of the loftiest place? 
Shall a world's hope fail, while prophets of Baal 
Build altars before thy face? 


‘* How long shall they hide in this hell— 
The souls that thou madest so white— 
While the driver of slaves, the keeper of graves, 
Laughs on with a fiend’s delight ? 


‘* Thou canst loose thy sword with a word, 

Canst hurl him to doom with a breath ; 
Cleave thou the dread night, Lord God of the light, 

The flame of thy vengeance is death !"’ 


But hearken! A voice from the throne— 
‘‘Ye dreamers, rise up from your sleep, 

Nor storm with your cries the calm of my skies ; 
Go ye to the souls in the deep ! 


‘* My sword is my servants’ own might 
Firm-forged by my spirit in one ; 
Smite ye, in my name, the blackness of shame, 
And fire from that sword in the name of the Lord, 
Shall flame as the light of the sun.” 
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PHASES OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUA- 
TION. 


THE Commonweal movement has proved a 
fiasco. Itis estimated that at one time dur- 
ing the month of May there were seven 
thousand men organized into small armies in 
different parts of the country, intending to 
march on Washington, the capital of the 
nation. There was no design on their trestle 
board, no organizing hand to give direction 
to their movements, no well-defined principle 
as an inspiration, and no conviction in the 
souls of the leaders or men. It all resulted 
in a collapse as one might expect such a 
movement would. 

Legislation cannot be influenced by erratic 
movement such as that proved to be. 

Americans have the right of petition and 
they may use it to ask their legislatures to 
pass any law that they may deem wise for 
the public good, and this is the chief power 
vested in the common people when Congress 
is in session. 

Our industries are seriously affected. 
Many factories have closed, forges and fur- 
naces have shut down, anda multitude of men 
and women are without work who are de- 
pendent upon the labor of their hands for 
their bread. To diagnose the industrial sit- 
uation for the past year is a difficult task, 
and yet it may be safe to suggest some things 
that have contributed to our present compli- 
cated situation. 

When the slave labor of the South became 
free labor it affected all wage-earning people 
in every part of the land. It was necessary 
that more money should go into the South 
so that labor could be paid with ready money. 
As the years have passed and the colored 
people have increased in knowledge and 
learned trades, have become school teachers 
and artisans, they have created a demand for 
manufacturing establishments in the South. 
Hence all sorts of industries are springing 
up in the Southland and of the same kinds 
that we have in the North. 

We may add to this also the fact, that a 
great army of women are now employed as 
typewriters and stenographers, bookkeepers 
and printers, editors and clerks in stores ; 
women have entered every learned profession ; 
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the teachers in our public schools are all 
women, positions that used to be filled by 
men ; and altogether they represent to-day 
a vast army of wage-earners in competition 
with men, filling places that thirty years 
ago were filled by men. In those times 
woman’s place was in the family and the 
domestic circle, the drawing room and parlor, 
or the reigning queen in social life. Women 
were satisfied to let men do the drudgery of 
public life while they dominated in their 
chosen sphere. 

Crossing the path of other industries in 
this country we meet a great throng of emi- 
grants from Canada, people who work the 
farms inthe summer, come over into the New 
England states in the fall, and work in the 
factories during the winter, and in the spring 
return to Canada and go on farms again. 
From European nations emigrants come by 
the hundred thousand every year, and enter 
into competition with American labor. Ital- 
ian emigrants are to-day laying the sewerage 
and constructing the waterworks in our 
cities at g$.00 and $1.10 a day just as the 
Irishman and the Italian fifteen years ago 
built our railroads. This vast foreign popu- 
lation is helping to crowd to the wall Ameri- 
can labor. There has been a great deal of 
emigration to our western shore as well as 
at our eastern ports, and the difficulty of 
this feature of the problem, like the coming 
of women into the arena, is that we are now 
in the midst of this fermentation. There 
is not enough of labor for all that want 
to work, and the wages are not sufficient 
to satisfy those who have grown up in this 
country, when they compete with those who 
come from foreign countries, because the 
immigrants are willing to take small wages 
such as they receive at home. This is an in- 
jury to American labor. 

The thinking people will remember that 
we are not building nearly so many railroads 
as we were twenty years ago, and there- 
fore we do not need the same amount of 
labor for this kind of public improvement. 
Thus our wage-earning population is in- 
creasing with tremendous rapidity, while the 
demand for labor on public improvements 
has been decreasing. It brings us face to 











face with a very serious feature of the labor 
problem in all the towns and cities of the 
land. 

One thing we have left that may prove to 
be an open door for all people who honestly 
desire employment, and that is, we have an 
abundance of land on this continent. The 
South is anopen field. Every southern state 
gives to people of enterprise who are ambi- 
tous to prosper an invitation to come and till 
the soil. The New England states, the 
Middle states, and the West are not nearly 
populated yet, as they may be. The soil can 
be profitably cultivated and from it wealth 
may be gathered for the sustenance of many 
more millions of people than we now have 
settled on this domain. When our Ameri- 
can ideas of speculation are exploded, and 
men lay aside their vain desires to earn a 
fortune in a year, and people become conserv- 
ative in their ambition to gain worldly pos- 
sessions, and a family from across the sea 
coming to our shores shall be willing to settle 
down ina comfortable home on a few acres 
of land and earn an honest living for parents 
and children by farming, then better times 
will come to the wage-earners of this country 
and the old time of prosperity will return. 


WHAT IS PLAGIARISM ? 


THE word plagiarism is not a very good 
one from the purist’s point of view, and its 
meaning is still more doubtful than its deri- 
vation. Originally the plagiary, or plagia- 
rist, was a man-stealer, a kidnaper, from the 
Latin plagium, a word of kin to plaga,a 
hunting net, snare, or springe. The Greeks 
had zAdyog and later zidytos, the former the 
ancient Doric word, meaning originally the 
side, whence slantwise, sidewise, obliquely, 
indirect, treacherous. 

Doubtless men-thieves in the beginning 
took their human victims by means of treach- 
ery, traps, springes, indirect methods ; and so 
we may gather a fair understanding of how 
the meaning of our word plagiarism has been 
distilled, so to speak. At all events to steal 
aman’s writings, his original thought, is a 
crime close of kin to stealing the man him- 
self. What goes into the true maker’s liter- 
ary creations is his deepest personality, the 
finest elements of his individual, character- 
istic substance, the keenest and most fra- 
grant zest of his spiritual life ; and to steal 
them is indeed grand larceny for which there 
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has never been devised adequate legal punish- 
ment. 

When we come to think the subject over 
with scientific care certain difficulties arise at 
unexpected intervals and the point of view 
has to be frequently changed. In the first 
place it is more than doubtful if absolute 
originality is possible at present ; that is, 
over any very large area of thought. Even 
Darwin’s epoch-making books were in the 
main but expansions and comprehensive 
aggregations of other men’s suggestions. 
Shakespeare appropriated, as Chaucer had 
done, the tales, legends, poems, arid what 
not of his predecessors; and if we go back 
farther we find Virgil, Horace, and indeed 
almost the whole choir of Roman poets filch- 
ing with both hands from the Greeks. 

To mere lawyers the difficulty in making 
out the crime of plagiarism has been to es- 
tablish the limit of safety. Where does war- 
rantable similarity end and criminal appro- 
priation begin? A crime must be so clearly 
defined that the public shall be able to read, 
understand, and avoid transgression. There 
must be no shadowy margin where the ad- 
umbrations of guilt and innocence blend to- 
gether ; for the maxim is that many guilty 
persons may better go unpunished than for 
one innocent person to suffer. 

In the forum of conscience, however, 
where a clearer vision comes to our aid, it is 
not so hard to make out the true areas of 
right. Here we easily distinguish a deliber- 
ate plagiarism which is so skillfully done 
that no civil or criminal court could legaliy 
descry it. The thief has gone back to the 
indirect method prefigured in the old Doric 
nidyog and has blurred his tracks with a 
film of delicate artifice. Doubtless here rests 
the reason why our law-makers have not 
made plagiarism actually a crime and have 
preferred to measure the punishment of the 
offense by the award of damages to the per- 
son stolen from. Conscience has always said, 
‘‘ The man is a thief’’ ; but thecourts usually 
have been restricted to treating him as a dis- 
reputable debtor or trespasser. 

It would seem that plagiarism may arise 
in two ways: where the offending person 
appropriates the literary property of another, 
and where he uses as his own those literary 
creations which have become the property 
of the world. There is a civil action in 
damages only where actual legal property 
has been trespassed upon, and this is gen- 
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erally governed by copyright enactments. 

But the larger and higher law makes 
the man who steals from Homer and 
attempts to make the world believe that he 
is the author of the Iliad as much a pla- 
giarist as he who appropriates one of Long- 
fellow’s copyright poems. The intention is 
the crime. No one will contend that Lord 
Tennyson was a plagiarist because he 
caught fine suggestions from Theocritus, or 
that Emerson was guilty of that sin on ac- 
count of his indebtedness to Plato. Every 
author is a bee and is born to the freedom of 
the flowers. He may sip at the nectaries, 
but he must not jug up another bee’s honey. 

Still the difficulty must remain, and we 
cannot be safe in crying out plagiarism upon 
every person who appears to have taken 
liberties with literary work not his own. 
This is a period in which omniverous readers 
even if they are not in the majority, form 
the working minority of the enlightened 
world. Thoughts are tossed from brain to 
brain, recast and blended into new arrange- 
ments, analyzed and resolved into their orig- 
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inal constituents, so that the first form may 
be almost exactly repeated by the latest 
utterance, and without the slightest tinge of 
plagiarism. 

What then is plagiarism in the broadest 
sense of the word? It is taking the literary 
creations of another with the intent to be 
thought the original author of them. The 
taking and the intent must meet in the act 
and it makes no difference whether the cre- 
ation appropriated be the product of a con- 
temporary writer or dates back to a cunei- 
form inscription. Every person is aware of 
this broad rule and there need be no pla- 
giarism. Simple honesty of heart will serve 
to indicate when we should put in the quota- 
tion marks or name the author of our 
thought. 

A sharp difference must be observed, how- 
ever, between self-criticism and criticism of 
others on this point. If we trespass guiltily 
we know it; but the case should be plain be- 
fore we charge trespass upon another, who 
may not have been aware of his infringement 
of propriety. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE Hon. CLEM. STUDEBAKER, who was 
elected first vice president of Chautauqua at 
a recent annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
Board of Trustees, has been a prominent man 
at his home in South Bend and also in the 
state of Indiana for a number of years. He 
is an excellent business man who has had 
large success with his brothers in their great 
business enterprises in South Bend, Chicago, 
and indeed stretching over most of the coun- 
try. Mr. Studebaker has been a delegate to 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church several times and was a 
member of the famous Pan-American Con- 
gress, having been nominated by President 
Harrison. He traveled with that Congress 
over the country visiting manufacturing 
centers, and had made arrangements to enter- 
tain the members at ‘‘ Tippecanoe,’’ his pala- 
tial home in South Bend which had been 
finished about a year before the Congress 
met; but a few days before the body arrived 
at South Bend, ‘‘ Tippecanoe’’ was burned 
down. It was the destruction of an immense 
amount of property and one of the finest 


homes in the state of Indiana. Mr. Stude- 
baker has been a trustee of Chautauqua from 
its early days and has taken an active inter- 
est in all plans and movements for the ex- 
tension of Chautauqua work. He owns a 
fine cottage on the shore of Chautauqua Lake 
and expects with his family to spend the 
coming summer there. 

THE progress of tariff legislation in the 
United States Senate during the month has 
been such as to inspire the hope that the pre- 
vailing uncertainty in the business world in 
so far as it relates to the tariff will soon be 
removed by the passage of a bill defining the 
policy of the government on this great ques- 
tion. Shortly after the Wilson bill was re- 
ported from the Finance Committee a new 
measure known as the Brice-Gorman com- 
promise was introduced in the Senate con- 
taining more than four hundred amendments 
to the original bill as agreed upon in com- 
mittee. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Wilson bill was favorably reported by the 
Finance Committee after it had been very 
exhaustively considered and revised, this new 
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measure was thrust upon the Senate and im- 
mediately given the support of the Demo- 
cratic majority. The tariff rates as provided 
in the bill which passed the House and even 
that which came from the Senate Committee 
are materially increased in the compromise 
measure while the principle of ad valorem 
duties, upon which the Wilson bill was 
based, were discarded and the amendments 
drawn looking to the restoration of specific 
duties. Apparently the lingering debate in 
the Senate is drawing to a close. It now 
seems probable, as indeed the friends of the 
measure claim, that an agreement will be 
speedily reached and the final vote taken so 
that the bill may reach the president by the 
first of July. 

Wir the removal of the most alluring 
temptation on both sides of the liquor evil, 
as itis done in the Gothenburg system of 
regulation in force in Norway and Sweden,— 
the temptation of gain to the dealer and of 
attractive associations to the drinker—it 
would seem as if the doom of the vexed ques- 
tion must soon be sealed. The Massachu- 
setts Legislature is now considering a bill 
authorizing cities to establish similar regu- 
lations within the state. It provides that no 
single individual shall make any profit from 
the business, as licenses are to be issued only 
to a single corporation ; and that dividends 
shall be limited to five per cent on the par 
value of the stock. If put into operation, 
time alone can test the merit of the measure ; 
but it is better to try, and to fail, as South 
Carolina did, than to make noeffort. It is 
high time for an era of action to succeed the 
long era of talk in temperance matters. 

THE downfall of Coxeyism came quite as 
soon as it was anticipated by those who 
studied the movement in its development. 
Notwithstanding the outcome of the fiasco its 
leader appears to be insatiatein his appetite for 
public notoriety. While serving a sentenceof 
twenty days in the District of Columbia jail, 
imposed by the court for his breach of the 
peace on the Capitol grounds, ‘‘ General ”’ 
Coxey received notice of his nomination for 
Congress by the Populist convention of 
the Ohio district in which he lives. This is 
known as Governor McKinley’s oid district, 
and the intelligence of the voters is of such 
high grade that Mr. Coxey, together with his 
erratic notions, is certaimto be relegated to 
that private sphere where his influence will 
be the least damaging to the public good. 
H-July. 


PLUCK, perseverance, hope, are the three 
separate notes which form the triad of tones 
which sounds out so clearly from the cam- 
paign music of the woman suffrage ranks. 
The victories to which these inspiring strains 
have led them are counting up rapidly in 
all parts of the country, and appear to give 
promise of greater ones tocome. The long 
list of signers to their petitions presented to 
the New York Constitutional Convention, had 
by the first of June reached a total of 211,906 
names, causing to sink almost into insignifi- 
cance the showing of the ‘‘ antis.”” The prac- 
tical workings of woman suffrage in those 
places where it has been adopted is made the 
subject of much favorable comment by the 
leaders and friends of the movement. The fact 
that in Colorado the lowest classes of women, 
together with the ultra fashionable, were 
about the only ones who stayed away from 
the polls, would seem to answer directly the 
cry uttered so frequently that ‘‘the ignorant 
women would be the first to vote.’’ Experi- 
ence has also shown in Wyoming that far 
from being ‘‘influenced’’ as to their ballots 
they have always ‘‘ voted for the candidates 
of the best character.’’ Thus, considered in 
all of its bearings, the question as it appar- 
ently leads on toward success, discloses in 
its actual operation none of those dangerous 
symptoms which have been frequently pre- 
dicted. 

It has been widely reported, and with an 
apparent foundation of fact, that Lord Rose- 
bery when completing his college course at 
Eton expressed the wish that his highest 
ambition might some day be gratified by 
marrying an heiress, becoming prime minis- 
ter of England, and winning the Derby. It 
was not thought passing strange when in 
1878 he wedded the daughter of Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, an heiress indeed, whose great 
wealth reverted to her husband upon her 
death in 1890, but when Lord Rosebery suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gladstone as prime minister his 
expressed ambition was recalled and given 
much comment. Now Lord Rosebery’s am- 
bition in life must be completely satisfied, for 
his favorite horse, Ladas, has won the Derby. 
He is the first English premier to achieve 
this disgraceful distinction, for after all the 
Derby is not unlike all other horse races, ex- 
cept that it is the most notable of this class 
of English sports. The eminent Lord Palm- 
erston and the Earl of Derby, both prime 
ministers and the latter for three times in 
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precedence of Lord Rosebery, struggled to 
win what Disraeli called the Blue Ribbon of 
English Racing, the Derby, but in vain. 

TuHE chief causes of the financial difficul- 
ties which are prevalent the world over are 
reduced to a small number by Sir John 
Lubbock the English scientist who is no less 
eminent as a financier. The ‘‘ bloated and 
unnecessary armaments ’’ and the expense of 
putting into practice new and enlarging 
theories of the function of the state, by 
which is meant war and socialism, are in his 
opinion the conditions which have made 
necessary the enormous increase in the ex- 
penditures of the nations of the world. If it 
were only possible to include within the con- 
cise limits of this comprehensive enumeration 
of the source of national troubles a program 
for a safe deliverance, the battle would be 
more than half won and the present situa- 
tion relieved of much of its uncertainty. 
This however is not to be expected of this 
or other learned gentlemen whose attention 
is brought to bear upon the vital questions at 
issue. 

ONE hundred years ago Benjamin Frank- 
lin gave five thousand dollars to Boston. 
The conditions of the bequest were that it 
should be allowed to accumulate for a cen- 
tury and then, after deducting one hundred 
thousand dollars for reinvestment, the bal- 
ance should be expended ‘‘ for anything that 
would improve or beautify the city, advance 
the comfort or happiness of its citizens, 
attract visitors, or protect the city from 
enemies.’’ The trustees of the fund propose 
to use the $330,000 which is now available 
for the construction of the Franklin Trade 
school with the single condition that the 
municipality will provide for its permanent 
maintenance. Thus will Poor Richard’s far- 
sighted beneficence fulfill its fourfold pur- 
pose by helping educate the hands of a new 
generation which will find the life of its 
benefactor an inspiration for the acquirement 
of industrious and thrifty habits. 


THE scandal which has apparently been 
hovering over the conduct of public affairs in 
Washington of late is little less than dis- 
heartening to all friends of honest govern- 
ment. That two members of that highest 
legislative body in the world, the United 
States Senate, should find it possible to make 
the open confession that they had been 
solicited to give their votes and influence in 
the support of particular portions of the 
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Wilson bill or even any legislative measure 
in consideration of bribes ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars, is in 
itself a sad comment upon American citizen- 
ship. Fortunately and to the honor of that 
body which they represent, Senators Hunton 
and Kyle of Virginia and South Dakota re- 
pulsed the illicit overtures made to them and 
promptly exposed the whole affair. Grave 
rumors have been afloat also concerning the 
part which the sugar trust has played in the 
re-arrangement of the sugar schedules in 
the new tariff bill. While it is true that 
the sugar schedules as they now stand, 
especially those portions relating to refined 
sugar, appear to be highly acceptable to the 
Sugar trust, it remains to be determined 
whether or not they were the result of any 
wilful bargain between interested members 
of the Senate and the officers of the sugar 
trust. It is to be hoped that the Senate com- 
mittee charged with the investigation of 
these matters will deal with them diligently 
and searchingly, and in a way that will pre- 
serve the honor and integrity of the Senate of 
the United States. 

ONE of the signs of the times is the down- 
ward tendency in the prices of many of the 
principal domestic products. During the 
month wheat sold in the western markets for 
but little more than fifty-three cents per 
bushel. This is said to be the lowest price 
paid for wheat in seventy years, and is 
thought to net the farmer about thirty cents 
per bushel less, it is fairly claimed, than the 
actual cost of its production. Just how much 
of the shrinkage in the value of wheat is due 
to the severity of the times it is difficult to 
determine, but a large proportion of it may 
be ascribed to methods of speculation which 
have for so long controlled the market value 
of this and other like products. 

SELDOM have the labor disturbances in 
this country equaled those of the past 
month. The strike of the bituminous coal 
mine workers although inaugurated and 
carried on for a few weeks in a peaceful 
spirit, finally assumed that grossly ag- 
gravated character which sober-minded, 
thinking people are fast coming to believe 
must be the natural development of every 
protest of the wage-earning people against 
prevailing conditions made in the form of 
a great strike Fully two hundred thou- 
sand miners in fourteen states and two 
territories became directly involved in the 











strike. Riot and bloodshed prevailed in 
many localities, trains were held up, non- 
union workmen were intimidated, and many 
lives were lost as a result of the disorder pro- 
duced by the frenzied strikers. In eight 
states, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Colorado, 
the militia was called into active service to 
protect lifeand property and guard the pub- 
lic peace. Public sentiment appeared to be 
favorable to the miners’ cause early in the 
strike but so great were the outbreaks against 
the law that the evident sympathy of the 
people was soon sacrificed. When combi- 
nations of working people in the exercise of 
their rights enter vigorous but peaceful pro- 
test against unjust exactions at the hands of 
those by whom they are employed they may 
reasonably hope to be sustained by a major- 
ity at least of all wise citizens. On the 
other hand when strikes are characterized 
by violence and intimidation on the part of 
the strikers themselves, the real question at 
issue is lost to the public view, public confi- 
dence is forfeited, and upon organized society 
is placed the duty of maintaining order and 
peace at whatever cost. Strikes of this ag- 
gravated type are a positive detriment to 
labor and gociety. 

As far apart as the two poles are the ad- 
verse opinions of scientists regarding aérial 
navigation by man, some looking upon the 
art as almost accomplished, others extremely 
doubtful whether it can ever be realized. 
The laws which enable birds to wing their 
flight, the bodily structure of these soarers, 
and the properties of the air which bears 
them, form the fields of investigation for 
students of the baffling question. It has 
been demonstrated that the weight of the 
body is the smallest of the obstacles to be 
overcome. A better knowledge of air cur- 
rents and their uplifting power, which Prof. 
Langley has been recently acquiring in his 
researches, has been one of the greatest 
needs; another has been that of coolness 
of directive power to control the really able 
machines that have been invented. But the 
mystery is a tempting one and numerous 
students are poring over it, some one of 
whom may solve it satisfactorily by and by. 

Statistics which have been collected dur- 
ing eight years by the Weather Bureau give 
much information regarding the destruction 
of life and property by lightning. Out of 
3,516 fires caused by its means, 2,335 were 
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barns (the term including stables and grana- 
ries), 664 dwelling houses, and 104 churches. 
The total loss amounted to $12,663,835. 
There were killed on an average each year 
196 persons, the greatest number of deaths 
occurring always in the month of June. 
Open doorways and positions near chimneys 
and fireplaces, near trees and cattle, have 
proved to be the most dangerous places. One 
proof that lightning rods afford protection is 
the fact that electric light stations, telegraph 
and telephone offices were seldom harmed, 
the wires acting as rods or conductors. This 
latter fact emphasizes the necessity of cau- 
tion as to the use of the telephone. Let 
alone, if charged with a ‘‘ thunderbolt” the 
wires will safely ‘‘ ground it’’; handled, the 
death dealing weapon may choose its path 
through the human body. 

Miss OLIVE SCHREINER, whose literary 
gifts have made for her a large place in the 
world of letters, becomes by her marriage 
Mrs. Olive Schreiner, while her husband be- 
comes Mr. Cronwright Schreiner by the 
simple addition of her name to his. It not 
unfrequently happens upon marriage that 
both husband and wife retain their original 
names, as was the case with the late Lucy 
Stone, who was the wife of Henry B. Black- 
well. As for Mrs. Schreiner, her name may 
go forward unshrouded to new distinction 
and achievement as the result of what the 
Woman’s Journal is pleased to call her hus- 
band’s progressive views. 

A VARYING estimate of the legislative needs 
of the people is that indicated in the number 
of bills which are introduced in Congress 
during each session. Up to the first of June, 
7,359 bills had been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, 1,034 of which were re- 
ported from the committees and placed on 
the calendar. On thesame date in the first 
session of the Fifty-second Congress the num- 
ber of bills introduced aggregated 9,038, and 
those placed on the calendar, 1,539. In the 
Fifty-first Congress up to the corresponding 
time the number of bills introduced and re- 
ported was exceptionally large, there being 
10,695 of the former and 2,270 of the latter. 
In the present Congress the ratio of bills re- 
ported to those introduced is one to seven; 
in the Fifty-second Congress it was one to 
six, and in the Fifty-third, one to five. 
Tracing the evolution of legislation still 
further through the lower house it is found 
that the proportion of the bills favorably re- 
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ported to those which pass is about one to five. 

M. Pau Bourcet, the novelist, and M. 
Albert Sorel, the historian, have been elected 
to fill the vacancies in the French Academy 
of Immortals caused by the death of Hip- 
polyte Adolphe Taine and Maxime du Camp. 
M. Bourget is the representative of the 
French idealistic school of fiction and suc- 
ceeds to this new honor in precedence of M. 
Zola, the leader of the opposite school, who 
has come to be regarded as a ‘‘ perpetual can- 
didate.”” M. Bourget is forty-two years old 
and best known in this country as the author 
of ‘‘Cosmopolis.”” His election to a seat in 
the Academy is almost unaccountable when it 
is remembered that M. Taine, Bourget’s pred- 
ecessor, was by far his superior in point of 
literary merit and achievement. 


PoE’s tale of ‘‘The Gold Bug,’’ which has 
always passed as a high type of the purely 
imaginative in literature, has recently been 
closely paralleled in actual life. From 
Florida there comes a report that while on 
Hutchinson’s Island, Lieutenant Ripley of 
the United States Navy was examining an in- 
let and a submerged reef, he discovered 
within small distances of one another several 
silver coins which had evidently been washed 
out of the sea. Knowing that thereby hung 
a tale, he brought into play his scientific 
knowledge, after the same manner that Poe’s 
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hero did his ingenuity in shrewd reasoning. 
He made a close study of ocean currents and 
of the laws influencing the drift of metals 
and of other allied causes, and formed a con- 
clusion ,as to whence the coins must have 
come. Thecorrectness of his reasoning is es- 
tablished by the fact that he has already 
taken out of the ocean from the spot he lo- 
cated, four hundred dollars’ worth of silver 
coin, deposited there probably on the occa- 
sion of the wreck of some Spanish galleon 
or of some pirate’s craft. 


IF in the days when Ecclesiastes was writ- 
ten the superabundance of literature was such 
as tocall forth from its authorthe exclamation, 
‘“‘Of making many books there is no end,” 
what expression correspondingly emphatic 
could be used to-day of all published matter ? 
A curious student, Mr. Carl Snyder, has esti- 
mated that over 48,000 magazines and papers 
are printed in the world and that more than 
two fifths of the whole number belong to the 
United States. Onlysix per cent ofall the pe- 
riodical literature published here is composed 
of the magazines and quarterlies. The total 
number of weekly publications amounts to 
14,000, having an aggregate of 26,000,000 
copies. The number of daily American papers 
amounts to 1,850 with a total of 7,500,000 cop- 
ies per day, reaching a yearly cost of $150- 
000,000. 
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Years of experience have proved the wisdom 
of the choice made as to the general scheme of 
study adopted in the Chautauqua system of 
education. Approximately following the regular 
curriculum of most colleges, the C. L. S. C. forms 
a bond of sympathy and appreciation between 
its readers and the educated men and women 
from the highest institutions all over the land. It 
affords a plot of common ground on which both 
sets of students can stand side by side mutually 
encouraging one another; or, rather, it helps to 
bridge the chasm which formerly separated the 
great body of the people from the highly edu- 
cated classes. 

The C. L. S. C. course accomplishes this 
mission by presenting in plain lessons marked 
off after a well outlined plan, a perfect epitome 
of the work in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. In numberless instances this definite 
pointing out of the way to the best achieve- 


ments has aroused an ambition which has led 
individuals to pursue it, and it has thus placed 
the world under a debt of gratitude to the 
C.L.S.C. For the world is stronger just in 
proportion to the number of its conscientious 
scholars who in their turn are helping to lift 
up still others who are struggling after like 
attainments, 

The coming year is the English year of the 
course. The books to be read are five: ‘‘The 
Growth of the English Nation,” by Katharine 
Coman, Professor of history in Wellesley College; 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century,’’ by H. P. 
Judson, Professor of political science in the 
University of Chicago; ‘From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,” by Henry A. Beers, Professor of 
English literature in the Yale University ; 
‘‘The Renaissance and Modern Art,’’ by W. H. 
Goodyear, Lecturer to the Brooklyn Institute ; 
‘‘Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,’’ by 




















Alexander Winchell, late Professor of geology 
in the University of Michigan. 

Each of these works on English History, 
European History of the Nineteenth Century, 
Science, and Art, is in itself a very satisfactory 
treatment of the subject to which it is devoted, 
but they will also serve excellently as nuclei 
around which to gather the results of the inde- 
pendent thought, personal investigations, and 
wider researches. 

Fully one halfof the amount of reading matter 
included in the course will appear in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. This matter is arranged in 
nine series of articles which will appear from 
month tomonth. Among them one line, to be 
fully illustrated, will be devoted to the various 
Developments and to the Landmarks of the 
Nineteenth Century, treating in the different 
papers of the Development of Transportation by 
means of Railroads and Steamships, of the De- 
velopment of Architecture in the United States, 
of the Fashions of the Century, etc. One line 


The Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald has 
created for itself so wide a demand and has be- 
come so firmly established in its peculiar prov- 
ince as to make almost unnecessary at this stage 
ofits history any proclamation of its merits. A 
condensed but comprehensive chronicle of all 
that is done and said during a two months’ ses- 
sion of one of the greatest representative gather- 
ings of the world, it preserves for the sober sec- 
ond thought, and for the future pleasure and 
profit of those who have been in attendance at 
the Chautauqua Assembly much that would else 
have escaped the memory. To those unable to 
be present during the session, it bears so correct 
and so graphic an account of the proceedings as 
to convince them that the next best thing toa 
personal visit to the grounds is the reception of 
this daily paper. 

With the first number of the coming volume 
the Assembly Herald enters its nineteenth 
year. From July 21 to August 24, Sundays ex- 
cepted, it will bear morning greetings to its 
large constituency. An eight page paper, put 
up in neat, convenient form, printed in goed 
clear type, well indexed and arranged, its out- 
ward form fittingly embodies its thought and 
spirit, 

To specify more closely as to its work, it 
gives the detailed program of each day’s pro- 
ceedings and all items of interest occurring upon 
the grounds. By means of its personals it 
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will treat of Social Life in England; one of 
European Politics ; another of General English 
Topics. There will be the customary line of 
Sunday Readings. One series will treat of the 
World’s Debt to Science ; one of the Engineer- 
ing Achievements of the Century and one of 
Germany and the Germans. 

Each of these lines will be prepared by those 
who are known to be specialists in the subjects 
considered and who are at the same time pos- 
sessed of the rare skill of deftly adapting their 
writings to the popular standard of theC. L. S. C. 
work. It is the steadfast aim of Chancellor 
Vincent and of the Counselors to free all the 
Required Readings as far as possible from tech- 
nicalities and difficult renderings and to adapt 
them in all respects to the requirements of the 
general reader. Having faithfully followed the 
course, the C. L. S. C. members will find them- 
selves at the end of the year well abreast of all 
the most recent developments in the lines passed 
over. 


helps friends to find one another, and it keeps 
all informed regarding distinguished arrivals. 
By frequent personal sketches and explanatory 
notes it prepares the audiences for a better 
appreciation of the entertainments offered them. 
But, above all, it publishes from stenographic 
reports the lectures which are delivered during 
the whole season. These lectures represent the 
advanced thought of the age regarding all vital 
questions, and their preservation in printed form 
is a valuable literary possession. The paper in 
its special domain reaches at all points a high 
standard of literary excellence. So systematic 
is everything connected with this publishing 
enterprise that distant subscribers may rest as- 
sured that with the utmost regularity and speed 
the successive copies of the paper will reach 
them. 

The terms are reasonable, single subscrip- 
tions for the entire time of publication covering 
thirty numbers of the paper, being only $1.00. 
In clubs of five or more to one post office ad- 
dress, 90 cents each. 

To any one subscribing for THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for the coming year, beginning with 
October, and the Assembly Herald for the sea- 
son, to be sent to the same address, the terms for 
both will be $2.70. This offer will be withdrawn 
after August I, 1894. 

Address Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprie- 
tor, Meadville, Pa. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JUNE. 
ITALIAN FACTS AND FANCIES. 

1. A crown chiefly of gold, having inside a 
ring of iron said to have been made from one of 
the nails which served in the crucifixion of 
Christ. Charlemagne was crowned with the 
iron crown and all the emperors afterwards who 
were kings of Lombardy. It was still preserved 
in the cathedral of Monza. 2. They were 
brought from the hippodrome of Constanti- 
nople when that city was taken by the crusaders ; 
afterwards taken to Paris by Napoleon, but re- 
stored in 1815. 3. The celebrated mosaic de- 
scribed by Pliny and from his description called 
“Pliny’s Doves.” It is in the ‘“‘hall of the 
doves” on the the upper floor of the Capitol at 
Rome, and is one of the finest and most perfectly 
preserved specimens of ancient mosaic. It rep- 
resents four doves drinking, and is formed of 
natural stones so small that one hundred and 
sixty pieces cover only asquareinch. 4. Venice. 
5. From Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” which 


commemorates the delivery of Jerusalem from 


the Saracens. 6. Nearly seventeen centuries ; 
the excavations were begun in 1785 by Charles 
III. and have been carried on by the Neapolitan 
government ever since. 7. The bronze gates to 
the baptistery of the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, which the people of Florence added 
as a thank offering after the plague which vis- 
ited the city in 1400 had subsided. 8. The dec- 
oration of the Farneseian mansion, undertaken 
on condition that no one be allowed to see it 
until finished. Michael Angelo in Raphael's 
absence disguised himself, and gaining admit- 
tance to the building drew upon the wall a 
gigantic head of Jupiter. When Raphael saw it 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Michael Angelo!” left the 
palace and never returned. 9. Inthe reign of 
Honorius (A. D. 104) the retreat of the Goths 
from Rome, under their chieftain Alaric, was 
celebrated with great rejoicing. In the midst of 
the games in the Coliseum Telemachus, a Chris- 
tian monk, sprang into the arena, and raising 
the cross above his head commanded the glad- 
iators in the name of the crucified Lord to stop 
their inhuman sport. The enraged multitude 
stoned him to death, but afterwards proclaimed 
him a martyr. The emperor took advantage of 
the occasion to prohibit gladiatorial combats 
forever in the amphitheater at Rome. They 
ceased throughout the empire about 500 A.D. 


1o. Both from its magnitude and from the colos- 
sal statue of Nero near it. It was looked upon 
with awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the 
North and their enthusiasm broke forth in a 
sublime proverbial expression which is recorded 
in the eighth century by the venerable Bede, 
and later by Byron: 

‘While stands the Coliseum Rome will stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum Rome will fall : 

And when Rome falls, the world.” 


THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—Ix. 

I. The first satellite is egg-shaped, revolving 
end over end once in 13 hours 3 minutes. The 
other three (the fifth was not observed) are 
shaped like a watch, revolving around the 
pendant instead of the shortest axis. 2. About 
one thousand two hundred miles southward 
from the north pole. 3. 18,882. 4. Carbon 
and silicon, atom for atom. Its discoverer, Mr. 
G. E. Acheson, of Chicago, supposed it to bea 
compound of carbon and corundum. 5. Mrs. 
M. Fleming, of the Harvard observatory. 6. 
Discovery of the only planetary nebula ever 
detected through photography. 7. They are 
the only instances on record of one comet with- 
in another’s tail. 8. Iron. Liquid oxygen. 9. 
It is more abrupt, the 100-fathom point being 
reached within a mile from shore, while in the 
Atlantic and South Pacific this depth is reached 
from 25 to 100 miles offshore. 10. At Madison, 
Wis., in 1893. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—IX. 

1. That of a nation, of a religion, of a litera- 
ture. 2. Moralexcellence. 3. Their written 
constitution, the law of Moses. 4. David. 
5. TheKurds. 6. The Carduchi. 7. Ves. 8. 
Lending to them in their necessity and accept- 
ing payment of the debt when the pressure of 
need is past. 9. Though their purchasers 
were the descendants of those very exiled Jews 
who had fled from bitter persecution into Africa, 
the Portuguese knew the Jewish religion forbade 
taking vengeance on foes, and insisted upon hu- 
mane treatment. 10. In Jewish literature, the 
body of traditionary laws, precepts, and inter- 
pretations. The Mishna and the Gemara. 


QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

I. In 1553, when some merchants from Lon- 
don sent ships to Guinea. 2. Immediately 
after the Brussels Conference of 1876. 3. Al- 
most every inch is parceled out. 4. To con- 
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nect her colonies in Algeria and on the Gold 
Coast by annexing that part of Sahara which 
lies between them. 5. The strip ofthe Zanzi- 
bar coast extending from the Wanga or Umba 
River to the Ozi River and embracing about 
1,000,000 square miles, ceded in 1888 to the Im- 
perial British East Africa Company, from the 
initials of which the word Ibea is formed. 
6. Togoland; the Cameroons region ; German 
Southwest Africa, extending on the west coast 
from the Cunene River south to the Orange 
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River and comprising about 340,000 square 
miles ; and German East Africa lying opposite 
the island of Zanzibar and extending from the 
Wanga or Umba River south to the Rovuma 
River, comprising an area of about 380,000 
square miles. 7. Bornu or Bornoo, that is Bar- 
noe, Land of Noah. 8. The area of Dahomey 
is about 4,000 square miles, and the population 
about 250,000. 9g. 18,000. 10. The substitu- 
tion ofthe Zambesi River for the Orange River 
as the northern boundary of Cape Colony. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 
1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—‘“‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibi apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, Ill.; the 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W. T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

CrLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


As before announced, Counselor Edward 
Everett Hale will deliver the Recognition Day 
address at Chautauqua. Members of the 
Cc. L. S. C. who have never had the pleasure of 
hearing or of meeting the author of ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country ” and ‘In His Name” will 
welcome this announcement. 


THE ’94’s are again reminded of the Report 
Blank and Final Address which have been 
mailed to them with the “Communication to 
Members” sent out by the Chautauqua Office in 
May. Every ’94 who expects to graduate at an 
Assembly should be particular to fill out the 
Report Blank, as itis only by this means that 
the Office can know where to send his diploma. 

THE question is often asked whether a 
Cc. L. S.C. member is obliged to fill out the 
memoranda before he can receive a diploma. 
The answer may again be given here for the 
benefit of hard-pressed ’94’s. The filling of 
memoranda is not absolutely required. All who 
have read carefully the entire course and have 
paid all required dues can, therefore, honor- 


ably receive diplomas upon Recognition Day. 

THERE is an unusual activity in the Assembly 
field this summer and in spite of hard times a 
number of new organizations have been effected. 
At Atlanta, Georgia, an Assembly will be held 
from June 19 to July 9, and one at Talladega, 
Alabama, at some time in the summer. Mem- 
bers of ’94 who think of attending either of 
these Assemblies can learn full particulars by 
addressing the Buffalo office. 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS.”’ 
“ The truth shall make you free.”’ 
OFFICERS : 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; 
J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; George P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
A. Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, OQ. 

Treasuver—R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N. E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—George P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 


CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 


WE would remind members of ’95 who attend 
the Assemblies, that they are quite likely to meet 
Chautauqua readers who have kept up with the 
readings but have never enrolled their names. 
Many of those who have finished three years’ 
work can with a little urging be brought into 
the ranks of the class and they as well as the 
class be the gainers. Let every ’95 look out for 
stray readers. 

To the Class of ’95 falls the duty of deco- 
rating the Hallof Philosophy for Recognition 
Day while the ’94’s will occupy their energies 
upon the Amphitheater. All’95’s who visit Chau- 
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tauqua are asked to report at the C. L. S. C. of- 
fice to learn their duties. 


CLASS OF 1896.—-‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 
“ Truth is Eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga.; F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, 
Niles, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 


Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 


N. J. 
Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen 
Park Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Crass EMBLEM—A Lamp. 


MEMBERS of ’96 who find time for summer 
reading will be interested in the summer courses 
recently announced. Let every ’96 do a little 
outside reading during the quiet summer days. 

CHAUTAUQUANS both new and old will be in- 
terested to know that at the recent convention 
of Working Girls’ Clubs in Boston, the Chau- 
tauqua Circle was represented in the program 
by aten-minute paper. The C. L.S. C. has at 
least one circle composed entirely of ‘‘ working 


girls,” though in a busy world like ours, there 
are few young women who are not proud of the 
term. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘ THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Barker, Bethel, 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; 
Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
James E. Coombs, Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, 
South Wales ; Charles E. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
CLtass EMBLEM—THE Ivy. 


THE attention of members of ’97 is especially 
called tothe long list of summer Assemblies 
published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The Assem- 
blies cover a wide territory, and circles as well 
as solitary readers can gain much refreshment 
and inspiration from the lectures, Round Tables, 
and other exercises and from the opportunities to 
meet with fellow Chautauquans. Let every ’97 
who can, attend some Assembly. 


Wir the month of June the first reading year 
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of the ’97’s ends. Perhaps during the next few 
months, some of the summer courses, or other 
lines of light reading as a relaxation from the 
vigorous work of the year, will claim their atten- 
tion. We feel sure that every member of the class 
who has done faithful work, closes the year 
with a feeling of renewed mental strength and a 
high resolve to do still better things in ’94-5. 


EvERY ’97 should be a missionary for the Class 
of ’98 during the summer months. Get a good 
supply of circulars from the C.L.S.C. Office and 
distribute them judiciously wherever you may 
be. Many persons who have only the vaguest 
ideas of what Chautauqua work means would 
gladly take up the work if they realized its ben- 
efits. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

WILL not every Pioneer plan to visit Chautau- 
qua this summer? When the heat of July and 
August drives the multitudes for the rest and 
enjoyment of this beautiful retreat a plentiful 
sprinkling of Pioneers will add the proper zest. 
Come, and tell of the heights attained, that 
some one whose life has been in the valley may 
take courage and reach out a helping hand to 
some other, until all along the line is felt the 
impulse ; for 

“The hands that blazed the forest ways 
Are firm in friendship’s might.” 

Let us then renew our friendship and again 
give the greeting. 

Mrs. E. F. Curtiss, 
Class secretary. 


A GRADUATE of the Class of ’91 who wields a 
ready pen and has access to several local news- 
papers, has adopted the plan of publishing brief 
synopses of some of the books of the course 
and thus awakening interest in the subjects 
presented by the C.L.S.C. We can under- 
stand how such a member would write, ‘‘On no 
account would I rent books from the office, as 
they become so much a part of me that I do not 
wish to give them up.” 


A ’93 mother writes, ‘‘ I took all the readings, 
carefully keeping with the suggestive outline 
given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for each week. I 
had much to discourage me, being a solitary 
reader, but I stuck to it and greatly enjoyed it. 
I do not care so much for a diploma myself but 
I have seven bright children who are very 
anxious for me to haveit. They now wish to 
take the course for themselves. The Chautau- 
qua system is a grand thing and I am a much 
better mother for having taken it.” 
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LIBERTY. 
Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out; 
Shout ‘‘ Freedom !”’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle-shout. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


SHOES AND SERMONS. 

‘“Now see what the Bible says. It begins 
with the work of creation and ends with the 
work of salvation. Does any one take his ease 
in the Bible? If he does he don’t enjoy him- 
self. God worked durin’ six days, and made 
the world, and it is intimated that He even got 
tired, for He ‘rested on the seventh day.’ 

“And when Christ came, He wasn’t born in 
no palace, but in a stable. He worked in Naza- 
reth at a carpenter’s bench, and when He left 
that for His ministry He traveled on foot for 
weary miles, and must have been worn out 
when night fell. O parson, God’s world is a 
work-a-day world, and there ain’t no honor in 
idleness. Idleness is nothin’ but a serpent’s 


egg, and only a serpent can come out of it.” 
During this same conversation the minister 
said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Golf—” 
‘‘ Call me Hiram, if you please, parson. That’s 
what they all call me, and I’d scarcely know 


myself by any other name. But what was you 
sayin ’ ?” 

“Simply this,” answered John, “that I am 
glad to see a man who can use the humblest vo- 
cation for the glory of God, as you are doing.” 

Hiram laid his shoe down, and proceeded to 
take off his leather apron. Then he crossed his 
legs, clenched his hands around one knee, and 
looked at John full inthe face. Evidently the 
minister had touched him on a tender spot. He 
was in no degree excited, but was possessed of 
the earnestness which sometimes makes us fa- 
natical. 

‘There ain’t no sech thing in this universe, 
parson,” he responded with grave dignity, 
‘there ain’t no sech thing in this wide world 
as a humble vocation. You are on the wrong 
track, even if you are our preacher, and what 
you say isn’t orthodox.”’ 

“‘Excuse me,” quickly replied John, ‘“‘ if I 
have wounded you by my hasty expression ; but 
what I meant to say was—”’ 

‘‘No, no, parson, don’t run away with the 
idee that you 've got to talk so ’s not to 


wound me or any oneelse. ’Taint that at all. 
What I want is for you to guard against wound- 
in’ the Lord. That’s a more important mat- 
ter.” 

“Yes?” said John, considerably embarrassed. 

‘‘Now, you are a minister of the Gospel by 
the grace of God. Ain’t that so?”’ 

“‘T hope it is true, Hiram.” 

‘“You don’t hope, parson, you know, or you’ll 
have to begin all over again. Well, I ama 
shoemaker by the grace of God. If I make 
good shoes I shall get just as much credit in the 
hereafter as you will for being a faithful pastor. 
All work is noble and honorable, and it’ll takea 
good deal of argyment to show me that all work 
isn’t about equally important. You'll carry up 
to the Jedgment-seat a fair sample of the 
sermons you have preached, and I’ll carry up a 
fair sample of the shoes I’ve been makin’. Your 
sermons will settle your future, and my shoes 
will settle mine. We shall fall or rise accordin’ 
as the sample represents good or bad work. 
You don’t s’pose, do you, that the Lord ’s a-goin’ 
to look at your sermon and say, ‘John Jessig, 
take your seat ’way up there in front,’ then 
look at my shoes and say, ‘Hiram, you’re 
mighty lucky to get in here at all; go and take 
aseat ’way down at the end there’? Oh no, 
parson. That ’s the difference between the 
Lord and us foiks. If your sermon is good, and 
my shoes is good, He’ll say, ‘John and Hiram, 
you’ve used your talent about equally well. 
Go up there and sit in the front bench side by 
side, and jine in the general Hallelujah.’ ”’ 
—From George H. Hepworth’s ‘‘ Hiram Golf's 

Religion,’’* 


THE APPLE-TREE. 
AN apple-tree, that grew beside a road, 
Bore on a prosperous autumn such a load, 
That an untender hand or blow would break 
The laden boughs: ‘If with my fruit I make 
A recompense to those who on their way 
Trudge from the sun-up to the set of day, 
Ishall be glad :—although each bough I bear 
Should broken be.”’ 


In a few days the tree 
Was stript of all its burden, and the air 


*Hiram Golf's Religion. By George H. Hepworth, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. pp. 127. 
75 cts. 
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And sun pierced where they would: passers 
might see 

Only a few half leafless branches left ; 

Of fruit and leaf alike it was bereft. 

And as I passed beneath I heard it speak, 

A fluttering wind of words and accents weak. 


** Alas! alas! I did not, could not guess 

There was so keen an edge to the distress 

That I must now endure: no leaves I bear, 

But barrenness, no fruit now but despair. 

Had I but known how bitter ’tis to be 

Thus destitute and naked, not in me 

Would travelers have found delight :—alas! 

I did not dream that there was wretchedness 
That was not to be borne ; but now I see 

And know and feel myself that there may be.” 


Next May I chanced that road ;—by grief not 
schooled, 
Flattered by winds, or by the sunlight fooled, 


The tree had blossomed.—Thought I: Trees, 
like men, 

When they are robbed of gladness, scoff and 
swear 


They will not err in doing good again ; 
But gladness kisses them—and then they err! 
—From Langdon Elwyn Mitchells ‘‘Poems.’’* 


GAIETY. 

I WOULD not for anything in the world hurt 
the feelings of those who weep. I wouldrather 
weep with them. I know too well what human- 
ity owes to grief to experience any sentiments 
in its presence but those which are expressed 
on bended knees and with joined hands, This 
being understood, I shall be able to speak my 
opinion freely and to break a lance with the 
enemies of gaiety. 

I picture beneficence to myself with a smiling 
countenance, animated by an inward serenity 
which triumphs over all the difficulties of life, 
and even over its severest trials. 

And evil appears to me morose, with a dismal 
countenance that darkens even the most bril- 
liant joys. It is repugnant to me to sce right- 
eousness wearing the livery of night, and going 
about attired in black. Black is the symbol of 
pessimism, the sign of nothingness. Conse- 
quently I distrust those gloomy moralists who 
preach righteousness with a sinister mien. 
They seem to me like brooms covered with dust, 
which spoil what they were meant to cleanse. 

It is a singular way of honoring duty—that of 
seeming to drag it through life as a burden, in- 





*Poems. By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. pp. 115. 
$1.25. 
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stead of wearing it as a crown. Along and 
mournful countenance would lead one to sup- 
pose that you lacked confidence in the final 
victory of good, or that you still regretted the 
evil distractions and forbidden pleasures which 
you have renounced. 

There are a thousand good reasons why you 
should allow the ideal which you serve to pierce 
through even the most serious cares. 

Above all, I love a courageous gaiety,—one 
that can accomplish great deeds with smiles 
and song, that gaiety of the soldier who makes 
the best of everything, seasons his thin porridge 
with a joke, laughs over his primitive bed, the 
inclemency of the seasons, and hums the tunes 
of his native country while firing his gun. This 
gaicty is attractive, isinspiring. Indeed, when 
you see people carried away by enthusiasm, you 
can but envy them, and long to follow in their 
footsteps and imitate them. 

One day after a little matinee given by some 
young people, two old women who were very 
poor, came to me with tears in their eyes to 
thank me: ‘‘We have laughed so heartily. It 
is years since we laughed so. It is difficult to 
live when existence is so hard!”” Then I un- 
derstood that we must place Moliére and Labiche 
among the benefactors of mankind, and all those 
who, like them, have known how to make poor 
mortals smile who weep so often. 

In reality, gaiety is a triumph: the triumph 
of mind over material obstacles. It isa ray of 
sunshine on a stormy day ; a happy messenger 
who comes to tell us that all is not lost, that 
hope remains, and will remain always in spite of 
all things. 

Let me recommend gaiety to you. It knows 
how to be at ease everywhere. It is cheering, 
enterprising, pliant. It is not blind to obstacles. 
It has nothing in common with a continual flow 
of pleasantry, nor with that stupid optimism or 
naive contentment of material people whoseem 
to say: ‘‘My friends, I have eaten tiil I am 
filled, drunk till I am satisfied, may the universe 
makemerry!’’ But if gaiety perceives obstacles, 
it knows how to conquer them. It has many 
means at its command, does not spare its 
fatigue ; it is not discouraged by wasted efforts, 
and knows the rare art of beginning over. 

Recreation, pleasure, innocent distractions of 
all kinds, must not be relegated td the category 
of the superfluous, where the utilitarians would 
so gladly banish them, but must be classed with 
the necessary. It is bad for man to pursue his 
labor until he loses all pleasure and joy in it, 
and renders himself incapable of continuing it. 
Learn to husband your forces; stop sometimes, 
in order to start again with a firmer step ; learn 
the art of amusing yourself and amusing others; 

















it is one of the sweetest privileges of humanity. 

Do not imbibe any scruples from persons 
whose virtue is gloomy, who know not how to 
laugh heartily, or sing gayly, or become chil- 
dren again for an hour by laying aside the gar- 
ments of worldly conventions. Cultivate joy 
without fear: it isa source of strength which 
God has created for brave hearts. Otherwise 
we should be obliged to admit that all the good 
things of life, its smiles,and whatever relaxes 
our nerves, cures our spleen, clears our ideas, 
were made for the wicked, the idle, the men of 
evil lives, who abuse life’s enjoyments and de- 
grade all they touch. Would it not be absurd 
to believe this? Gaiety is the secret of the 
courageous, and one of their recompenses. 
They alone really know it, as they alone are 
worthy to know it.—From Charles Wagner's 
“‘ Courage.’’* 


APHORISMS, 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF HERBERT SPENCER.{ 

How to live?—that is the essential question 
for us. Not how to live in the mere material 
sense only, but in the widest sense. The gen- 
eral problem which comprehends every special 
problem is—the right ruling of conduct in all di- 
rections under all circumstances, 

People are beginning to see that the first req- 
uisite to success in life, is to be a good animal. 
The best brain is found of little service, if there 
be not enough vital energy to work it; and 
hence to obtain the one by sacrificing the source 
of the other, is now considered a folly—a folly 
which the eventual failure of juvenile prodigies 
constantly illustrates. Thus we are discovering 
the wisdom of the saying, that one secret in 
education is ‘‘to know how wisely tolose time.” 

A skilled workman is not an accidental prod- 
uct, either morally or intellectually... . 
Thousands of years of discipline, by which the 
impulsive nature of the savage has been evolved 
into a comparatively self-controlling nature, 
capable of sacrificing present ease to future 
good, are presupposed. 

In much of the Science that is current, there 
is a pervading spirit of irreligion ; but not in 
that true Science which has passed beyond the 
superficial into the profound. . . So far from 
Science being irreligious, as many think, it is the 
neglect of Science that is irreligious—it is the 
refusal to study surrounding creation that is ir- 
religious. 

Fostering the good-for-nothing at the expense 





*Courage. By Charles Wagner. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. pp. 237. 
tNew York: D. Appleton and Company. pp. 170. 
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of the good, is an extreme cruelty. It is a 
deliberate storing-up of miseries for future gen- 
erations. There is no greater curse to posterity 


than that of bequeathing them an increasing ~ 


population of imbeciles and idlers and criminals. 
To aid the bad in multiplying, is, in effect, the 
same as maliciously providing for our descend- 
ants a larger host of enemies. 

The end which the statesman should keep in 
view as higher than all other ends, is the forma- 
tion of character. 

Unquestionably among monstrous beliefs one 
of the most monstrous is that while for a simple 
handicraft, such as shoe-making, a long appren- 
ticeship is needful, the sole thing which needs 
no apprenticeship is making a nation’s laws ! 

The ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ required to maintain 
not only liberty but purity, should have for its 
guide a principle just opposite to the principle 
commonly followed. Most men, alike in pub- 
lic affairs, and private business-affairs, assume 
that things are going right until it is proved 
they are going wrong ; whereas their assump- 
tion should be that things are going wrong un- 
til it is proved they are going right. 

The highest form of life, individual and so- 
cial, is not achievable under a reign of justice 
only ; but there must be joined with it a reign of 
beneficence. 

Every man is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man. 

In proportion as we love truth more and vic- 
tory less, we shall become anxious to know 
what it is which leads our opponents to think 
as they do. We shall begin to suspect that the 
pertinacity of belief exhibited by them must re- 
sult from a perception of something we have 
not perceived. And we shall aim to supple- 
ment the portion of truth we have found with 
the portion found by them. 

Who that has lived thirty years in the world 
has not discovered that Pleasure is coy, and 
must not be too directly pursued, but must be 
caught unawares?. . . By the time we have 
got ready our elaborate apparatus by which to 
secure happiness, the happiness is gone. 

What now is the most important attribute of 
man as a moral being? May we not answer— 
the faculty of self-control? This it is which 
forms a chief distinction between the human 
being and the brute. It is in virtue of this that 
man is defined as a creature ‘‘looking before 
and after.” Itisin their larger endowment of 
this that the civilized races are superior to the 
savage. In supremacy of this consists one of the 
perfections of the ideal man. 
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Goch teetitinn A book* notable alike for original- 
‘ity and breadth, philosophical 
reasoning and literary attractiveness is that by 
a new English author, Mr. Benjamin Kidd. 
The work is devoted to an examination of the 
law of progress in human society and those 
forces which, working out the social evolution 
of the present period, are likely to prevail in the 
next century. Despite the advance which sci- 
ence has made during the past hundred years 
in almost every other direction there is to-day 
no science of human society. Science herself 
has made no clear perception of the nature of 
the social evolution we are undergoing. The 
evolution of man in society, the author points 
out in theearlier chapters of the book, is a con- 
tinuous struggle for existence which results in- 
evitably in the survival of the fittest. The im- 
mutable law of free competition lies at the basis 
of this development and supplies the scientific 
force which works out all social progress. From 
this premise the author reaches, through a maze 
of argument, a conclusion which savors of pes- 
simism. The social outcome is well nigh devoid 
of hope. On the one hand competition will event- 
ually cause the social extinction of the many, 
attributable to the rise of the few and the failure of 
the latter class to maintain its own perpetuity, an 
almost certain result judged in the light of histori- 
cal fact ; all of which would work social ruin ulti- 
mately. On the other hand the absence of com- 
petition from the primary conditions of social 
life would mean utter stagnation and the taking 
away of that incentive which is necessary for 
the continued advancement of the social organ- 
ism. The dark forebodings thrust upon the 
reader at this thoroughly unsatisfactory stage 
are quickly dispelled by the author in his hope- 
ful survey of the future trend of social evolu- 
tion. Here it is that the main thesis of the book 
becomes apparent. The fundamental defects 
in the programs of the contending schools of 
individualism and socialism are pointed out and 
Giscussed impartially. The highest moral and 
spiritual forces are essential to the well rounded 
development of social life. Noset creeds find a 
place in the argument which proceeds scientific- 
ally and withal so impartially that the convic- 
tion grows at once in the mind of the reader that 
a golden mean is to be found in the greater prev- 


*Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo. pp 348. $2.50. Newer and cheaper 
edition, $1.75. 


alence of Christian sentiment and high moral 
purpose in man as he moves about with his. 
fellows. Of course the teaching of the book is 
socialistic, indeed the first encouraging sign of 
social improvement in the future is found when 
the author enters upon the discussion of 
modern socialism. It is as a moderate and ra- 
tional socialist that Mr. Kidd will take rank. 
Throughout his argument is fairly tempered, 
his point of view new, and at times purely orig- 
inal. While not defining the science of Social 
Evolution or indicating its precise limits the 
book forms a very valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Itis rich in its store 
of philosophical reasoning and brightened by a 
literary style graceful and finished in its small 
est detail. 


Delightful ways of spending sum- 
mer holidays, which lift up out of 
grooves and remove one as far as possible from 
the settled routine of life, are suggested in ‘‘ By 
Moorland and Sea.’’* Brightsketches of yacht- 
ing excursions among the Hebrides, of rambles 
over moors, of camping out; studies of rustic 
life, of midsummer fields, of birds; bits of 
history deftly woven in on account of associa- 
tions—all unite to make a volume which will 
strongly move its readers to seek in similar quest 
the deep and quiet spirit of happiness portrayed 
within its pages. The fine illustrations add great- 
ly to the attractive book. 

A pleasant volume for stray half hours in 
vacation time is ‘‘ Wayside Sketches.’”?* The 
lessons learned by a naturalist in his rambles, 
the thoughts awakened by contact with the 
varied forms of life, the shimmering play of 
color induced by a rich imagination, all tend to 
give a delightful charm to the book. 

A portfolio filled with flower pieces, bird 
representations, and bits of landscape, done, 
not in water colors, pastel, or oils, but in word 
painting, is put up in the form of a small book 
and is named ‘‘The Friendship of Nature.”+ A 
great variety of execution marks the collection, 
some sketches being dainty and delicate, others 
in bold and rapid outline ; some being merely 
suggestive, others, carried to a complete finish ; 
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*By Moorland and Sea. By Francis A. Knight. pp. 215. 
$1.50.—— Wayside Sketches. By Eben J. Loomis. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. pp. 188. $1.00. 

+ The Friendship of Nature. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York: MacMillan and Company. pp. 238. 75cts. 











all accurate, allinteresting. The convenient lit- 
tle pocket volume forms a ready companion for 
summer strolls and restful hours. 

Despite the author’s avowal that he had no 
thought of writing anything like a guide book 
for travelers, his book, ‘‘Rambles in the Old 
World,” * would serve excellently for that pur- 
pose. Passing from one point of interest to 
another over a large part of the most frequented 
routes of Europe and having as his motif ‘‘the 
desire to see old things,” and not to study 
human nature or any of the vexed questions of 
the day, his record of travels makes good itiner- 
ary for others like minded with himself as to 
the places to be visited. The work is purely 
descriptive and the pages glow with the bright 
scenes which memory recalls. 


Heroic life is the key note to 
which “‘The Ethics of Literary 
Art’} is strung. In his strong, vigorous, im- 
passioned way Mr. Thompson argues on the 
side of high idealism against sordid realism. 
Ethics should be the true aim of all art ; all art, 
as well as all religious faith, rests upon the ideal 
—these two thoughts form the groundwork of 
argument. The book holds out and out denun- 
ciation for the work of the most pronounced 
realists, such as Ibsen, Tolstoi, Zola, Flaubert, 
and Hardy, and mercilessly tears away the 
shielding wall of ‘‘ irresponsibility behind which 
literary folk delight to huddle.” The work is 
a ringing protest against all traces of vulgarity 
in all forms of art. Teach goodness positively 
and directly instead of pretending to inculcate 
it by means of contrasts; let in the light rather 
than attempt to drive out the darkness, are the 
basic ideas in his plea. 

The sub-title of ‘‘ Authors and their Public in 
Ancient Times”{ explains well the scope of 
this excellent work: ‘‘ A sketch of literary con- 
ditions and of the relations with the public of 
literary producers, from the earliest times to the 
invention of printing.’’ The fundamental 
thought in the book is that of literary property 
—the ownership of the ideas in the works of an 
author and his right to the remuneration accru- 
ing from them. The injustice arising from the 
lack of any regulation like the copyright sys- 
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*Rambles in the Old World. By Milton S. Terry. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
PP. 342. $1.00. 

+The Ethics of Literary Art (The Carew Lectures for 
1893. Hartford Theological Seminary). By Maurice 
Thompson. Hartford,Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 
Pp. 89. $1.00. 

tAuthors and their Public in Ancient Times. By 
Geo. Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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tem is instanced in the cases of many of the 
early writers. Interesting and valuable data, 
beyond the reach of all save a specialist in such 
work, are presented, and the steps by which a 
truly national literature is developed, are 
shown. The methods by which early literature 
was preserved ; the parts played by bards, reciters 
who committed to memory whole works, and by 
scribes ; the form of the works composing the 
first libraries ; and the development of the book 
trade, are all interesting topics. Plagiarism, 
and criticism among classic writers are studied. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s treatment of the Victorian 
Age of English literature * is very discrimina- 
ting and very just. Fully appreciating the dif- 
ficulty of correctly classifying living writers, 
she has succeeded in very justly estimating 
their powers and in giving to each his due mead. 
After a rapid review of the literary lights which 
ushered in Her Majesty’s reign, she proceeds 
with a critical study of the writers who followed 
in quick succession. Her power of distinctly 
characterizing the individual traits of different 
writers is great, and has fine opportunity of dis- 
play as it is brought to bear upon the great host 
of English writers of the present time, She 
also gives a running account of the English 
periodicals and their editors, and of the leading 
English newspapers. 

The second volume of Craik’s ‘“ English 
Prose’’t is a fine collection of representative 
selections from literature. A study of the 
period during which the different writers lived, 
of its influences and tendencies, is made in acare- 
fully written general introduction, and an outline 
sketch of each author precedes the selections 
made from his works. 

A good reference book for those who do not 
have at hand complete encyclopedias, is 
‘‘Builders of American Literature.”} A gen- 
eral survey over the whole field of literature in 
this country is given im a historical introduc- 
tion. Then follow very terse and graphic 
sketches, which are both personal and critical, 
of each of the important writers and his works 
down to the time of 1826. A second volume 
soon to be issued will carry the work on to 
the present time. 

Delving among the literary accumulations of 
the eighteenth century for all possible traces of 
the rise of the romantic movement, Dr. Phelps 





*The Victorian Age of English Literature. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. New York: Lovell, Coryell and Company. 
Pp 647. 

+English Prose. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. II, 
New York: Macmillan and Co. pp. 599. $1 Io. 

t The Builders of American Literature. By Francis H 
Underwood, LL. D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. pp. 302 
$1.50. 
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has succeeded in gathering many an interesting 
bit of knowledge shedding light on the object 
of his search. All of this information he has 
bound together in the form of a very helpful, 
pleasing, and original book.* After a rapid 
review of classicism and the reaction in favor 
of romanticism, he’ considers in detail the grad- 
ual rise to prominence of the latter, as it first 
showed itself in definite form in Spenser, and 
then traces its development until its ascend- 
ency in the time of Gray. The summing up of 
ballad literature is remarkably full. 

A successful scholarly effort is the work 
‘* Evolution of English Criticism.” | The book 
was originally prepared as a thesis to be pre- 
sented to the faculty of Yale college in candi- 
dacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
Close research, keen discrimination, a fine pres- 
entation of many facts, and a good literary 
style are all the accompaniments of the inde- 
pendent thought which has wrought out this 
work. 

One of the volumes in the useful Columbian 
Knowledge Series t¢ is devoted to the public libra- 
ries in this country. Thatsuch a book has been 
long needed is a matterof common experience 
to many, and that this work well supplies the 
need will be readily granted by all who examine 
it. It considers the rise and history of Ameri- 
can public libraries, the best methods of conduct- 
ing them, the good they do to the people at 
large, and all phases connected with the under- 
taking. The book contains several fine illus- 
trations of typical] library buildings and the por- 
traits of some of the most distinguished libra- 
rians. 


The temperament of an artist is 
revealed in every page of ‘‘In 
Varying Moods.’’|| The freshness of the work 
of this young writer warrants her genuine and 
increasing popularity. Whether she deals with 
the common things in common lives or roams 
in the realms of the ideal her words are vibrant 
with a sincerity and sweetness that are refresh- 
ing and delightful. The longest story in this 
little collection, ‘‘ At the Green Dragon,”’’ offers 
tempting opportunity for a sequel; the others 
are well rounded and complete. 

Two pretty series of books, called respectively 
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* The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. 
By William Lyon Phelps, Ph. D. pp. 192. + Studies 
in the Evolution of English Criticism. By Laura John- 
son Wylie. Boston: Ginn & Company. pp. 212. 

t Public Libraries in America. By Wilton I. Fletcher. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. pp. 169. $1.00. 

{In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harraden. 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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the Autonym and the Incognito Library, send 
out as their initial volumes ‘‘ The Upper Berth’’* 
and ‘‘The Shen’s Pigtail.”* Their shape and 
size suggest a stowaway in a vest pocket for 
leisurely reading in a parlor car or in some 
other scene of the summer’s outing. The epi- 
sode of the upper berth from which Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book is named, is gruesome in the ex- 
treme, and has little to recommend it, but is 
happily followed by oue that affords a better at- 
mosphere at the close, though promising 
enough shudders for several ghost stories at the 
beginning. 

No one depicts Irish character with greater 
fidelity than Miss Barlow, and her latest study + 
in that line is full of homely interest. She ob- 
serves with a kindly eye, which finds charming 
literary material in what would be passed over 
by one of less acute artistic instincts. 

Mrs. Barr’s latest book { will add nothing to 
her reputation ; pleasant enough reading it is, 
and that is the most that can be said. The lo- 
cal color is fairly good but the plot is slight and 
hackneyed. 

‘To add a little kindness to our uncommon 
graces” is the lesson very prettily taught in 
“‘The Flight of the ‘Swallow.’ ”’|| The setting is 
picturesque and the figures well drawn. 

A rather improbable incident is worked up in- 
to a story called ‘‘ A Soldier and a Gentleman.”’7 
That a man should assume another’s name and 
steer clear of all suspicion with no more coach- 
ing than this hero received could happen only 
in a novel or on the stage. Yet his experiences 
are followed with interest and the book is an 
altogether clever little performance. 

There is a touch-and-go quality about ‘‘ The 
Gun-Bearer’’{ that is delightful. The charac- 
ters, especially that of the young hero, are 
strongly defined and the plot is absorbing and 
well sustained. Beginning with the excitement 
over the firing at Fort Sumter, the story deals 
with many scenes in the Civil War and culmi- 
nates in the battle of Franklin. Sufficient 
romance is mingled to relieve the high lights 
and vivid coloring of the army adventures. 





*The Upper Berth. By Marion Crawford. pp. 145. 





The Shen’s Pigtail. By Mr.M pp. 246. New 
York: G. P.Putnam’s Sons. socts. each, 

+ Kerrigan’s Quality. By Jane Barlow. pp. 216.— 
tThe Lone House. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 


Dodd, Mead and Company. pp. 235. 

{ The Flight of the “Swallow.” By Emily Malbone 
Morgan. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Com- 
pany. pp. 108. 75 cts. 

7A Soldier and a Gentleman. Ry J. Maclaren Cobban. 
New York: Lovell, CoryellandCo. pp. 211. $1.00, 

4 TheGun-Bearer. A War Novel. By Edward A. Rob- 
inson and George A. Wall. New York: Robert Bonner's 
Sons. pp. 300. $1.25. 

















Comment, aphorisms, and essays, 
designed to throw “touches of 
shadow and light, to bring out the 
likeness of man and the substance of things,” 
make up the volume called ‘‘Humanics.’’* 
Clear, practical, and somewhat cynical are the 
epigrammatic sentences upon the various subjects 
considered. It is as if life with all its elements, 
attributes, and phases had passed before a shrewd 
inspector, who judging rather from appearances 
than from the soul of things, had catalogued 
with brief description, the whole procession. 

A compilation of many of the strong, good 
things said by the world’s wisest and best men 
and women is made in “Thoughts for the 
Thoughtful.”’+ The young people, to whom it 
is dedicated, will find it a treasure of strength 
and inspiration. 


Apothegms and 
Compilations, 





*Humanics. By John Staples White. New York: 
Funk &Wagnalls Company. pp. 268. 

+ Thoughts for the thoughtful. Selected and edited by 
Adelaide S. Seaverns. New York: Hunt& Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Curts. pp. 368. $1.00. 
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A collection of passages chosen from the 
works of Frederick William Robertson, which 
are marked by deep spirituality and show the 
sweet reasonableness of truth, make up the 
contents of a helpful volume, ‘‘Thoughts on 
God and Man.”* The selections are arranged 
in the form of a “‘ year-book,” and each one is 
prefaced by a verse of Scripture. 

A convenient little book of quotations + gath- 
ered from many sources of high literary au- 
thority bears witness both to the good taste and 
high appreciation of its compiler for the best 
things. Well arranged and provided with a 
good index it furnishes strong confirmation 
concerning many subjects upon which people 
under many and different circumstances would 
express themselves. 





* Thoughts on God and Man. Edited by Joseph B. 
Burroughs, M.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Curts. pp. 306. $1.00, 

+ Quotations. Compiled by Agnes H. Morton, B. O. 
Philadelphia : The Penn Publishing Company. pp. 19s. 
50 cts, 
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HomMeE News.—May1. The great Northern Railway 
strike ended by arbitration, the railroad conceding most 
of the employees’ demands.——Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National League of American Musicians 
opens in Baltimore. 

May 4. The General Conference of Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in session at Memphis, Tenn. 

May 10. Monument to the mother of Washington dedi- 
cated at Fredericksburg, Va.—Celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Talmage’s pastorate in Brooklyn. 

May 11. Charles D. Walcott of New York appointed 
director of the U.S. Geological Survey in place of Major 
J. W. Powell, resigned. 

May 13. The Brooklyn Tabernacle burned. 

May18. George Griffiths travels around the world in 
64 days, 11 hours, 20 minutes.——Death of Rev. Dr. J. O. 
Peck, one of the missionary secretaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, 

May 24. A bust of Harriet Beecher Stowe unveiled at 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn.——Miss Agnes 
Irwin, of Philadelphia, chosen dean of Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 25. The Viking ship presented to the Field Muse- 
um, Jackson Park, Chicago. 

May 26. The French Republic begins a suit in the 
U.S. Circuit Court in Chicago for $1,000,000 alleged damage 
by fire to the French exhibit at the World’s Fair.——Prof. 
H. P. Smith of Lane Seminary convicted of heresy by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly.—The Cunard steamer 
Lucania makes thetrip from Queenstown to New York 
in 5 days, 12 hours, and 57 minutes, now holding both 
eastward and westward records. 

May 28. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrates her seventy- 
fifth birthday. 

May 30. Unveiling of a statue of Horace Greeley, erected 
by the Typographical Union No. 6, of New York City.—— 
A bronze tablet to the memory of E. P. Roe unveiled at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 





FOREIGN Ngws.—May 1. May Day passed without 
serious trouble in Europe. 

May 2. Opening of the Bimetallic Conference in Lon- 
don.——The Royal College of Music at Kensington opened 
by the Prince and Princess of .Wales.——Lord Rosebery 
speaks at Manchester in favor of Irish Home Rule. 

May 5. The Antwerp Exposition opened by King 
Leopold. 

May 8. Death at Paris of Senator Leon Labbe, the 
noted French surgeon. 

May 10. The Civil Marriage bill rejected by the Hun- 
garian House of Magnates. 

May 14. The Brazilian government severs relations 
with Portugal on account of the latter’s granting asylum 
to DaGama and his men.——Opening in Berlin of the Min- 
ers’ International Congress.——Death of Prof. Henry 
Morley, the English lecturer and writer. 

May17. The ukase reinstating ex-King Milan and ex- 
Queen Natalie to regal rights pronounced nulland void by 
the Servian court. 

May 19. The French Chamber of Deputies reject a 
proposal to abolish capital punishment and public exe- 
cutions.——Resignation of the Italian cabinet. 

May 20. Death of Edmund Yates, editor and proprie- 
tor of the London World. 

May 21. The Manchester Ship Canal formally opened 
by Queen Victoria. 

May 22. Proclamation issued by King Alexander of 
Servia, abolishing the constitution of 1888 and restoring 
that of 1869. 

May 23. Isaac Pitman, inventor of the Pitman system of 
shorthand, and George Williams, president of the 
Y. M. C. A., knighted by Queen Victoria. 

May 24. The cataract successfully removed from Mr. 
Gladstone’s eye.——Celebration in England of Queen 
Victoria’s seventy-fifth birthday. 

May 29. Formation of a new French cabinet by M. 
Dupuy. 
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THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1804. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—June 30,- 

August27. Recognition Day, August 22. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA—August I-15. Recog- 
nition Day, August 3. 

Bay VIEw, MICHIGAN—July 19-August 15. Rec- 
ognition Day, August Io. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June 21-July 4. 
ognition Day, June 29. 

BLaAcK Hits, SouTH DAKkoTA—July 5-13. 
CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 
—Tuly 4-19. Recognition Day, July 17. 
CENTRAL NEW YorRK, TuLty LAKE, N. Y.— 

August 11-23. Recognition Day, August 16. 

CLARION, PENNSYLVANIA—July 18-August 8. 
Recognition Day, August 2. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, Mass.— 
July 17-25. Recognition Day, July 26.. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA—July 
25-August 1. Recognition Day, July 31. 
DEviIL’s LAKE, NortH DaxkoTa—June 29-July 

16. Recognition Day, July 5. 

EASTERN MAINE, NORTHPORT, MAINE—August 
13-17. Recognition Day, August 16. 

EPworTH HEIGHTS, OHIO—July 2-28. Recog- 
nition Day, July 27. 

HACKLEY PARK, LAKE HARBOR, MICHIGAN— 
July 19-August 20. 

HEDDING, East EPPING, NEw HAMPSHIRE— 
July 23-August 18. Recognition Day, 
August 16. 

INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY, DETROIT LAKE, MINN. 
—July 15-30. Recognition Day, July 28. 
Iowa, COLFAX, Iowa—July 10-24. Recognition 

Day, July 24. 

ISLAND PARK, ROME CliTy, INDIANA—July 25- 
August 9. Recognition Day, August 1. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY—July 3-13. 

Recognition Day, July ro. 

LAKE Mapison, SouTH DaKkoTa—July 3-24. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO—July 13-August 7. Recog- 
nition Day, August 3. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA—July 16-26. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 26. 

Lonc BEACH, HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND— 
July 22-August 4. Recognition Day, July 26. 

LonG ISLAND, NEW YorK—July 15-22. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 18. 

LONG PINE, NEBRASKA—June 29-July 10. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 9. 

MIssoURI, SEDALIA, MIssouRI—June 27-July 6. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 

MONONA LAKE, MADISON, WISCONSIN—July 


Rec- 


24-August 3. Recognition Day, August fr. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 5-August 24. 
Recognition Day, July 21. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—Angust 
I-21. Recognition Day, August 16. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA—July 
Recognition Day, July 12. 

NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASss. 
—July 10-24. Recognition Day, July 18. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE 
—July 24-August 11. Recognition Day, 

August 7. 

OcEAN City, NEw JERSEY—July 16-28. Recog- 
nition Day, July 28. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July Io-20. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 20. 

OcEAN PARK, MAINE—July 23-August 27. 
Recognition Day, August 9. 

OTTAWA, Kansas—June 18-29. 
Day, June 28. 

PaciFIc GROVE, CALIFORNIA—July 3-13. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 13. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MT. GRETNA, Pa.—July 2-Au- 
gust2. Recognition Day, July 16. 

PrasaA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 26-August 22. 
Recognition Day, August 18. 

PUGET SoUND, WASHINGTON—July 29-August 
9. Recognition Day, August 1. ‘ 
RIDGEVIEW, PENNSYLVANIA—July 27-August 6. 

Recognition Day, August 6. 

Rock RIVER ASSEMBLY, Drxon, ILLINOIS— 
July 31-August 16. Recognition Day, 
August 9. 

Rocky MounNTAIN, GLEN PARK, COLORADO— 
July 11-August 1. Recognition Day, July 20. 

RounD LAKE, NEw YORK—July 30-August 17. 
Recognition Day, August 17. 

San Marcos, TExaAs—July 4-22. 
Day, July 14. 

SILVER LAKE, NEw YorRK—July 17-August 16. 
Recognition Day, August 15. 

SOUTHERN OREGON, ASHLAND, OREGON—July 
II-21. Recognition Day, July 20. 

SPrriIt LAKE, Iowa—July 10-25. Recognition 
Day, July 25. 

TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, TEXAS—July 4-18. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 11. 

WasEca, MINNESOTA—July I1—27. 
tion Day, July 25. 
WATERLOO, Iowa—July 

Day, July 11. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS—June 20-29. 

Day, June 26. 
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first Chautauqua Assem- 

bly met twenty-one years 

ago. With hope thrilling 

in their hearts, with faith 

lighting up the way be- 

fore them, the littie band 

of inaugurators dared to 

¢ put the fate of their enter- 

prise to the touch, ‘‘and win or lose it all.” 

As a result, during the years that have inter- 

vened they have won all that there was to be 

won in the great and promising field of their 
envdeavor, 

To recapitulate the widespread benefits that 
have been visited upon numberless lives since 
that beginning, would be beyond the widest 
limits possibletocommand. To only one feature 
of the good accomplished is attention directed 
here, and that feature is a magical one. For 
its corroboration appeal may be made to per- 
sonal experience. 

During the coming session at Chautauqua, to 
be held from June 30 to August 27, there will 
doubtless be a goodly number of people in 
attendance who were present at the opening 
season and who, having committed themselves 
unreservedly to the new enterprise, have re- 
mained faithful and loyal to it through all of 
its growth and development. The magical 
effect now showing is the fact 


tHat lives which are kept enriched with noble 
aspirations admit no limits to their possibilities, 
but by the flight of years only gain new powers 
with which to make still greater conquests. 
From the hundreds of Reading Circles scattered 
throughout the world comes testimony to 
this effect, while on the grounds during the 
summer, abundant evidence will be borne to it 
on all hands. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Its educational system is the great corner 
stone of Chautauqua. It offers wide choice in 
all fields of knowledge. Its college, epen for 
six weeks, and presided over by the leading 
educators of the world, embraces all subjects 
taught in great universities and colleges. The 
Teachers’ Retreat, open for four weeks, fur- 
nishes opportunity for all progressive teachers 
to devote themselves to any special line or lines 
of work under the best special instruction to be 
obtained anywhere. And what is true of these 
departments is also true of the Commercial 
School, of the Schools of Physical Culture, of 
Oratory, of Art, and of Music. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
the American School of Christian Philosophy, 
and the Srnday School Normal work are three 
important departments devoted exclusively to 
religious teaching. 





that such pioneers will bring 
with them on this twenty-first 
auniversary occasion, hearts 
as young as those with which 
they entered upon this under- 
taking ; while all of those who 
during the successive years 
have in like manner joined 
their fortunes to the enterprise, 
will report a similar expe- 
rience. Chautauqua’s mission 
has been to drive from its do- 
main all o/d age. From the rep- 
ertory of common household 
expressions it has either ban- 
ished one entirely or has set 
opposite to it the word, ‘‘ob- 
solete,’—and that one is the 
old style prevalent expression, ‘‘ past my time,” 
spoken with regret by people who imagined 
they had passed the harvest time of life and 
and had, consequently, no more opportunities to 
gather its treasures. Chautauqua has proved 


I-July. 





A tennis court at Chautauqua, N, Y. 


THE C. L. 8. C. 

That which has made Chautauqua what it is 
and which forms to-day the animus of the whole 
great enterprise is the C. L. S. C.; hence it is 
fitting that to its interests the main effort of all 


; 
y 
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The Rev. G. M. Brown, 

Field Secretary of the C L. S.C. 
the co-workers should be directed. The studies 
in the course for next year’s work are to be 
anticipated in different lectures and series of 
lectures, a procedure which will form a delight- 
ful and helpful prelude to the later study. 
Among the lectures are Political Revolutions of 
the Nineteenth Century, The English Colonial 
Empire, The Western Progress of Civilization, 
Nineteenth Century Authors, and Modern Art. 

The Rev. G. M. Browr, recently elected field 
secretary of the C. L.S.C., has been a prominent 
Chautauqua worker for many years in the West, 
and in his new office will lend effectiveness to 
the C. L. S.C. work. During the summer he 
will assist in conducting the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables at Chautauqua and will deliver the Rec- 
ognition Day addresses at several other Assem- 
blies. 

All of the usual exercises connected with this 
department will be observed, including the 
Round Tables, vesper services, class meetings, 
etc. Dr. Edward Everett Hale is to give the 
Recognition Day address to the Class 


underlying the whole presentation. To keep in 
close touch with all the advance movements of 
the times has been the aim of the management, 
and to this end, prominent place has been as- 
signed on the program to public debates on live 
questions between famous men. There will also 
be lectures on their special lines of work by lead- 
ers of great movements and by representative 
men, such as Bishop Vincent, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Commander Ballington Booth, the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. J. M. Buckley, Bishop J, 
F. Hurst, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, Anthony Comstock, Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, Dr. W. H. Tolman, and Mr. John McBride. 

Many of the lectures will be given in series 
affording opportunity for complete analyses and 
studies of the subjects considered. University 
Extension lectures explaining the system and 
showing all phases of the movement will be de- 
livered by several university men both from this 
country and from abroad. 

Chautauqua does not fall behind in the mod- 
ern tendency toward club life. It has clubs for 
all sorts and conditions of men, and one has but 
to consult his own fancy as to which one of the 
inviting circles he will enter. All are re- 
markable because of their methods, their work, 
and theirmembership. Among the list may be 
counted the Ministerial Club, Political Equality 
Club, Woman’s Club, Boys’ Club, and Girls’ Club. 

As usual music holds a foremost place 
throughout the whole season ; and, what might 
seem an almost impossible feat, renewed dili- 
gence has succeeded in adding greater variety 
than ever before to the miscellaneous entertain- 
ments. Many special days will be interspersed 
through the calendar which will prove rallying 
occasions for the different causes they represent. 

While adhering closely to a fixed and definite 
plan as all successful institutions must, Chautau- 
qua never grows to be an old story. Enthu- 
siasm, progress, aspiration, are so intertwined as 
to point the way to better things ahead. 





of 1894 on August 22. It is expected 
that a goodly number of representatives 
from that class will be present to re- 
ceive their diplomas from the hand 
of Chautauqua’s Chancellor, Bishop 
Vincent, who hopes to be in attendance 
during the greater part of the season, 
THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM, 

In view of the fact that the detailed 
program is printed elsewhere in this 
impression of the magazine, it is de- 
sirable here to allude only to a few of 
the most important events in order 
to direct attention to the general plan 


The C, L. S, C, Union Class Building at Cnautauqua, N. Y, 
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OOKING casually over so full and so varied a program as will be carried out during 

the summer at Chautauqua can but result to any one ina feeling of confusion. 

A little study, however, will reveal the definite plan underlying the whole 

presentation. There are well connected links binding many of the lectures 

into courses on different topics, such as those to be delivered by Dr. H. B. 

Adams in July on Political Revolutions of the Nineteenth Century, or those 

in August on Modern Art by Mr. F. F. Allen. The combined efforts of Dr. 

Ramsey, Pres. W. L. Hervey, and Prof. F. W. Hooper will call attention to 

many phases of Science; while a good all round view of English Literature 
Ane may be obtained from hearing Prof. Moulton, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, the Rev. 
H. G. Lord, and several others. All those who desire information in any one of a number of 
lines, such as History ; Biography ; Travel; Pedagogy ; Sociology ; Economics ; Biblical, Theo- 
logical, and Religious studies, can make for themselves classified lists which will meet their 
wants. Interspersed with these are many miscellaneous lectures designed to meet the fancy of 
all the different classes of persons who will be represented in the audiences. It will be seen that 
illustrated lectures, concerts, readings, and various other entertainments abound; and a knowl- 
edge of much of the department work may be gained from the schedule. A definite plan arranged 
beforehand by means of this program as to how the time shall be spent at Chautauqua, will be 


of great value to all who attend. 


A. M. 
P. M. 


“cc 
“ec 


A. M. 
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“ 


A. M. 
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Saturday, June 30. 
OPENING DAY. 
11:00—Organ Recital: 
Flagler, 
2:30—O pening Exercises. 
dress by President Miller. 
4:00—Lecture. 
:oo—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
:oo—Ballad Concert. Z2g/lish 
Glee Club. 
Sunday, July 1. 
11:00—Sermon: Dr. George Hodges. 
{ Primary Class. 
2:30 


Mr. I. V. 
Ad- 


Sunday School. 
Assembly. 
‘co J Society of Christian Ethics. 
4: { Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 
5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 
Monday, July 2. 


11:00-—Organ Recital. 
Flagler. 
3:00—Concert: LZxglish Glee Clud. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
7:°00—C hristian Endeavor and 
Epworth League Conferences. 
8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘“ The 
Modern Man,” Dr. W. 


. G, Anderson. 
Tuesday, July 3. 


Mr. £.. V. 


. 8:30—Devotional Service—Open- 


ing of the Ministers’ Club. 
9:00—Conference : on “ Church Mu- 
oue,”” 
9:45—Conference: on “ The Minis- 
ter as a man of Church Business,’’ 
2:30—Lecture. “Life in a Medieval 
Monastery.” Dr. George Yodges. 
4:00—Conference : on “Old Men in 
the Ministry.”’ 
8:00-—Ballad Concert : 
Glee Club, 


English 


Wednesday, July 4. 


A.M. 8:30—Devotional Service: Dr. 


“ 


Daniel Steele and Mrs. Kress. 
9:15—Conference and _ Drill: 
‘*Church Music,” 
9:45—Conference: “Revivals and 
Evangelists—Advantages and Perils.” 
11:00—Organ Recital: National 
Music. Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
2:30—Patriotic Platform Meeting 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Sidney Smith,” Dr. 
S. F, Upham. 
7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meetings. 
8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: 
“Japan.” Mr. Frank R. Roberson. 
9:30—Fireworks. 

Thursday, July 5. 
8:30—Devotional Service. 
9:15—Lecture: “The Minister in 

His Study.” Dr. S, F. Upham. 
11:00—Qpening Exercises of the 
College. Annual address by Chan- 
cellor Vincent. 
3:00—Address: 
Philosophically Considered,’’ 
Lewis Lampman, D. D. 
5:00—Lecture: “ Machiavelli’s Poli- 
tics.” Prof. Bernard Moses. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor and 
Epworth League Prayer Meet’gs. 
8:00—Readings: Mr. S. H. Clark. 


Friday, July 6. 


8:00—Devotional Service. 

9:45—Conference: “The Drift 
toward Doubt among our Young 
People of To-day and what the Min- 
istry can do to turn it to Advantage.” 

11:00—Address: “The Incarnation 
Biblically Considered,” Prof. G, T. 
Purves, D. D. 


**The Incarnation 
Rev, 
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2:30—Lecture: “Social Transforma- 
tion.” Prof. Bernard Moses. 

4:00—Address: “The Incarnation 
Historically Considered,” President 
C. D. Hartranft. 

5:00—Lecture. ‘ What Others Say.”’ 
Mrs, Emily M, Bishop. 

8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: 
* India.” Mr. Frank R. Roberson, 


Monday, July 9. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
«  yr:00—Address: “The Church and 
Problems of Science and Philanthropy.”’ 
Vice-Chancellor H, M. McCracken. 
P.M. 2:30-—Address: “The Church and 
Problems of Modern Society.” Prof. 
Graham Taylor. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Spanish Revo- 
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The baseball grounds at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Saturday, July 7. 
A.M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
“ 9:15 —“* The Minister in the Pulpit.” 
Dr. S. F, Upham 
‘* 11:00—Addregs: “‘ The Doctrine of the 
Church.” Dr, Geo, Dana Boardman. 
P.M. 2:30—Concert: LZxglish Glee Club. 
“« 4:00—Conference of the American 
Institute of Christian Philos- 


ophy. 
8:00—Reception for College Pro- 


fessors and Students. 
Atheneum. ) 
Sunday, July 8. 
A.M. 9:00—Bible Study. Pres. George S. 
Burroughs. 
“ t1:00o—Sermon: Dr. M. D. Hoge. 
Primary Class. 
P. M. x00 | Sunday School. 
Assembly. 
« _4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
Young Men’s Prayer Meeting. 
“ Pree | L. 8S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:30—Song Service. 


(Hotel 


lution of 1808 and its Influence upon 
Europe.” Dr. H. B. Adams. 
5:00—Address. “Church Music,”’ 
Mr. W.L. Tomlins. 
7:00—C hristian Endeavor and 
Epworth League Conferences. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 
History of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions.” Mr. William Pipe. 
Tuesday, July 10. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
_ 9:00o—Canference and Drill: 
‘*Church Music.” 
«s 9:45—Conference: ‘The Ministry 
and the Modern Social Awakening,”’ 
« t1:00o—Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. President’s Ad- 
dress: ‘‘ The Outlook in Theology.” 
Dr. Amory H, Bradford. 

2:30—Lecture: ‘The Present Status 
of Laborers.” Prof. Bernard Moses. 
- 4:00—Lecture : “The Russian Cam- 
paign of 1812.” Dr. H. B. Adams. 


P. M. 














P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
Conference : on “ The Ministry and 
the Chautauqua Reading Courses,” 

«“  8;oo—Prize Spelling Match. Con- 
ducted by 1/7, S. H, Clark. 
Wednesday, July 11. 

A. M, 8:30—Devotional Service. 

« __g:00—Conference and Drill: 
“Church Music.” 

“ _9:30—Lecture: ‘‘ The Minister as a 
Pastor.” Dr. S. &. Upham. 

“ 11:00—Address: ‘The Reunion of 
Christendom as it Appears to an Epis- 
copalian.’” Dean George Hodges 

P. M. 2:30—Ballad Concert: English 
Glee Club, 

“ 4:00—Address: “The Reunion of 
Christendom as it Appears to a Pres- 
byterian.”? President H. M. Booth. 

= 5:00—Lecture: ‘The Uprising of 
Prussia and the Fall of Napoleon.” 
Dr. H. B. Adams. 

ae 7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meetings. 

« — 8:00o—Ilustrated Lecture : “Chris- 
tianity at the World’s Parliament ot 
Religions,” dr. William Pipe. 


Thursday, July 12. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

a 11:00—Address: ‘‘The Reunion of 
Christendom as it Appears to a Con- 
gregationalist,” President W. G. 
Ballantine. 

P.M. 2:30—General Conference on The 
Reunion of Christendom. 

“ —_ 4:00—Leecture: “The Spanish Revo- 
lution of 1820 and its Influence Upon 
South America.” Dr. H, B. Adams. 

“  5:00—Reading of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and Rustum.” M/r,S.H.Clark, 

“ 7:00—Christian Endeavor and 
Epworth League Prayer Meet’gs. 

" 8:00—Readings: 1/7. George Riddle. 

Friday, July 18. 
A.M, 8:30—Devotional Service. 

«* 11:00—“ Word Pictures of the Great 

Composers.” Mr, 7. V. Flagler. 
P.M. 2:30—Readings: J George Riddle. 
Songs by Znglish Glee Club, 

“ — 4:00—Lecture : “ The Greek Revolu- 
tion of 1820-7, and the Eastern Ques- 
tion.’ Dr. H. B. Adams, 

« — 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

“ — 8:oo—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘Non- 
Christian Religions—Oriental Ethnic 
Systems at the Worlds Parliament.” 
Mr, William Pipe. 

Saturday, July 14, 
POLITICAL EQUALITY DAY. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

“ 11:00—Organ Recital: 4%. Z. V. 
Flagler, 

P.M. 2:30—Platform Meeting : Address 
before Political Equality Clubs by 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 


“ 8:00—Readings: 4/r. George Riddle . 


Sunday, July 15. 
A.M. 9:00—Bible Study. Prof. D. A. 
Mc Clenahan. 
« 100o—Sermon: Bishop £. R. 
Hendrix. 
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Primary Class. 
Pr. w.. ® vo Sunday School. 
Assembly. 
«  4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
Young Men’s Prayer Meeting. 
« —_ §:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
« —-7:30—Song Service. 


Monday, July 16. 

A.M. 8:3c—Devotional Service. 

««  11:00—Lecture Course : “‘ The Eng- 
lish Colonial Empire—The Formation 
to 1789.” Prof. George B. Adams. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ Arnold of Rugby,” 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 

. 4:00-—Lecture: “ The Distribution of 
Wealth.” I, &. 7. Ely. 

. 7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Conferences. 

“ 8:00—Concert: Syracuse University 
Glee Club, 

Tuesday, July 17. 

A. M. 11:30—Devotional Service. 

A. M. 11:0o—Lecture Course: “ The Eng- 
lish Colonial Empire—-During the 
Napoleonic War.” Prof. George B. 
Adams. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘‘ The Rockmores of 
Germantown.”” Rev, Thomas G. Hill. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “ The Distribution of 
Wealth.” II. &. 7, Zl. 

- 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

- 8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
City as a Sociological Laboratory.’ 
Dr. W.H. Tolman. 


Wednesday, July 18. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
« _11:00—Lecture Course; “ The Eng- 
lish Colonial Empire—Australasia,” 
Prof. George B. Adams, 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Westward 
Progress of Civilization in the United 
States.” Theodore Roosevelt. 
Ko 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Distribution of 
Wealth.” iif. &. 7.2%. 
« 5:00—Address. ‘ Teaching Children 
to Sing.” Wr. W. L. Tomiins. 
” 7:00—Denominational Prayer 


Meeting. 
- 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Tenement House Problem.” Dr. 


W. H. Tolman. 
Thursday, July 19. 
A, M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
‘* _11:00—Leeture Course: “ The Eng- 
lish Colonial Empire—Africa.”* Prof. 
George B, Adams, 
P.M. 2:30-—Leecture: “The Westward 
Progress of Civilization in the United 
States. Theodore Roosevelt. 
— 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Distribution of 
Wealth.” IV. &. 7. Ely. 
*« — -7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Prayer Meetings. 
««  8:00o— Address: “Civic Duty.” 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Friday, July 20. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
“« 11:00—Lecture Course: “ History of 
the Idea of Imperial Federation.’’ 
Prof. George B. Adams. 
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2:30—Lecture: ‘The Westward 
Progress of Civilization in the United 
States.” Theodore Roosevelt. 
4:00—Lecture : “‘ The Distribution of 
Wealth.” V. &. 7. Ely. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—lllustrated Lecture: “The 
Children of the Poor.” Dr. W. H. 
Tolman, 
Saturday, July 21. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

« st1:00o—Address: “The Greatest 
Needs of Our Public Schools,” J/. 
Charles R. Skinner. 

P.M. 2:30—Address: ‘Civil Service Re- 
form.” Theodore Roosevelt. 

“ — 4:00—* The Distribution of Wealth.” 
VI. &. 7. BF. 

8:00—Concert: Syracuse University 
Glee Club. 

e 9:00—Reception to Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Gen. J. A. Beaver and 
Y.M. C. A. Officers. 

Sunday, July 22. 
Y. M. C. A. SUNDAY. 
A.M. 9:00—Bible Study. Prof. Charles 
Horswell, 
«  yr1:00—Sermon: Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 
Primary Class. 
P. M. 30 Sunda School. 
Assembly. 

“ 2:30—Special Men’s Bible Class, 
conducted by M/r, Henry Bond. 

« 4:00—Platform Meeting. 1/7. 
Charles E. Hurlburt, presiding, 
addresses by Gen. O. O. Howard 
and Mr. Henry Bond. 

“ 6:45—Young Men’s Meeting. 

“  97:45—Platform Service. /r. F. S. 
Goodman, presiding. Address by 
Gen. James A. Beaver, and short 
speeches by others. 

Monday, July 23. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 
“ yr1:00—Leecture: “ Marlowe’s Faustus, 
Thinking on the Subject of a Lost 
Soul.” Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘‘A Study in Hyp- 
notism.” President W. L. Hervey. 
= 4:00—Lecture: “Codéperation of 
Public and Private Agencies in Chari- 
ties and Correction.” Prof. C. R. 
Henderson. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Conferences. 
8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match 
conducted by Mr. S. H. Clark. 
Tuesday, July 24. 
A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

«  t1:00—Lecture: ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Henry V.—Thinking on the Subject 
of an Heroic Soul.” P¥of. R. G. 
Moulton. 

. 2:30—Lecture: “A Kind of Mental 
Blindness.” President W. L. 
Hervey. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Provident and Ed- 
ucational Methods of Reform.” Prof. 
C. R. Henderson. 

5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘“ The 


P. M. 


Glaciers of the Alps—A Study in 
Geology.” Prof. Franklin W. 
Hooper. 

Wednesday, July 25. 

A. M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

“ 11:00—Lecture : “ Southey’s Kehama. 
Thinking on the Subject of Destiny.’’ 
Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
2:30—Conecert: Syracuse Univer 
stty Glee Club. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘The Unemployed 
and Various Methods of Caring for 
Them.” Prof. C. H. Henderson. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meeting. 

8:00—Readings and Poses: 1s. 
Genevieve Stebbins. 

Thursday, July 26. 
. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

11:;00—Lecture: “Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth—Thinking on the Subject of 
Ghosts.” Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

2:30—Lecture; “‘ What is the Will?”’ 
President W. L. Hervey. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Summary of a Ra- 
tional System of Treatment of Crime.’ 
Prof. C. R. Henderson. 

5:00—A nalytical Study of “ Robert 
of Sicily.” Mr. S. H. Clark. 

7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Prayer Meetings. 

8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Glaciers and Fiords of Norway and 
the Ice Age in Europe.” Prof. 
Franklin W. Hooper. . 

Friday, July 27. 

A.M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

“ 11:00o—Lecture: “Sue’s Wandering 
Jew—Thinking About the Subject of 
Providence,” Prof. R. G. Moulton 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The School Boy of 
the Future.” President W. L. 
Hervey. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘“ The Missing Link 
in the Food Question.” Urs. Emma 
P, Ewing. 

5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Readings and Poses: J/rs. 
Genevieve Stebbins. 
Saturday, July 28. 

A.M. 8:30—Devotional Service. 

“ 11:00o—Lecture: “Stories as a Mode 
of Thinking.” Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “George William 
Curtis.” Mr.W. H. McETroy. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: ‘Proportional 
Representation.”” Prof. John R 
Commons. 

8:00o—I llustrated Lecture: 
‘* Alaska and the Age of Ice in Amer 
ica.” Prof. Franklin W. Hooper. 

Sunday, July 29. 

A. M. 9:00—Bible Study: “ Interpretative 
Recital of Job.” Prof. R. G. 
Moulton. 

“« 11:00o—Sermon: Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends. 

Primary Class. 

Sunday School. 

Assembly. 

Bible Class. 


P. M. 2:30 
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4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 

Young Men’s Prayer Meeting. 
5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Servi 
7:30—Song Service. 

Monday, July 30. 
8:30—Devotional Service. 
«Impressions 0 
Spain and Spanish History.” Prof. 

Bernard Moses. 
2:30—Interpretative Recital: 
“The Alcestis.” Prof. R. G. 
Moulton. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘“ Taxation and Tax 
Reform.” I, Prof. John R. Com- 
mons. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Conferences. 
8:00o—Lecture: ‘‘ Famous Men at 
Famous Dinners,” Mr.W. H. Mc- 
Elroy. 
Tuesday, July $1. 
8:30—Devotional Service. 
11:00—Lecture: “Spanish Colonial 
Policy in the United States.” Prof. 
Bernard Moses. 
2:30—Lecture: “‘ Repartee as a Fine 
Art.” Mr. W. H. McElroy 
4:00—Lecture: ‘ Taxation and Tax 
Reform,” II. Prof. John R. Com- 
mons 
5:00—Lecture : “ The Greatest Need 
of the Nineteenth Century.”” Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing. 
8:00—Concert : Chorus, Rogers’ Or- 
chestra, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Liste- 
mann, Mrs. Kress, Mr. Barth. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 
11:00—Leeture: “ Spanish and Eng- 
lish Institutions in America Compared.”’ 

2:30—Coneert. 

4:00—Lecture: “ Browning.”’ Prof. 
A.S Cook 

5:00—Lecture: ‘“ Taxation and Tax 
Reform.” III, Prof. John R. 
Commons. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meeting 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture : 
waii.” Mr. H. S. Renton. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Causes and Char- 

acter of the War of Independence in 
Spanish America,” Prof. Bernard 
Moses. 
2:30—Address: “The 
Emancipation of Women.” 
Carroll D. Wright. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Tennyson,”’ Prof. 
A, S. Cook. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Readings: MM/r. S. H. Clark, 
Friday, Aug. 3. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘San Martin and 
Bolivar.’ Prof. Bernard Moses. 
2:30—Address: “Modern Industry 
in Relation to Intellectual Develop- 
ment” Carroll D. Wright. 
4:00—Leeture: “Tone Color in 
English Literature.” Mr. S. H. 
Clark. 


* Ha. 


Industrial 


Hon. 


P.M. 5:00o—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
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8:00—Illustrated Lecture : 
ventures in the Sandwich Islands, 
Mr. H. S. Renton. 


Saturday, Aug. 4. 
9:00—First Woman’s Missionary 
Conference: ‘“ What does God Re- 
quire of us as Christian Workers.”’ 
11:00—Lecture: “Constitutional 
Development in Spanish America 
During the Period of Independence.” 
Prof. Bernard Moses. 
2:30—Debate: ‘Is Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Feasible?” Mr John Mc- 
Bride (aff.) and Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright (neg.). 
4:00—tieneral Missionary Confer- 
ence: “The Present Duty of the 
Church to Africa,” 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture : 
Cannibal Islands.” Mr. 
Renton. 


Sunday, Aug. 5. 

9:00—Second Woman’s Mission- 
ary Conference. Five minute talks 
by Missionaries. 
9:00—Bible Study. Dr. W. W. 
Moore. 

11:00—Missionary Sermon: Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn. 

( Primary Class. 

| Sunday School. 

) Assembly. 

| Bible Class. 

4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
Young Men’s Prayer Meeting. 

4:00—tieneral Missionary Confer- 
ence: Five-minute Talks by Mis- 
s1onaries, 

5:00—C. L.S. C. Mod Service. 

8:00—Illustrated Bible Reading. 
Dr J. L. Hurlbut. 


Monday, Aug. 6, 
9:00—Third Woman’s Missionary 
Conference. “ An Ideal Missionary 
Society.” 
11:00--Lecture: ‘‘ Utopia: a Socio- 
Political Reform Dream of the Four- 
teenth Century.”” Prof. H. £. von 
Frolst. : 
2;30—Lecture: ‘The Art of Social 
Control.’’ Prof. Bernard Moses. 
4:00—Leeture: ‘Charles Dickens,” 
Mr. Leon 7, Vincent. 
5:00—Third General Missionary 
Conference: “The Attractiveness 
of Missions. How Promoted ?”’ 
7:00—¥ oung People’s Confer- 
ences. 
8:0o—Annual Meeting of the 
Chautauqua Missionary Insti- 
tute: Dr. D. A. Ciinningham, 
presiding, Address by Bishop /. M. 
Thoburn. 
Tuesday, Aug. 7. 
9:00—Fourth Woman's Mission- 
ary Conference: “How can 
Missionary Literature be used most 
Effectively ?”’ 
11:00—Lecture: “Thrilling Experi- 
ences in East Africa.”’ Mrs French- 
Sheldon. 


“ The 
x. & 


2:30 
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P.M. 2:30—Lecture with Crayon 
Sketches: Mr. Frank Beard. 
4:00—Lecture: “John Ruskin,” 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
5:00—Fourth General Missionary 
Conference: ‘The Triumphs ot 
Missions of the Past Year.”’ 

8:00--“ Old First Night.” Short 
Speeches, Songs, etc. Anniversary 
of the Original Assembly. 

9:30--Illumination and Fire- 
works. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY. 
A. M. 11:00—Platform Meeting. Ad- 

dresses by prominent local members 
of the Y. P. S. C, E. 
P.M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. Address 
by Dr. Wayland Hoyt. 
4:00--Lecture: “George Eliot.” 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

7:00—Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting. 

8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Sultan 
toSultan.” Mrs. French-Sheldon. 


P.M. 7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Prayer Meetings. 
“«  8:oo—I]lustrated Lecture: ‘“ The 
Art and Architecture of Vienna.’’ 

Mr. Frank H. Allen. 

Friday, Aug. 10. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY. 
A. M. 9: oe of Young People’s 
ubs. 


“10:00—Publie Exercises in which 
the different organizations will be 
represented, 

“ 11:00—Publie Session of the Chau- 
tauqua ar Congress. 
2:00—Athletic Exhibition under 
the auspices of the Chautauqua School 
of Physical Education. 

8:0o—En tertainm en t—Crayon 
Sketches. Mr. Frank Beard. 
Saturday, Aug. 11. 

A. M. 11.0o—Lecture: “ The Art and Value 
of Prolonging Life.” Dr. /. MM. 
Buckley. 

P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Jr. Sher- 
wood, Mr. Listemann, Mrs. Sum- 
mers, Miss Nicolai, Mr. Barth, 


An audience in tne Amphitheater at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Thursday, Aug. 9. 
A. M. 11:00—Address: ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip.” Rev. Alfred 
E. Meyers. 
P.M. 2:30--Lecture: 
Church and State,”’ 
Comstock. 
4:00—Lecture : 
Delsarte Culture,”’ 
Bishop. 
5:00—C L. S. C. Round Table. 


“Foes of Society, 
Mr. Anthony 


“* Possibilities of 


Mrs. Emily M. 


olian Quartet, Rogers’ Orches- 
tra, Chorus. 
5:00—Anniversary of the Organi- 
zation of the C. L. S. C. 
8:00—Ililustrated Lecture: “The 
Munich School.” Mr. F. H. Allen. 


Sunday, Aug. 12. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 
A.M. 8:00—Bible Study. Dr. 


‘arper. 


W. R. 
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Primary Class. 
Sunday School. 
Assembly. 
Bible Class. 
«“ ytioo—Sermon. Dr. W.W. Moore. 
P.M. 2:30—Memorial Exercises. 


A, M. 9:30 


“  4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 


Young Men’s Prayer Meeting. 
« 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
** 7:30—Song Service. 


Monday, Aug. 13. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture : ‘“ System as Servant 
or Master. Which?” Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 

P.M, 2:30—Lecture: “Ought the United 
States Senate to be Abolished ?”’ 
Prof. H. E. von Holst. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Hebrew Thought 
About Suffering, Skepticism, and 
Human Love.” I. Dr. William 
R. Harper. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
« — 7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Conferences. 
« §8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: 
“ French, Italian, and Russian Art.’’ 
Mr. F. H. Allen. 


Tuesday, Aug, 14. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


ERIE CONFERENCE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE CONVENTION. 
A. M. 11:00—Question Box: Dr. /. i. 
Buckley. 

P.M. 2:30—Denominational Confer- 
ences. 

**  2:30—Erie Conference Epworth 
League Meeting. Address by Rev. 
Don S. Colt. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Hebrew Thought 
About Suffering, Skepticism, and 
Human Love.” II. Dr. William 
R. Harper. 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘ The 
Great Amazon.” Mr. Courtenay 
De Kalb. 

Wednesday, Aug. 15. 
EPWORTH LEAGUE DAY, 

A. M, 11:00—Lecture: “The Assassination 
of Kings and Presidents,” Dr. /. J. 
Buckley. 

2:30—Epworth League Platform 
Meeting. Addresses by Bishop 
D.A. Goodsell, Dr. J. P. Coleman 


and others. 


P. M. 


4:00—Lecture: “ Hebrew Thought 


About Suffering, 
Human Love,” III. 
R. Harper. 
5.co—Epworth League Confer- 
ence, 

7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meetings. 

7:00—Epworth League Prayer 
Meeting. 

$:00—Addrees before the Epworth 
League. ‘ Opportunities for Chris. 
tian Chivalry in Modern Cities ”’ 
Dr. Louis A. Banks. 


Skepticism, and 
Dr. William 


Thursday, Aug. 16. 
GRANGE DAY. 
A. M, 11:00—Platform Meeting. Addresses 
by distinguished speakers. 

“ 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Nicaragua 
Canal and the Law of Nations. M/r. 
Courtenay DeKalb. 

P.M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. Addresses 
by distinguished speakers, 
4:00—Lecture: “ Hebrew Thought 
About Suffering, Skepticism, and 
Human Love.” IV. Dr. William 
R. Harper. 
5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Concert. South African 
Choir. 
9:00-—I lluminated Fleet. 
Friday, Aug. 17. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘Samuel Adams,” 
Hon C. E. Fitch. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “ The Uses of Ugli- 
ness.” Jahu DeWitt Miller. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘“ Hebrew Thought 
About Suffering, Skepticism, and 
Human Love,” V. Dr. William 
R. Harper. 
5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—[Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Social and Political Development of 
the South American People.’ J/r. 
Courtenay DeKalb. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Alexander Hamii- 
ton.” Hon. C. E. Fitch. 
P.M. 2:30—Concert: South African 
Choir. 
4:00—Sunday School Meeting: 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs presiding. 
4:00—Decennial Exercises. 
of 1884. 
5:00—Anniversary of the Dedica- 
tion of St. Paul’s Grove. 
8:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Stranger at 
Our Gates.” Mr Jahu DeWitt 
Miller. 
Sunday, Aug. 19. 
- 9:00—Bible Study. 
11:00—Baccalaureate Sermon: 
Chancellor John H. Vincent. 
f Primary Class. 
’ #50 Aen School. 


Class 


Assembly. 
Bible Class, 
4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
heey | Men’s Prayer Meeting. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Address by Bishop D. A. 
Goodsell. 
Monday, Aug. 20. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘John Marshall.”’ 
Hon, C. E. Fitch. 
2:30—Lecture: “Savonarola,” 
President W. H. Crawford. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Browning as the 
Successor of Wordsworth.” Rev. 
H. G. Lord. 
5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Young People’s Confer- 
ences. 


P. M. 
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P. M, 8:0o—Dramatic Reading: ‘David P.M. 8:00—-Reading: Mr. Leland 
Garrick,” Mr. Leland Powers. Powers. 
Friday, Aug. 24. 
Tuesday, Aug. 21. A. M. 11: no —-hamiiaies ’ 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘Daniel Webster.” P.M. 2:30—Lecture: &¢, Rev. Arthur 
Hon. C. E. Fitch. Cleveland Coxe, LL.D. ‘** Certain 
P.M. 2: go— Dramatic Reading: “Es- Tendencies of Our Times ” 
meralda,” . Leland Powers. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
“ Price “ee Shakespeare and 8:00—Chautauqua Veteran Uniop 
Browning.”” Rev. H. G. Lord. Campfire. 
«  8:oo—Promenade Concert and Saturday, Aug. 25. 
Feast of Lanterns. Reception of GRAND ARMY DAY. 
Cc. L. S, C. Classes. A. M. 11:00—Patriotie Concert. 


@ 
® 
' 
: 
i 
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A group of children at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Wednesday, Aug. 22. . M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM. - ug. 26. 
A. M. 11:00—Recognition Address: Dr. Sunday, Aug 
Edward Everett Hale. A. M, 11:00—Sermon : 
. M. 2:30—Distribution of Diplomas. Primary Class. 
“ 5:00—Meetings of C. L. S.C. P. M. 2:30) Sunday School. 
Classes. Assembly. 
“« — 8:00—C. L. 8. C. Rally. Songs, 4:00 { Fociety af Christian Ethies. 
Addresses, etc, Young Men’s Prayer Meet’ng 
° ‘s s00-4. L.S. C. Vesper Service. 
aii er pe Aug. ba ee 7:30—Song Service. 
. M. 11:00—Lecture: r. war 
Everett Hale. Monday, Aug. 27. 
P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert. Chorus, A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital. 
Orchestra, and Soloists. P.M. 2:30—Lecture: 
“ 5 oo—C. L, 8. C. Round Table. « — 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
“+ 7:00—Christian Endeavor and Ep- “  8:00—I lustrated Lecture. Closing 
worth League Prayer Meetings. Exercises for 1894. 











OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 





HILE Chautauqua stands at the head of all the summer: 
gatherings of its class, there are many other Assemblies 
which, on sea shore, by lake side, in mountain glen and 
wooded vale, scattered throughout the different parts of the 
‘country, meet for purposes exactly similar. One thought 
permeates the whole system of Chautauquas: that of giving 
to the people during a delightful respite from the com- 
mon routine of existence which serves to open the mind 
to new impressions, broader and more helpful views of life. 
The processes through which these efforts are to be made at 


all of the different Assemblies during the present summer are outlined in the long list of pro- 
grams which follow. Everything betokens a successful year, and the results which shall flow 
from these centers of effort must be classed among those benefits which it is beyond the power of 


man to estimate. 


ACTON PARK, From August 1 to August 15 

INDIANA. there will be held the tenth 
annual session of the Acton Park Assembly. 
The grounds have been improved, a good pro- 
gram has been prepared, the C. L. S. C. pros- 
pects are good, and everything seems to betoken 
a profitable and successful season. 

The Round Table meetings will be led by dif- 
ferent conductors. A special feature in the 
form of experience meetings will be conducted 
by Mrs. Dr. J. D. Gatch, who is the president of 
the Assembly, and the only woman acting in 
this capacity in the long list of Assemblies thus 
far reported. Recognition Day will be observed 
on August 3. 

The speakers for the season are the president 
of the Assembly, the Rev. G. W. Cochran, Mrs. 


will be Round Table meetings ; a secretary will 
be on duty daily ; and an annual reception will 
be held. Recognition Day is fixed for August 10; 
the speaker for the occasion is not yet chosen. 

The leading lecturers will be Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends, Prof. Boyesen, Geo. W. Bain, Bishop 
R. S. Foster, Louis C. Elson, Emma Louise 
Parry, Mrs. Helen Campbell, Mrs, R. S. Rounds. 
The educationalists and specialists noted in 
this list indicate that the lecture course is 
made largely supplementary to the work of the 
schools, 

The president and superintendent of instruc- 
tion are the Hon. Henry M. Love and Dr. John 
M. Hall. 

BEATRICE, On June 21 the eighth annual 
NEBRASKA. meeting of Beatrice Assembly 





V.T. Adams, J. W. McNealy. 


BAY VIEW, The Assembly proper 
MICHIGAN. opens at Bay View this 
year, the ninth in its history, on July 
1g and closes August 15; the Summer 
University to close also at this latter 
date, will open July 12. Fine athletic 
grounds have been prepared which will 
form a strong new attractive feature in 
the line of recreation. 

In the line of instruction there will 
be opened under the direction of the 
University, schools of music, art, ora- 
tory, physical culture, and Bible study ; 
school of methods, W. C. T. U. school 
of methods, the regular college classes, 
Woman’s Council, conference of Chris- 
tian Workers, Epworth League and Christian 
Endeavor training schools. 

For the C. L. S. C., the prospects for which 
in the surrounding country are very good, there 
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C.L.S. C, Class buildings at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

will open and remain in session until July 5. 
The president is Mr, J. R. Burks and the super 
intendent of instruction, Dr. W. L. Davidson. 
Since the last session, the grounds have 
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been beautified and several new cottages built. 

The speakers engaged are Joseph Cook, Dr. 
Homer B. Sprague, Prof. Charles Love, Frank 
Beard, Dr. A. W. Lamar, J. S. Burdette, Chap- 
lain Lozier, Prof. E. B. Warman, Frank Crane, 
Pres. J. W. Hancher. Special features of in- 
terest will be the grand concerts by the Ariel 
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July 5-13 have not yet been made. The Rev. 
E. E. Clough is the president and Pres. J. W. 
Hancher the superintendent of instruction of 
the association. 

The department of music will be under the in- 
struction of W. S. Peterson; the W. C. T. U. 
will be directed by Isabella H. Irish ; the chil- 


ae | 


Park of Palestine, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Ladies’ Sextette, and the great debate to occur 
July 4 between the Hon. R. G. Horr and the 
Hon. J. Z. White, Protection versus Free Trade. 

Daily Round Tables, the circulation of per- 
tinent literature, and frequent mention from the 
platform will keep the C. L. S. C. interests, 
which are reported as growing brighter each 
year, well to the front. James Clement Am- 
brose will deliver the Recognition Day address 
on June 29. 

The departments of instruction are the Sun- 
day school normal, under the leadership of Dr. 
E. L. Eaton, who also conducts classes in the 
science of astronomy; Biblical exposition and 
ministers’ institute, under Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, 
elocution, Miss Kate Gill; W. C. T. U., Mrs. C. 
M. Woodward; art, Miss Anna Jones; young 
people’s classes, Dr. W. L. Davidson. 

BLACK HILLS, Complete arrangements 
SOUTH DAKOTA. for the fifth yearly ses- 
sion of the Black Hills Assembly to be held 





dren’s Bible class will be taught by Alice Gos- 
sage. 

To Miss Alice Lowe has been appointed the 
special work of trying to interest the people in 
attendance in the C. L. S. C. movement, and to 
gain mauy recruits to its ranks. The date 
for Recognition Day and the arrangements for 
its observance have not yet been decided. 

Speakers thus far engaged are the Rev. Frank 
Crane, D. D., Ex-Gov. Furness, Judge Norton, 
Chaplain Irish, U. S. A., Pres. Hindley, Dr. 
Thane. 


CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, The summary 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. ofexercises 
planned forthe fourth annual meeting of the 
Fremont Assembly to be held July 4-19, reads 
as follows: Twenty-four lectures, twenty ad- 
dresses and papers, four sermons, three enter- 
tainments, three readings, two concerts, forty- 
five hours of class work; something worth at- 
tending every hour. Among the speakers will 
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be Dr. A. A. Wright, Dr. C N. Sims, Dr. S. 
Wright Butler, Charles F. Underhill John M. 
Wooley, the Rev. F. C. Bruner, Dr. Isaac Crook, 
E. B. Graham, Maj. E. L. Halford. 

The field secretary, Rev. G. M. Brown, has 
entire direction of the C. L. S. C. work, and will 
conduct the Round Table meetings. On Rec- 
ognition Day, July 17, the Rev. Frank Crane 
will address the graduates. It is hoped that a 
large new class of C. L. S. C. readers will be 
formed as the prospects are reported better than 
ever before. 

The president of the association, F. L. Math- 
ews, assisted by Prof. Fordyce and Mrs. Corev, 
will conduct the Sunday school institute; Dean 
Wright, the school of Bible study ; Dr. Tindall, 
itinerants’ club; Mrs. Wakelin, the W.C. T. U. 
school of methods; Mrs. Mumaugh and Miss 
Lumbard, the school of art ; Mr. Wells, physica 
culture. 

CLARION, The presidency and su- 
PENNSYLVANIA. perintendency ofthe Clar- 
ion Assembly are vested in one person, the Rev. 
Francis H. Beck. For the coming season, the 
sixth since the grounds were first dedicated, the 
opening and closing dates are July 18 and Au- 
gust 8. Recognition Day will be celebrated 
August 2, The speaker is not yet engaged. 
There will be daily Round Table meetings con- 


ducted by Dr. W. H. Bunce, and aC. L. S.C. 
office, will be open on the grounds during the 


entire session. It is expected there will be a 
new Hall of Philosophy ready for use. The 
C. L. S. C. interests are said to be growing in 
that region, 

The Chautauqua Normal Union will be pre- 
sided over by the Rev. C. C. Hunt and Mrs. A. 
M. Rice; the summer schools have for their 
principal Prof. T. C. Blaisdell ; the Itinerants’ 
Club will be conducted by the Rev. W. P. Gra- 
ham. 

Dr. James Morrow, Dr. S. F. Upham, Dr. N. 
Luccock, Prof. W. Van de Venter, the Rev. R. 
M. Warren, Dr. S. H. Praether, the Rev. C. W. 
Miner, the Rev. M. V. Stone, are among the 
speakers of the session. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, Between July 17 

NORTHAMPTON, and July 25 will 

MASSACHUSETTS. be held the 
eighth session of the Connecticut Valley As- 
sembly. Under the direction of its president, 
the Rev. A. C. Hodges, and its superintendent, 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, such arrangements have 
been made as seem almost to insure a successful 
season. New halls and cottages have been built 
on the grounds, and a fine program has been 
prepared. 

Leon H. Vincent, Frank R. Roberson, Dr. B. 
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G. Northrup, Capt. J. H. Lozier, J. S. Burdette, 
S. M. Sheldon, Dr. James E Gilbert, Prof. 
Charles Lane, the Hon. R. G. Horr, and others 
will speak from the platform. 

The speaker for Recognition Day, July 26, 
will be Dr. R. S. McArthur. Special work for 
the C. L. S. C. will be done in the Round 
Tables, and frequent mention at the popular 
meetings will call it to the attention of the gen- 
eral public in attendance. 

The departments of instruction and their lead- 
ers are as follows : Sunday school normal led by 
Dr. J. E. Gilbert and Dr. W. L. Davidson; 
music, by Prof. J. E. Aborn; elocution, Prof. R. 
G. Hibbard; physical culture, Mrs. A. C. 
Smith. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, The nine years’ 

PENNSYLVANIA, history of the 
Cumberland Valley Chautauqua with its well 
arranged and well executed programs speaks for 
itself ; and the preparations for the coming sea- 
son are all made after the same successful plan 
as those followed in the former meetings. The 
session is to open July 25 and to continue until 
August 1. President W. D. Means and Superin- 
tendent A. A. Line confidently expect a pros- 
perous outcome to their labors. 

The work of the C. L. S. C. will be made a 
prominent feature. Round Table meetings will 
be held daily, at which there will be addresses 
and discussions by eminent Chautauquans upon 
topics of special interest and benefit. Methods 
of conducting meetings, the organization of Lo- 
cal Circles, and all matters connected with the 
Chautauqua system will be explained. Recog- 
nition Day will occur on July 31, when Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut will give the address. 

Classes in Bible instruction will be led by J. 
W. Dean ; children’s classes, by Mrs. F. P. Pax- 
son. 

The list of lecturers includes the following 
names, Col. Homer C. Sprague, the Rev. T. F. 
Clark, Col. George W. Bain, Prof. A. M. Ham- 
mers, J. S. Burdette. Music, stereopticon illus- 
trations, and other entertainments will form a 
fine variety in the program. 

DEVIL’S LAKE, The second session of 
NORTH DAKOTA. this newcomer, the Dev- 
il’s Lake Chautauqua Assembly, is to open on 
June 29 and close July 16. Though far from the 
great center of population, it is possessed of the 
true Chautauqua spirit and is laboring zealously 
to spread a knowledge of the movement. Its 
president is C. H. Clemmer and its superinten- 
dent of instruction, Dr. Eugene May. Since 
last year $6,000 have been spent in improving 
the grounds, 

The departments of instruction provided by 
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the Assembly are, art, conducted by Prof. Bag- 
ley ; elocution, by Miss Clemmer ; physical cul- 
ture, by Miss Benham; music, by Prof. Wood- 
ruff. 

The leading speakers engaged are Prof. E. 
Anderson, Congressman Burroughs, Dr. Fisk, 
Capt. Bragg. The Ccecilian Quartette and Ray 
Shryock, the boy violinist, will be special mu- 
sical attractions. 

Arrangements for Recognition Day, 
which will probably occur on July 5, 
have not yet been completed. For 
furthering the interests of the 
Cc. L. S. C. in that region there is a 
state organization regularly officered, 
and there will be rallying meetings 
held during the Assembly. 


HACKLEY PARK, The president 

MICHIGAN, of the Hackley 
Park Assembly is Bishop John P. 
Newman and the superintendent is 
Dr. H. W. Bolton; under their man- 


Waiting for the graduates to enter the Amphitheater, 
Recognition Day, Cnautauqua, N. Y. 


agement the second session will be held from 
July 19 to August 20. Since last year a new 
Teachers’ Building has been erected and 
$20,000 expended in improvements. 

The departments of instruction arranged for 
are Sunday school normal classes, music, 
W. C. T. U. school of methods, classes in New 
Testament Greek, and ministers’ institute, the 
the last two departments being under the direc- 
tion of Dean A. A. Wright. 

The popular program presents the names of 
the following speakers: Prof. W. A. Burch, the 
Hon. R. G. Boone, Dr. E. L. Huntley, Col. M. 
A. Aldrich, Dr. W. Galbraith, Bishop C. H. 
Fowler, Mrs. Lathrap, Elvin Swarthout, Dr. J. 
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M. Driver, the Hon. W. Gardner, Gen. A. G. 
Weissert, Dr. A. J. Palmer, the Rev. J. McVeety, 
Dr. J. H. Mann, the Hon. J. G. Wooley, Lou 
Bouchamp; Samuel Gompers, the Hon. J. C. 
Burroughs, Dr. P. S. Henson, the Rev. A. W. 
Patton, the Rev. E. B. Patterson, Edward 
Elliott. 

The Assembly has not yet wheeled into line 
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The Golden Gate on Recognition Day, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

in the regular order of true Chau- 
tauqua proceedings ; it has not ar- 

ranged for any Recognition Day. 
HEDDING, July 23 
EAST EPPING, and Au- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. _ gust 18 
are the dates fixed for the opening 
and closing of the ninth annual 
session of the Hedding Chautauqua 
Assembly. Since last year the 
grounds have been supplied with 
new waterworks and several new 

cottages have been erected. 

The departments of instruction to be opened 
are, Sunday school normal, music, art, French. 

Among the speakers during the session are the 
Rev. Tillman B. Johnson, W. E. Bates, Mayor 
Bancroft, the Rev. C. M. Melden, Prof. Leroy 
Griffin, Dr. G. M. Steele, Prof. Ford. 

August 16 has been selected as Recognition 
Day; the speaker is not yet decided upon. 
There will be a C. L. S. C. office on the grounds, 
and daily Round Table meetings will occur. 
Chautauqua interests are reported as encourag- 
ing. The leading officers are vice president, 
Mrs. Ramsden, and superintendent, O. S. Bake- 
tell. 
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INTER-STATE ASSEMBLY, The second 

DETROIT LAKE, convening 

MINNESOTA. of the Inter- 

State Assembly will occur on July 15; after a 

fifteen days’ session it will close on July 30. Its 

leading officers are Pres. V. N. Yergin and Supt. 
Lee W. Squier. 

Recognition Day is fixed on July 28, on 
which occasion the Rev. H. C. Jennings will 
deliver the address, and the exercises will em- 
phasize the Chautauqua Idea. The Assembly 
is being advertised as aC. L. S, C. rendezvous ; 
the university extension system will be ex- 
plained ; conference meetings will be held daily 
in the different departments. 

The departments of instruction are botany, 
taught by Prof. C. B. Waldron ; chemistry, Prof. 
E. F. Ladd ; elocution, Marguerite C. Knowles ; 
music, Prof. H. W. Mayne; science of instruc- 
tion, Prof. L. C. Lord ; political economy, Mrs. 
A.C. Wilkinson ; sociology, Prof. J. R. Com- 
mons, Itinerants’ Club, Dr. C. M. Heard. 

The platform speakers will be Dr. P. Hunter, 
Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Dr. E. M. Noyes, Dr. G. R, 
Merrill ; the Hon, John Miller, the Hon. C. A. 
Pollock; the Revs. W. L. Van Horn, J. P. 
Hearst, W. S. Cochrane, P. W. Longfellow; and 
C. B.Wilcox. The Ransom and Robertson Com- 
bination will form one of the attractive features 
of the program. 


IOWA, THE outlook for the sixth annual 
COLFAX, session of the Iowa Chautauqua 

IOWA. promises a very large attendance; 
a fine program ;a well equipped summer school ; 
special days with extra attractions; platform 
entertainments by the best talent ; and recrea- 
tions of the highest order. 

The Sunday school department will be con- 
ducted by Dr. B. T. Vincent: the junior depart- 
ment by Mrs. B. T. Vincent ; music, by Dr. Bart- 
lett; physical culture andoratory, Miss Houghton; 
University Extension lectures, Dr. J. T. Duryea. 

The department of the C. L. S. C. will be 
under the direction of Mrs. A. E. Shipley. At 
the daily Round Tables many prominent Chau- 
tauquans of the state will participate. Recog- 
nition Day will be regularly observed with the 
annual procession, flower girls, the arches, 
golden gate, the conferring of diplomas, an ad- 
dress by Rev. Geo. M. Brown, and a lecture by 
Rev. Robert McIntyre. The Hon. H. S. Wins- 
low is the president and the Rev. J. J. Mitchell 
the superintendent. 

The popular program contains the following 
names: Dr. A. A. Willetts, Dr.M. W. Hamma, 
Chas. Underhill, Dr. W. H. Crawford, the Hon. 
H. Sabin, Mrs. M. M. Bailey, Prof. J. F. Wilson, 
Dr. A. L. Frisbie, and Dr. Robert Nourse. 


J-July. 
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ISLAND PARK, At Rome City the veteran 

INDIANA, Island Park Assembly will 
open its sixteenth annual session on July 25 
and will continue until August 9. The man- 
agement, at the head of which are Pres. L. J. 
Naftzger and Supt. N. B. C. Love, have spared 
no pains in making arrangements for the com- 
ing season. 

Instruction will be given in Bible normal, 
boys and girls’ normal, New Testament Greek, 
in elocution, physical culture, kindergarten, 
Latin, Greek, German, painting. 

Bishop Vincent will deliver the address on 
Recognition Day, August 1. There will be 
frequent meetings during the session in the in- 
terests of the C. L. S.C. 

The following are the speakers of the As- 
sembly: Dr. Edward Eggleston, Chaplain Mc- 
Cabe, the Hon. Voorhees, the Hon. Calvin S. 
Brice, Gen. W. A. Gibson, the Hon. J. W. 
Giddings, the Rev. C. W. Cate, ex-President 
Harrison, Dr. George Lansing Taylor, Dr. A. 
E. Mahin, the Hon. B. W. Waltermire, the 
Hon. J. E. Watson, and the Hon. W. B. Hunt. 
KENTUCKY, The list of speakers engaged 
LEXINGTON, for the eighth session of the 
KENTUCKY. Kentucky Chautauqua con- 
tains the following names: Ex-Governor Tay- 
lor, Prof. Charles Lane, Fred Emerson Brooks, 
Dr. G. W. Dowling, C. E. Bolton, Dr. Homer 
B. Sprague, Chaplain Lozier, Fred. D. Tosey, 
Col. G. W. Bain, Gen. J. B. Gordon. 

The Biblical normal department will be under 
the charge of Prof. C. K. Crawford ; Biblical 
exposition and ministers’ institute, under the 
charge of Dr. M. M. Parkhurst; elocution, 
Prof. E. B. Worman; W.C.T.U., Mrs. Mary 
A. Woodbridge; young people’s and primary 
teachers’ classes, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. 

Among special features in the way of enter- 
tainments there will be a college oratorical con- 
test to be participated in by every college in the 
state ; Rogers’ Band and the Schumann Quartette 
for musical attractions ; anda great celebration 
on July 4, when prominent statesmen will speak. 

For the C. L,. S. C., in which interest is re- 
ported as constantly growing, there will be 
daily meetings of the Round Table and an 
organization for work auxiliary to the Assembly. 
Joseph Cook is to be the chief speaker on 
Recognition Day, July 10. The present officers 
are President Hiram Shaw and Superintendent 
W. L,. Davidson. 

The dates for the opening and closing of the 
Assembly are July 3-July 13. 

LAKE MADISON, The Lake Madison As- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. sociation holds its fourth 
session the coming summer, beginning July 3 
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and closing July 24. The Hon. J. H. William- 
son is the president and the Rev. C. E. Hagar 
the superintendent of instruction. Many im- 
provements have been made on the grounds 
since the last meeting. 

At the time of the present writing the 
speaker for Recognition Day, July 23, has not 
been selected. The best talent of the Assembly 
will be enlisted by the superintendent in fur- 
thering the interests of the C. L. S.C. 

The lecturers are to be Dr. A. A. Willets, 
Robert Nourse, Herbert Stanley Rentor, Sam 
Jones, E. P. Elliott, Dr. E. L. Eaton, F. R. 
Roberson, Helen M. Baker, J. C. Ambrose, Dr. 
E. L. Parks, Dr. H. J. Palmer, Emma Cranmer, 
John Temple Graves, H. A. DeLand, Fred E. 
Brooks, Dr. J. W. Hancher, S. Hall Young, and 
Dr. T. McLory. 

The summer schools, Prof. H. E. Kurtz, di- 
rector, comprise the following departments : 
Bible school and institute of sacred literature 
conducted by Dr. E. S. Parks, assisted by Isa- 
bella W. Parks; W. C. T. U. school of methods, 
Mrs. D. W. Myers, Sunday school normal, D. P. 
Ward and R. M. Kratz, the C. L. S. C., Superin- 
tendent Hagar and Mrs. R. B. Hagar, Outlook 
Club, Miss Hallie Whalen, institute of Christian 
training, Dr. N. E. Thompson. 


LAKESIDE, The eighteenth Lakeside En- 

OHIO, campment begins July 13 and 
closes August 7. The date of Recognition Day 
is August 3. It is expected that Bishop Vincent 
will address the graduating class. All the 
charming accompaniments of the procession, 
flower-girls, arches, responsive readings, etc., 
will be observed. The C. L. S. C. and the 
normal departments are under the care of Dr. 
B. T. Vincent, the superintendent of instruction, 
who is to be assisted by the Rev. C. W. Taney- 
hill. The C. L. S. C. work will receive special 
attention in an excellent series of Round 
Tables, vesper services, and class drills. 

The best things in the Biblical, literary, mu- 
sical, spectacular, and recreation departments 
will be provided. Hebrew and English Bible 
classes will be taught by Prof. Lincoln Hully. 
The devotional meetings will be led by the 
president of the Assembly, J.S. Oram. Mrs. B. 
T. Vincent will conduct the boys and girls’ 
meetings. The music will be directed by Prof. 
S. H. Blakeslee ; physical culture, Delsarte, and 
elocution, by Prof. J. G. Scorer; kindergarten, 
by Misses Cowman and MacKee. The summer 
schools, which open July 10 and close with the 
Assembly, are directed by Supt. W. V. Smith. 

The platform talent includes the names of 
Bishop Vincent, Chaplain McCabe, Dr. John 
Potts, Dr. D. H. Moore, Bishop FitzGerald, 
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Dr. John Pearson, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Dr. A. J. 
Fish, President W. H. Crawford, Dr. E. A. 
Berry, the Hon. B. W. Waltermire, the Hon. 
Wallace Bruce, the Hon. I. F. Mack, the Smith 
Sisters (Ariel Sextette), Miss Priscilla White, 
Soprano Soloist, Robertson and Ransom 
(sleighbells, tumblers, etc.). Illustrated lec- 
tures, by the following: The Rev. C. N. Cate, 
Jas. A. Green, Herbert Stanley Renton, and 
Frank Roberson. 

LONG BEACH, Among the improvements 
CALIFORNIA. made for the coming season 
of the Long Beach Chautauqua are these ; new 
cement sidewalks, a fine new wharf affording 
facility for boating and fishing, and many new 
cottages. The session, which will round out a 
decade in the history of the Assembly, will hold 
from July 16 to July 26 inclusive. 

A feast of good things is announced for Rec- 
ognition Day, July 26, at which time Dr. 
Weller, Jahu De Witt Miller, and Prof. Keep 
are announced to speak. Printed matter will 
be circulated, membership will be solicited, and 
a constant effort made to increase the interest 
in the C. LS. C. 

The departments of instruction to be in ses- 
sion are Bible normal school which, it is hoped, 
will be conducted by, Charles Kent; school of 
art and design, by T. E. G. Macleod ; classes in 
conchology, Prof. Keep ; elocution. 

Among the lecturers are, Jahu De Witt Mil- 
ler, Dr. Weaver, Dr. Phillips, Dr. Wake, and 
possibly Bishop Goodsell. 


LONG BEACH, The Long Beach Chautau- 

NEW YORK, — qua and Sunday School As- 
sembly is the name taken by a new association 
which holds its first meeting at Hempstead, 
Long Island, from July 22 to August 4. It 
has made ready to welcome visitors to its 
grounds by the erection of a large hotel, twenty 
cottages, and an auditorium. 

Starting in the right way, it has assumed all 
the functions of the older and regularly estab- 
lished Chautauquas, and has chosen July. 26 as 
its Recognition Day and Bishop Vincent for the 
speaker on that occasion. The C. L. S. C. 
prospects are good in that part of thé country 
and it is hoped by means of Round Tables, 
scattered literature, and other plans to gain 
shortly a large constituency of readers. 

Dr. J. L. Hurlbut is the superintendent of in- 
struction, and he also is to conduct the depart- 
ment of Bible study. Dr. R.R. Doherty is in 
charge of the Sunday school normal ; Mrs. J. S. 
Ostrander, of the children’s class; and Mrs. S. 
W. Clark, of the primary teachers’ conference. 

Bishop Vincent, Homer B. Sprague, Leon H. 
Vincent, C. F. Underhill, Miss Westcott, T. L. 
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Gulick, are among those who will address the 
audiences, 

LONG ISLAND The location of the Long 
CHAUTAUQUA, Island Chautauqua Asso- 

NEW YORK. ciation which this year 
joins the long list of sister Assemblies, holding 
its session from July 15 to July 22, is described 
as attractive, conven- 
ient, and possessing 
a salubrious climate. 

The president is 
Mr. N. W. Foster; 
the manager of all 
the C. L. S. C. inter- 
ests is Miss C. A, 
Teal. There will be 
daily Round Tables, 
vesper services, class 
meetings, and other 
characteristic exer- 
cises. On July 18, 
Recognition Day 
with all the usual 
ceremonies will 
be observed. 

The session in all 
the departmerts of 
the summer schools 
opens July 9. At 
the head of the de- 
partment of classic 
languages is Prof. A. 
C. Zenos; of the mod- 
ern languages, Prof. 
C. F. Kroch ; of mu- 
sic, Prof. F.Q. Dulc- 
ken ; of the school of 
expression, the Rev. 
W. B. Chamberlain ; 
of art and physical 
culture, Miss A. T. 
Ward. The summer 
school also takes up 
the work of the Pa- 
triotic League, whose 
aim is to arouse such 
an interest in Amer- 
ican history and gov- 
ernment as shall 
raise the standard of 
citizenship. 

There will be two 
popular entertain- 
ments each day in the form of lectures, concerts, 
readings, and other attractions of a pleasing 
character. The program is not yet arranged. 


LONG PINE, At the Long Pine Chautauqua 
NEBRASKA. | the office of both president and 


A Chautauqua bypath. 
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superintendent of instruction is held by the 
Rev. George Hindley. The eighth yearly meet- 
ing will open on June 29 and close July ro. 

The leading speakers engaged are ex-Gov- 
ernor Furnas, J. R. Sovereign, Dr. Blackbourne, 
Dr. Eaton, Pres. Hancher, Dr. Thain, Supt. 
Goudy, Prof. Boleman. 


In the work of the 
departments, Bible 
exegesis will be 
taught by Drs. Eaton, 
Blackbourme, and 
Thain; botany and 
geology, by Prof. 
Kendall ; astronomy, 
by Dr. Eaton. 

July 9 is the day 
chosen for Recogni- 
tion Day; thespeaker 
has not yet been se- 
lected. A concerted 
effort will be made to 
secure a large class 
of C. L.S. C. readers. 


MISSOURI, At the 
SEDALIA, eighth 
MISSOURI. session 
of Missouri Chautau- 
qua Assembly, meet- 
ing June 27 and clos- 
ing July 6, the foi- 
lowing persons will 
; speak from the popu- 
lar platform: Robarts 
Harper, Prof. W. A. 
Scott, W. Hawley 
Smith, Dr. W. H. 
Crawford, and others 
not yet determined. 
The president and su- 
perintendent are Mr. 
J. G. White and the 
Rev. R. R. Marquis. 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut 
will conduct the nor- 
maldepartment; 
Prof. C. C. Case, the 
music ; Miss M. War- 
ner and Mr. C. H. 
Wilson, physical cul- 
ture, 
July 5 has been 
chosen as Recogni- 
tion Day and Dr. Hurlbut as the speaker; he 
will also lead the daily Round Table meetings. 
The C. L. S. C. headquarters will be kept open 
during the whole session and will be in charge 
of Miss Taylor. 
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MONONA LAKE, From the Monona Lake 

WISCONSIN. Chautauqua, which meets 
at Madison, whose president is the Hon. Willett 
S. Main, comes the report that as far as can be 
learned the recent hard times have not in any 
way affected the determination of the C.L.S.C. 
readers; as many seem to be engaged in this 
means of mind improvement as there ever 
were. At the fifteenth yearly session of the As- 
sembly, which holds from July 24 to August 3, 
special efforts will be made in their interests. 
Miss Kate Kimball will be in attendance and 
will give all 
needed instruc- 
tion regarding 
Local Circle 
work. On Au- 
gust 1, Recog- 
nition Day, Dr. 
W.H. Crawford 
will address the 
graduating 
class. 

Dr. J. A. Wor- 
den, the super- 
intendent of in- 
struction, will 
conduct the 
classes in Bibli- 
cal literature ; 
Prof. H. H. Boy- 
esen, the classes 
in German art 
and literature ; Mr. L. C. Elison, music. There 
will be classes in elocution, Delsarte, and phys- 
ical culture. 

Speakers during the Assembly will be Dr. A. 

A. Willets, A. M. Lamar, Sam P. Jones, John 
Temple Graves, John C. Woolbey, Booker T. 
Washington, E. P. Elliott, Ransom and Robert- 
son. 
MONTEAGLE, The twelfth session of the 
TENNESSEE. Monteagle Assembly opens 
July 5 and closes August 23. It is early yet for 
complete reports, but the full work of program 
and schools will be carried out. R. W. Millsaps 
is the president and J. I. D. Hinds the superin- 
tendent. 

Round Tables and Vesper services will be held 
in the C. L. S. C. department. Recognition 
Day will be observed on July 21. 

The speakers are to be Wallace Bruce, Homer 
B. Sprague, Frank R. Roberson, W. M. R. 
French, John R. Sampey, J. E. Gilbert, Percy 
M. Reese, W. A. Whittle, and William H. Davis. 
Among the musical attractions which have 
been provided is the Schubert Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Hote! Athnenzum, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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NEBRASKA, CRETE, The announcements 
NEBRASKA. for the thirteenth an- 
nual session of the Nebraska Chautauqua As- 
sembly to be held July 3-14 show that the plans 
are more varied and costly than any that have 
been made there in recent years. It has been 
the purpose of the management, the president 
of which is W. E. Hardy, and the superintend- 
ent, Dr. Willard Scott, to make the session a 
brilliant success. 
The professional engagements made include 
the following names: Lorado Taft, Frank 
Beard, C. F. 
Underhill, Prof. 
C. F. Kent, Prof. 
Bayard Holmes, 
Prof. L. Fossler, 
Dr.J. T. Duryea; 
Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk, and Miss 
Electa Gifford. 
The Biblical 
literature de- 
partment will 
be conducted 
by Prof. Kent; 
social science by 
Prof. Holmes ; 
literature by 
Prof. Fossler; 
Bible normal, 
by Prof. J. D. 
Stewart; pri- 
F. L. Fitchett; 


mary department by Mrs. 
W. C. T. U. school of methods, by Mrs. C. H. 
Walker ; physical culture, by the Rev. J. H. Hoff- 
man ; chorus class, by Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond. 

The graduating exercises of the C. L. S.C. 
will take place July 12, and all members in the 
vicinity are urged to take their diplomas at that 


time and place. The address of the day will be 
delivered by Prof. Kent. 

NEW ENGLAND, From July 10 to 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, July 24, inclusive, 

MASSACHUSETTS, the New England 
Chautauqua will celebrate its fifteenth annual 
session. Special days to be observed are 
W.C. T. U. Day, Diamond Medal Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Musical Day, G. A. R. Day, Wom- 
an’s Day, and Recognition Day. The date of 
the last is July 18, and Bishop Vincent has been 
selected as the speaker. The management, 
with the Hon. B. D. Johnson as president, and 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut as superintendent of instruc- 
tion, will do all that can be done to spread a 
knowledge of and interest in the C. L. S. C. 
movement; the daily Round Tables will offer a 
fine opportunity for this work. 
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The leading speakers engaged are Gov. William 
McKinley, Bishop John H. Vincent, James 
Clement Ambrose, the Rev. A. E, Winship, the 
Rev. Robert MacDonald, Prof. E.S. Morse, 
Leon H. Vincent, the Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, W. 
Jennings Demorest, the Hon. Elia S. Yovtcheff, 
A. E. Miller, M.D., the Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, 
D.D., the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., the Rev. 
C. C. Kellogg, and Prof. Charles Dennee. 

The departments of instruction and their con- 
ductors are the young people’s normal and 
c.L. S. ., Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut ; Bible study, 
Dr. J. B. Thomas; children’s classes, Miss 
Annie S. Harlow ; household economics, Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey; music, Prof. Charles E. 
Boyd; physical training, Miss Martha McC. 
Barnes, 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, _eIntheed- 

_FRYEBURG, MAINE. ucational 
departments of the Northern New England As- 
sembly, Prof. W. A. Robinson teaches the 
Swedish system of gymnastics ; Mr. A. H. Forbes, 
mineralogy and practical astronomy; Miss M. 
E. Fish, German ; Miss L. B. Treadwell, physical 
culture; Mrs. H. E. Wilson, botany ; Miss Bar- 
rows, practical cooking; Mrs. Osgood, parlia- 
mentary practice; Prof. F. A. Bowdoin, music; 
the Rev. F. H. Morgan, primary Sunday school 
work, 

President Whitman gives the address to the 
graduating classon C.L.S.C. Day, August 7. 
The Chautauqua system of study will be fuliy 
explained, literature concerning it will be dis- 
tributed, and Round Tables will be held. George 
D. Lindsay is both president and superintendent 
of instruction. 

The leading speakers for the coming season 
which opens July 24 and closes August 11, are to 
be Dr. J. O. Wilson, James Clement Ambrose, 
Prof. W. A. Robinson, the Rev. H. A. Packard, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Dr. Gallagher, and 
the Rev. J. J. Lewis. 

OCEAN CITY, The three days’ session of 
NEW JERSEY. the Ocean City Assembly 
holds July 26-28 inclusive. Thelast day will be 
observed as C. L. S.C. Day, at which time the 
Rev. C. B. Ogden will be the chief speaker. 
Every means will be used to increase the inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the Chautauqua move- 
ment. 

Home talent is relied upon chiefly to furnish 
the lecture course. Preparations are being made 
to use the Chautauqua Extension Course; there 
will be good music, and illustrated evening lec- 
tures. The Rev. C. B. Ogden performs the du- 
ties of both president and superintendent. 
OCEAN GROVE, For ten days beginning 

NEW JERSEY. with July 10, the Ocean 
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Grove Assembly will hold its annual session, 
this coming one being the tenth in its history. 
A new auditorium costing $50,000 and seating 
ten thousand persons has been erected. 

Dr. B. B. Loomis, the superintendent of in- 
struction, conducts the department of Biblical 
literature; Dr. J. F. Clymer, Sunday school 
science; Mrs. B. B. Loomis the junior instruc- 
tion. 

On Recognition Day, July 20, the address to 
the graduating class will be delivered by Bishop 
Vincent. 

The lecture platform will be well supplied, 

though the detailed program has not yet been 
furnished. 
OTTAWA, For the sixteenth time the Ottawa 
KANSAS. Assembly will convene during the 
summer. The dates for opening and closing are 
June 18 and June 29. The educational work 
embraces a normal department under the charge 
of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut; young people’s depart 
ment, taught by Mrs. Kennedy ; musical depart- 
ment, by Prof. C. C. Case ; temperance, Mrs. L. 
B. Smith; woman’s department, Mrs. Noble 
Prentice ; physical culture, Mrs. F. S. Parker; 
teachers’ conferences, Col. F. W. Parker; Sun- 
day-school department, Wm. Reynolds; minis- 
ters’ department, Dr. D. C. Milner. 

A Sunday school conference will be held be- 
ginning June 21, at which the following persons 
will speak, the president of the Assembly, Dr. 
D.C. Milner, Bishop Vincent, Secretary Drake. 

The C.L.S. C. department is in charge of Mrs. 
M.H.Gardner. There will be two Round Table 
meetings daily. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, who is the 
superintendent of instruction, will deliver the | 
address on Recognition Day, July 28. 

On the lecture program appear the following 
names: Mayor H. C. Dane, the Rev. A. W. La- 
mar, James Burdette, Gov. Hoyt, and Col. L. F. 
Copeland. 

PACIFIC COAST, The departments of in- 

CALIFORNIA. _ struction provided for the 
Pacific Coast Assembly which meets at Pacific 
Grove on July 3 and remains in session until 
July 14, are normal work under the leadership 
of Prof. Lloyd; conchology, Prof. Keep; bot- 
any, Miss Norton and Dr. C. S. Anderson, zodl- 
ogy, Prof. Heath ; entomology, Prof. Wood- 
worth; art, Prof. Ivey; physical culture, Dr. 
T. D. Wood; elocution, Miss C. L. Safford; 
music, Leon Driver. 

From the platform the following persons will 
speak : Jahu De Witt Miller, Dr. Richard Wake, 
the Rev. John Kirby, Prof. Josiah Keep, Prof. 
M.J. Cross, Selah W. Brown. Special emphasis is 
put on the musical entertainments, Deans 
Stewart and Driver ofthe conservatory of music 
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in the University of the Pacific being in charge. 

On July 12, Recognition Day, Dr. A. C. Hirst 
who is both the president and superintendent of 
the Assembly, will give the chief address. 
PENNSYLVANIA, The Pennsylvania Chau- 

MT. GRETNA, tauqua, the representa- 
PENNSYLVANIA. tive summer school of 
the Keystone State, holds its third session from 
July 2 to August 2. It numbers as active forces 
in its Board the state superintendent of public 
instruction, several presidents of colleges, and 
a strong force of the most progressive educational 
leaders in the interior of the state. 

The departments of physical science and of 
psychology, will bein charge of Prof. J. K. 
Light, Ph.D. The Greek and Latin classics and 
their languages will be taught by Dr. Ettinger. 
Instruction in the modern languages, German 
and French, will be given by Miss Frueauff. 
The department of painting and drawing will be 
in charge of Miss Marie Zahm. The kinder- 
garten will be conducted by Miss Julia Lippin 
cott, and the classes in fine arts and architec- 
ture will be instructed by Prof. Brickenstein. 
The department of Biblical instruction will be 
underthe charge of Prof. A. Shultze, D.D. 

Dr. Stocks Hammond has been engaged as 
dean of the department of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, and will organize and conduct a great 
Chautauqua chorus. Lectures will be given by 
Dr. A. T. Clay, Prof. J. H. Penniman, E. P. 
Elliott, Prof. B. Horning, Dr. A. S. Bolles, Miss 
Lydia Newcomb, Capt. R. H. Pratt and several 
Carlyle Indians, Miss Johnson, the Indian 
poetess, Polk Miller, Mrs. Rorer, and Gen. Beath. 

Bishop Vincent will deliver the Recognition 
Day address on July 16. AC. L. S. C. office will 
be kept open on the grounds through the Assem- 
bly and daily Round Table exercises will be 
held. 

The president and chancellor are Dr. G. B. 
Stewart and Dr. J. Max Hark. 
PUGETSOUND, The Puget Sound Assembly 
WASHINGTON. was reincorporated last year 
with a capital stock of $20,000. Its president 
is Prof. R. S. Bingham and its general manager, 
the Hon. J. W. Fairbank. The dates for open- 
ing and closing the tenth session are as follows: 
Summer School and Teachers’ Retreat, July 9- 
July 25; the Assembly proper and the C.L,.S.C: 
work, July 25-August 9. 

Cc. L. S. C. Day will be observed on July 31, 
The speaker is not yet selected. A grand re- 
union will be held at which it is expected that 
there will be present five hundred members. 
There will be during the sessions regular meet- 
ings of the Round Table. 

Another special day, to be observed on Au- 
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gust 1, isC. L. S.C. Alumni Day. The class of 
84 will hold its decennial celebration. 

The departments of instruction are the Teach- 
ers’ Retreat, conducted by Pres. T. B. Gault; 
the C. L. S. C., by Supt. Fairbank; children’s 
department, by Mrs. E. W. Allen; Sunday 
school normal; woman’s club; and girls’ 
club. 

The leading speakers are, Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Shanklin, Dr. Nutting, Dr. Allison, Dr. Hal- 
lock, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Pendleton, the Rev. Esh- 
leman, Dr. Locke, Dr. Brown, and Dr. Wallace. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, The Rocky Moun- 

COLORADO, tain Assembly has 
planned to make the session of ’94, to be held at 
Glen Park from July 11 to August 1, largely 
supplementary to the Chautauqua reading 
course. By means of lectures and Round Table 
talks it will put the finishing touches to the 
work of the year just completed. A course of 
University Extension lectures on Roman his- 
tory, aseries of lectures on travels in Europe, 
another line on economic questions, and one on 
science, indicates how thoroughly systematic 
is the plan. 

Among the lecturers of the season are the fol- 
lowing persons: Pres. Alston Ellis, Pres. W. 
T.Slocum, Pres, H. S. Beavis, Dr. A. B. Hyde, 
Prof. i. M. Keasley, the Rev. F. T. Bayley, the 
Rev. J. D. Drake, the Rev. D. L. Rader, the Rev. 
R. A. Carmine, the Rev. A. S, Upton, the Rev. 
C. M. Fitch, the Rev. J. P. Pender. 

The superintendent of instruction, Dr. W. F. 
Steele, will present the diplomas to the gradu- 
ates on Recognition.Day ; the Rev. J. D. Rankin 
will make the address, July 20. There will be 
Round Tables and Vesper Services. 

The departments of instruction are Bible 
normal, led by Dr. Steele ; Sunday school nor- 
mal, the Rev. C, M. Fitch ; geology and biology, 
Prof. George Cannon; botany, Prof. W. C. 
Strong ; kindergarten, Miss M. Grabill; elocu- 
tion, Miss L. Pike. The musical director is 
Prof. G. F. Brierly. 

The leading officer of this Chautauqua is Pres. 
F. M. Priestley. 

ROUSTON, The third session of the Louisi- 
LOUISIANA. ana Chautauqua will open July 
2 and continue four weeks. The president of 
the Assembly is the Rev. T. K. Fauntleroy and 
the superintendent, Prof. C. E. Byrd. 

In the C. L.S. C. interests there will be Round 
Table meetings and a reunion for the members. 

Leading speakers engaged for the season are 
Ex-Gov. Taylor, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Ex-Gov. R. 
B. Hubbard, Sam. P. Jones, the Hon. H. W. J. 
Ham. 

The departments of education and their in- 
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structors will be: Latin, Prof. Byrd; history, 
Prof. Chambers; chemistry and psychology, 
Prof. Pickles; English, Mrs. L. C. McVoy; 
botany, Prof. Williamson ; elocution, Miss Fur- 
man ; physical culture, Miss Baer; drawing, 
Miss Barrow; music, Madame Lejeune. 

SILVER LAKE, The.Silver Lake Assembly 

NEW YORK. will open July 17 for a 
month’s session. The program includes the 
names of Dr. F. E. Clarke, T. V. Powderly, 
Walter Thomas Mills, Frank R. Roberson, Prof. 
W. G. Ward, Dr. A. J. Fish, Judge Hatch, Dr. 
F. Smalley, the Rev. 
C. N. Cate, E. O. Rog- 
ers, Dr. M. S. Hard, 
Maria H. Losey, Cor- 
nelia C. Bedford, and 
many others. 

Other departments 
will be ancient and 
modern languages, 
art, social training, 
school methods, and 
business, all under the 
control of professors Ff 
from the Genesee ff 
Wesleyan Seminary, 
the Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and the Roches- 
ter Business Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. H. C. Woods and the jf 
Rev. Ward Platt are the president § 
and the superintendent of the 
Assembly. ; 

On August 15, C. L. S.C. Day, 
Dr. Andrew J. Fish will give the 
address. 
SOUTHERN OREGON, The 

ASHLAND, OREGON. second 
meeting of the Southern Oregon Chautauqua 
will be held from July 11 to July 21. The 
double office of president and superintendent 
of instruction is held by Dr. J. S. Smith. 

Recognition Day is set for July 20. 

Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. R. S. Cantine, Dr. 
Selah W. Brown, Dr. M. Phurson, Richard 
Wake, Dr. S. A. Bright, Judge Caples, Judge 
Ward, Prof. W. S. Hawley, Prof. Shaw, and Miss 
Kinney are among the number who will speak 
from the platform. 

The Sunday school normal institute will be 
conducted by Prof. Hawley ; the school of music, 
by Prof. S. W. Straub; the school of art, by 
Prof. J. Ivey; school of elocution, by Prof. 
Shaw, W. C. T. U. school of methods, by Miss 
Kinney ; the teachers’ institute, by the state 
superintendent, Mr McElroy. 


Interior of 
the Hall in 
the Grove. 


The Hall in the Grove. 
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SPIRIT LAKE, It is expected that the second 

IOWA. Spirit Lake Chautauqua As- 
sembly, to be held July 10-25, will be one of the 
most notable events of the year in the North- 
west. 

The Rev. T. E. Flemming is to conduct the 
Sunday school normal and the daily Round 
Table meetings. Robert Nourse is to make the 
Recognition Day address on July 25. 

Dr. C. F. Kent, will lead the Bible school ; H. 
W. Fairbank, the Assembly chorus; Katherine 
E. Hancke, the kindergarten and the mothers’ 

normal. There will be 
classes in elocution and 
physical culture, 

Pres, F. W. Barron and 
Supt. E. C. Whalen are the 
leading officers of the en- 
terprise. 

The Rev. Sam Jones, Ig- 
yatius Donnelly, Dr. A. A. 
Willets, John Temple 
Graves, the Rev. A. J. 


Palmer, Herbert S. Renton, 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circie at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Fred Emerson Brooks, E. P. Elliott, and L. J. 
Beauchamp are those who are already engaged 
to speak. 

TEXAS, The opening exercises of 
GEORGETOWN, | the seventh session of the 

TEXAS, Texas Assembly are placed 
on July 4. The season will close on July 18. 
Judge T. P. Hughes is president and Dr. C. C. 
Cady superintendent of instruction. 

The arrangements for educational work are 
not yet definitely settled. 

Round Tables will be held forthe C. L. S. C. 
members. S, M. Spedon is to give the address 
on Recognition Day, July 11. 

The platform speakers engaged are the Hon. 
John H. Ragan, the Hon. Dudley Morton, Dr. 
J. B. Cranfill, Dr. A. W. Lamar, F. D. Losey, 
the Hon. H. W. Ham. 
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WASECA, A fine new auditorium and 
MINNESOTA. a hotel are now building 
at the Waseca Assembly and other improve- 
ments are being made, all of which will be in 
readiness for the opening of the tenth annual 
session, on July 11. 

On July 25, the Rev. G. M. Brown, the field 
secretary of the C. L. S. C., will deliver the 
Recognition Day address. Throughout the 
season, which closes on July 27, there will be 
daily meetings of the Round Table, aC. L.S.C. 
headquarters will be kept open, and every 
means will be urged to bring the thought of the 
Reading Circles before the people. 

In the department of French, the teacher will 
be S. A. Jamieson; in German, J. H. Buttel- 
mann; elocution, Marie Collins; botany, A. L. 
Titus; athletics, R. P. Kaigher; kindergarten, 
Mrs. V. R. Heyward; music, W. S. Weeden; 
Sunday school normal, F. M. Rule; ministers’ 
club, Pres. G. H. Bridgeman ; sacred literature, 
D. A. Walker. President H. Quirk and Supt. 


H. C. Jennings are the two leading officers. 
Among the speakers will be Bishop C. H, 
Fowler, Dr. A. A. Willets, Dr. W. H. Crawford, 
Dean A. Walker, Dr. A. J. Palmer, E. P. Elliott, 
Fred Emerson Brooks, Emma Cranmer, Prof, 
C. H. Cooper, Prof. W. H. Dana, Dr. F. O. 
Holman, Dr. E. A. Schell, the Rev. J, F. Stout, 


H. S. Renton, L. W. Squier. 
WATERLOO, The third annual Waterloo 
IOWA. Assembly, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. O. J. Fullerton, will convene July 
I, and remain in session until July 15. 
Under the direction of the superintendent of 
instruction, I. J. Sessions, the following depart- 
ments of instruction have been provided: Sun- 
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day school normal, to be led by Mrs. M. M. Bai- 
ley ; Chautauqua Bible work ; elocution and phys- 
ical culture, led by Miss Katherine Gill; Latin. 

The Rev. H. C. Jennings will direct the Round 
Table meetings. July 11 has been set apart as 
Recognition Day. 

Lectures will be given by Joseph Cook, Dr. 
A. A. Willets, Sam P. Jones, Dr. Robert Nourse, 
Dr. A. J. Palmer, Fred Emerson Brooks, Prof. C. 
Love, Maj.C. H. Blackburn, Herbert S. Renton. 
WINFIELD,  Forthe eighth consecutive year 

KANSAS, the Winfield Chautauqua As- 
semby will meet during the present summer. 
The dates for the opening and closing of the 
session are June 20and June 29. The leading 
officers are President J. C. Fuller and Superin- 
tendent A. O. Ebright. 

Recognition Day has been placed on June 26. 

The speakers of the regular lecture course al- 
ready decided upon are Henry Watterson, H.W. 
Tourgee, Ex-Gov. John W. Hoyt, the Rev. A. 
W. Lamar, the Rev. E. E. Willey. 

The educational departments comprise parlia- 
mentary drill, led by Mrs. Ella Brown; phys- 
ical culture by Mrs. Alice Holcomb; kinder- 
garten, by Miss Light ; Sunday school normal 
by the Rev. A. O. Ebright and Prof. and Mrs. 
Gridley. 


THE announcements of the Central New York, 
Eastern Maine, Mountain Lake Park, Ocean 
Park, Piasa Bluffs, Rock River, and Round Lake 
Assemblies, to be held later in the summer, will 
be given in the August number of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN. Dates for the same are given in the 
Assembly Calendar on page 488 of this impres- 
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SOME INTERESTING THINGS ABOUT FOOD. 


GASTRONOMY IN HOTELS. 


We hear a great deal, in joke or otherwise, 
about our mothers’ and grandmothers’ cook- 
ing, mainly extolling it above the cooking of 
the present day. We are told that the bread 
and ginger bread, the doughnuts, cookies, 
and corn cakes of very many years ago, be- 
fore we were born, were far superior to what 
we eat to-day. But this is more sentimental 
than truthful. The art of fine cooking did 
not die with a past generation. 
mothers may have been skillful cooks but 
they knew very little of modern chemistry. 
The subject of food in our day has become a 
science and cooking a profession. The choice 
of the raw material is one branch, its prepara- 
tion another, its service yet another. In 
nearly every important girls’ school cooking 
lectures are now given, and in every college 
the chemistry of food is taught. Within the 
past twenty years the output of books on 
cooking has probably exceeded that of a 
whole thousand years preceding. 

The term food is to-day a widely compre- 
hensive term. Commerce, hot-houses, and 
refrigerators have made the whole earth the 
cook’s market and his garden. Thus it is 
that cooking has become a great specialty, 
and a profession that has reached the acme 
of the culinary art in our large city hotels. 
It may seem strange that the hotel should set 
an example to the family, but it must be 
remembered that the hotel has at all times 
the benefit of co-operation and the advantage 
of large means, and thus secures the best of 
methods and of workers. The ideal hotel is 
to-day a blest abode. It is the home of its 
guests. And what does that mean? It 
means to one chiefly quiet ; to another, free- 
dom ; toa third, health ; to a fourth, conve- 
nience ; to another, beautiful surroundings ; 
to another, luxury ; to every one it means 
the union of some of these attractions. 

Every city possesses hotels of this kind. 
We remember them with pleasure. They 
have been charming homes. Take for ex- 
ample the St. Denis of New York, which 
perhaps is as fine an illustration of such a 
hotel as can be found in this country and one 
of our greatest exponents of the true art of 
living—a modern hotel where family life is 
maintained on a high plane at a moderate 
cost, and where transient guests are equally 
welcome. An atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment that is rarely met 


jJ-1 July. 


Our grand-* 


with in a public home, pervades the entire 
place and insensibly draws you there as often 
as you turn your face toward New York. It 
is a model hotel home; the cuisine perfect, 
the hotel delightful, the prices moderate, the 
service and attendance admirable in every 
detail. It occupies a most exceptional loca- 
tion on the corner of Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, opposite Grace Church, in the heart 
of the shopping district, within fiye minutes 
of the great book houses, central to all 
places of amusement, and commands an al- 
most unparalleled view of America’s greatest 
thoroughfare. Its beautiful dining-room 
presents one of the finest bits of Colonial 
Decoration to be found anywhere in this 
country. Here you may sit and repeat the 
experience of Thackeray over what he calls 
that noble institution, the dinner. ‘‘I love 
and admire my nation for its good sense,’’ he 
says, ‘‘its manliness, its friendliness, its 
morality—and these I take it, are all ex- 
pressed in that noble institution, the dinner. 
I could mention the most august names of 
poets, statesmen, philosophers, historians, 
judges and divines, who are great at the din- 
ner table as in the closet, the senate or the 
bench. Sir, I have sat at table with a great, 
a world renowned statesman. I watched him 
during the progress of the banquet. I am at 
liberty to say that he enjoyed it like a man. 
Another day, it was a celebrated literary 
character. It was beautiful to see him at his 
dinner: cordial and generous, jovial and 
kindly, the great author enjoyed himself as 
the great statesman. Yet another day, and 
I sat opposite to a Right Reverend Bishop : I 
was pleased to see good thing after good 
thing disappear before him and think no man 
better became that rounded episcopal apron. 
How amiable he was! how kind! And then 
the men learned in the law : how they dine !’’ 
Were Thackeray an American and still alive 
to mellow the hardships of life, he would re- 
peat his experience and tell of dining with 
all these and many more at this notable hotel 
in the succession of banquets held in its 
cosy banquet hall. The Authors’ Club, the 
Twilight Club, the Vegetarian Society fre- 
quently dine here and like Thackeray enjoy 
‘‘that noble institution, the dinner.”’ 

The modern hotel also has fine kitchens, 
which are light and handsome, well ventil- 
ated, both naturally and artificially. The 
kitchen claims great attention at present, 
and with all the advances made in other 
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A Wing of the Colonial Dining-Room. 


lands the kitchen of this hotel has kept 
pace, culling from all countries the best 
methods of work, and securing from manu- 
facturers the finest of utensils, and adding to 
the work of the kitchen the elaborate duties 
demanded in the preparation of menus which 


meet the fastidious taste of the hour. The 
kitchen is the laboratory, and it is here that 
exact method aud careful work are of untold 
importance. The American palate, relished 
by foreign travel, is not content with simple 
food, but demands artistic combinations, as 
it were, of all foods, choosing the best of 
all lands. The general reception of foods 
from all parts of the world and the exchange 
of food and fruits from all parts of this coun- 
try, render an elaborate, expensive and com- 
prehensive diet possible for our American 
hotel. 

The securing of material is simple com- 
pared with the preparation of food, for here 
the greatest skill is required, and right here 
the hotel has an advantage over family life, 
for the hotels can afford the best cooks, who 
are really professors, and entitled to the 
same consideration that other professors re- 
ceive. They are artists, and the results of 


their work serve to make the hotel table the 
delight it is—a place for the leisurely dis- 
covery and enjoyment of the finest cooked 
foods, carefully prepared and charmingly 
served. The modern hotel has fostered and 
developed the art of cooking to a superlative 
degree, holding this art and raising it to 
a plane impossible for any families but those 
of great wealth ; but the hotel brings all this 
service to the individual at a nominal cost 
and at a minimum outlay of labor, on ac- 
count of the centers of interests. For this 
reason, this independence of position, the 
most accomplished people who are in the 
profession prefer hotel work and remain 
there; but this very choice of theirs is a 
gain to thousands, instead of a few. The 
foreign cooks come to us with all the charm 
and delicacy of their native countries with a 
knowledge of food combinations which our 
manufacturers strive for and often fail to 
secure. They bring with them their own 
fancies, the subtle touches necessary to pro- 
vide confections, and in our American atmos- 
phere there is added a new element which 
helps produce newer and better effects than 
the cook across the sea ever dreamed of. 
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French and Swiss cooks take first rank to- 
day, and within the past few years conti- 
nental cities have lost their best chefs, for 
they have been drawn to this country by 
the luxurious hotels which have multiplied 
all over our land, uniting the finest compen- 
sation with the most practical and satis- 
factory service. It is immaterial how much 
beauty there is in a building and its furnish- 
ings, for all would be incomplete unless the 
food department were maintained at a high 
standard. This the cook alone could not do. 
He is the medium through which the hotel 
manager acts. In all countries the cooking 
has a distinct characteristic, and the native 
of Honolulu when he makes a dish of foz is 
supreme in his realm. Other nations, rang- 
ing higher in their choice of foods, have 
still particular lines to which they adhere 
very closely, but we Americans feel along 
these national lines and find all these various 
methods providing a process and an educa- 
tion in the culinary art from which progress 
an imperative demand for composite work as 
evolved by the chef of to-day, who is su- 
preme in his domain and wields his power 
with a high hand. The French school of 


cooking is very much like other French arts, 


bright and light, graceful and attractive, 
and when it caters to the American taste, 
gains in a measure more breadth and solidity 
without losing its French charm. German 
cooking, although not a favorite with many 
Americans, yields to our ideas of combina- 
tion, and, while retaining the savory and 
piquant flavors which Germans love, re- 
ceives here and there a touch of American- 
ism which converts their dishes into popular 
ones for the hotel table in America. One of 
the best chefs in New York is an Alsatian. 
The German tone of his cooking is a delight, 
and so it is a growing fancy to import the 
cooks from various nations and let their 
native training and taste garnish our food 
with foreign touches, a fancy very delightful 
to the traveller and equally welcome to the 
foreigners who tarry with us for a season. 
Our large hotels cater in a wonderful fash- 
ion to all these caprices of the palate, com- 
bining in one hotel all the delights one 
would find in several countries where the 
question of food is considered, on account of 
this interchange of products and the securing 
of native cooks who are artists in their line. 
The result of the World’s Fair is seen in 
its influence on cookiug-school teachers, who 
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realize that they can learn a great many of 
these foreign methods to advantage, so that 
the hotel plan is rapidly being engrafted 
upon family life. The season has witnessed 
rapid strides along this line, and the teach- 
ers are receiving great encouragement to de- 
velop the foreign cooking method, rather 
than our own, so far as it is advantageous. 
Some of the finest cooking teachers have 
come from England, but England does not 
send us any native chefs, and why is it? 
The chefs come from Southern Europe, and 
have developed the foods into every degree 
with the grace and delicacy of their knowl- 
edge of these products. The chemistry of 
food, union of heat, all allow one to make 
many combinations which with study de- 
velop into food, not only healthful and nu- 
tritious, but beautiful. Apples and potatoes 
are capable of real artistic treatment in the 
hands of an artistic cook, and all those gain 
in value if they are intelligently treated. 
This word for the American hotel of to-day 
comes from a desire to em- 
phasize the value of good 
hotels and to show that a 
small family hotel, as it 
were, can hold within its 
walls all the possibilities 
to be found in a larger and 
more sumptuous structure. 
No more brilliant example 
of this can be found than 
the St. Denis of New York, 
whose successful opera- 
tions with the fine art of 
hotel life are recognized 
when presented so pictur- 
esque and stately as they 
are in this house over 
which the shadow of 
Grace Church falls 
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COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


There has been a notable increase in the 
consumption of cocoa and chocolate in this 
country during the past few years. This 
has been brought about partly by the im. 
proved methods of preparing the crude 
materials for domestic use, and partly by 
a wider appreciation of the value of the 
product as an article of food. Baron von 
Liebig, the distinguished German Chemist, 
stated as the result of his careful and con- 
scientious analytical tests that: ‘‘It isa 
perfect food, as wholesome as delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of exhausted power ; but 
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which have been placed on the market. 

The cocoa and chocolate manufacturing 
establishment of Walter Baker & Co., at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, is not only the 
oldest but much the largest on this continent. 
It was founded in 1780, before the close of 
the War of the Revolution. It has prospered 
steadily and uninterruptedly ; and the whole 
secret of its success is to be found in the 
fact that it furnishes articles of acknowledged 
purity and excellence. No alkalies or other 
chemicals or dyes are used in any of Walter 
Baker & Co.’s preparations. The exquisite 
flavor and odor of their Breakfast Cocoa is 
due wholly to the seeds themselves, since 








Bird’s-eye View of Walter Baker 


its quality must be good, and it must be 


carefully prepared. It is highly nourishing 
and easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, and pro- 
long life. It agrees with dry temperaments 
and convalescents ; with mothers who nurse 
their children; with those whose occupa- 
tions oblige them to undergo severe mental 
strains ; with public speakers, and with all 
those who give to work a portion of the time 
needed for sleep. It soothes both stomach 
and brain, and for this reason, as well as for 
others, it is the best friend of those engaged 
in literary pursuits.’’ 

To such a statement nothing need be 
added as to the value of the pure article. 
‘But its quality must be good,’’ says the 
Baron : and that is the important point for 
the consumer to consider when he comes 
to choose between the various manufactures 


& Co.'s Mills, Dorchester, Mass. 


absolutely no foreign matter is added from 
first to last. The ideal method of manufac- 
ture which they have adopted is not a 
chemical torturing by the addition of foreign 
ingredients, as in the alkali process ; but it 
consists in the complete unlocking, by 
perfectly natural, mechanical means, of all 
the virtues of the seeds. One does not try 
to render the albuminoids of wheat and 
other grains soluble by means of ammonia, 
soda, or potash, nor does one think it 
desirable to increase the solubility of the 
albuminoids of egg and meat by adding 
caustic or carbonated alkalies to them 
before they are used. And yet chemical 
processes analogous to these have been 
devised and are sometimes used with 
regard to cocoa. But no such processes 
are used in any of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
manufactures. 
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SANATAS GRAPE FOOD 


Almost every substance in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom has been examined and 
manipulated to produce some sort of nourish- 
ment suited to feeble digestions and failing 
vitaiity. Almost the only nutritious sub- 
stance that has escaped the serious attention 
of manufacturers until very recently is one of 
the most ancient and nutritious of all dietetic 
substances, the grape, the juice of which ex- 
hibits all the proximate principles of human 
food, — proteids, carbohydrates, salts and 
water. In this it resembles milk, and has 
been considered by some chemist as a kind of 
vegetable milk. The proportion of proteid 
(or flesh-forming) substance is, indeed, rela- 
tively deficient, but the salts of grape juice 
have considerable resemblance to those of 
the blood. Thus, although prepared grape 
juice is largely grape syrup, it is something 
more than syrup ; the fruit acids, blood salts, 
albumen and.grape sugar make up a com- 
pound that is more properly and exactly de- 
scribed by the word ‘‘extract.’’ It may not 


contain the flesh and fat-forming properties 
that prepared beef extracts and cod-liver oil 
possess ; but these must be thoroughly di- 


gested before their virtue becomes apparent, 
while a large percentage of concentrated grape 
juice or extract passes readily into the hu- 
man system with but slight effort on the part 
of the digestive organs. 

Now medicinal feeding is becoming more 
and more the most important factor in modern 
medical practice, the great problem being to 
supply tissue, heat and force at the smallest 
expenditure of digestive effort. An Ameri- 
can physician once said, in speaking of the 
dread disease, consumption, ‘‘If we could 
but cause our patients to fully assimilate the 
food they eat, we could fight this disease on 
an even footing and with strong hope of 
success.”’ 

Dr. Herbert C. Sawyer, in a recent essay 
on ‘‘The Medicinal Food of the Future,’’ 
speaks of the ‘‘Sanatas’’ brand of Grape 
Food, made by the California Grape Food 
Company, as superior to anything of the 
kind that he has ever seen, and from a medi- 
cal point of view destined to have a great 
future. This is high praise, but seems 
fully sustained by the testimony of many 
other eminent authorities. Nearly all the 
bottled juice now on the market contains an 
antiseptic of some description to prevent fer- 
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mentation, generally salicylic acid. Such 
juice fails as a food because the antiseptic 
principle that preserves the juice in the bottle 
exerts a similar influence in the stomach, 
and thus prevents the natural action that is 
part of nature’s plan for assimilating food. 
The ‘‘ Sanatas’’ brand is entirely free from 
such agents and is simply the pure unfer- 
mented product of the juice of the grape and 
is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
foods ever offered to the physician, patient, 
or well person. 

The beverage form of this grape juice is 
an agreeable and wholesome nutrient in a 
great variety of sicknesses. Its fruit acids, 
its blood salts and its grape sugar make it a 
valuable medicine for pallid children with 
capricious appetites. Its sub-acid taste and 
easiness of assimilation give it a high value 
in fevers of every sort, and it affords a nour- 
ishing and easily managed food for dyspeptics 
of many kinds. The syrup form probably 
has the greater opportunity and future in 
practical medicine. Its concentration, keep- 
ing qualities and palatability give it certain 
advantages over the beverage form. It can 
be taken plain or in combination with a great 
variety of medicinal substances. It is agree- 
ably administered in aerated water or mixed 
with milk or cream, and also mixes nicely 
with several extensively used medicines, and 
advantageously displaces the elixirs of phar- 
macy, the alcohol of which injures many 
delicate systems. 

The history of the ‘‘ grape cure,’’ as a 
course of dieting upon ripe grapes is popu- 
larly called, is an ancient and interesting one. 
The nutritive value of grapes is said to have 
been first suggested by the fatness which 
foxes, birds, and other animal patrons of 
ripening grapes, take on. The first recorded 
mention of the medicinal virtues of grapes 
occurs in writings of Dioscorides, a Greek 
physician of the second certury ; and Celsus, 
Galen, Pliny and other ancient writers treat 
ofthe subject. To-day the Germans probably 
give more attention tothe ‘‘ grape cure”’ than 
any other people. The best known ‘‘ grape 
cure’’ establishments are those of Meran in 
Tyral, Duerheim in Bavaria, Bingen on the 
Rhine and Bevey on the Lake of Geneva. 
The ‘‘cure’’ consists in a partial or exclusive 
dietary of ripe grapes and is applied largely 
in diseases of the digestive and abdominal or- 
gans, as scrofula and other death taints in 
anaemia, and, indeed, in all chronic condi- 
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tions where an ‘‘alterative’’ influence is in- 
dicated. This cure has been found in many 
cases to rapidly reorganize and reconstruct 
the blood currents and to surprise the tissues 
and excite the nervous system into some- 
thing like health again. Sanitas Grape Food, 
the California Grape Cure, is identical in ac- 
tion with the German Cure, and is said to be 
giving even greater satisfaction in results 
than its parent. 


DEVILED CRABS. 


The prime summer food—the food that has 
strength and nerve in it—that is not over 
hearty, is unquestionably sea-food. Atleast 
nature says so, for fresh sea food is more 
palatable to the normal appetite in summer 
than is any other meat, and the best science 
says that the normal appetite is the guide 
post to health. But every epicure who has 
sojourned at the sea-side knows how quickly 
sea-food deteriorates after leaving its natural 
element. Away from the coast we eat the 


fish that is served us with varying degrees of 


toleration, but those of us who have eaten 
‘the same variety at the sea side, before the 
scales have lost their iridescent luster, know 
what a poor substitute the iced specimen is 
for the firm meated, deliciously flavored fish 
that is just out of the sea. 

The more delicate the flavor and the tex- 
ture of the fish, the more rapidly it suffers 
when taken from the water, and few fish are 
more delicate than the crab. It is an ocean 
delicacy of the finest relish. Who ever tasted 
them and did not like them ? and how many 
invalids who can eat little else, enjoy crabs? 

Much is heard now about the Deviled Crab 
of McMenamin & Co. It is simply the meat 
of the fresh crab deliciously seasoned and 
packed in one and two pound cans and 
hermetically sealed, so that they keep for 
years in any climate. Lieutenant Greeley 
had them on his Arctic exploration trip and 
found their flavor unimpaired after alternate 
freezing and thawing in that two years’ battle 
in the Arctic regions. In the McMenamin 
brand, which is considered superior to all 
others and receives the endorsement of the 
United Cooks and Pastry Cooks Association 
and has the written testimonials of one 
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hundred and fifty first-class hotels, the 
natural shells of the crabs come with each 
can. You fill these shells from the contents 
of the can and bake in a quick oven until 
nicely browned, when they are eaten from 
the shells. They are served hot or cold and 
have all the delicacy and flavor that epicure 
and invalid require. On your yacht, in the 
mountains, wherever and however you take 
your outing, they are a most tempting 
luncheon ; if one’s appetite is capricious 
with the return of warm weather they are 
grateful and inviting and as an entrée or a 
supper dish, it is a food most excellent. The 
shells may be dispensed with if necessary and 
the meat prepared into other appetizing 
dishes, such as croquettes, stews, fries, 
bakes, etc. 

The catching and deviling of crabs has 
now become quite an industry. Should the 
reader ever visit the historic town of Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, he could spend a very interest- 
ing and profitable day on the beautiful shores 
of Hampton Roads observing how these 
delicious little sea-fish are caught and pre- 
pared into ocean delicacies at McMenamin & 
Co.’s large establishment. The fleet of sixty 
boats that supply the establishment present 
a most attractive scene these beautiful sum- 
mer mornings. Every little crab must be 
carefully examined to see that he is alive, 
active, and fat before he is permitted to take 
his abode in a can to be dubbed a Deviled 
Crab. It is this careful selection of the crab 
and the scrupulous cleanliness demanded in 
all parts of this large and well ordered 
establishment that have made the McMena- 
min brand of Deviled Crab a synonym for 
uniform excellence. 

When you buy your next can of Deviled 
Crabs try toasting a slice of cream bread a 
dainty brown, and after buttering slightly 
spread a half inch layer of Deviled Crab over 
the toast, set it in the oven so that it shall be 
thoroughly hot when the eggs you have 
broken into egg baskets and set into hot 
water are poached. The eggs should be 
lifted from the water and one laid on each 
slice of toast on the crab meat. This dish is 
far more delicate and more digestible than 
the common anchovy or ham. It can really 
be made a dainty and tempting feast for the 
convalescent who ‘“‘ hates toast’’ and ‘‘ hopes 
never again to see eggs.’’ 
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TABASCO PEPPER SAUCE. 


This sauce is essentially an American prod- 
uct, for although the seed was originally ob- 
tained from Central America, the Tabasco 
Pepper Plant, from which the sauce is made, 
has been brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion in Louisiana, where by careful cultiva- 
tion for many years, it has so improved in 
strength, flavor, and aroma, as to become a 
new variety of Red Pepper, superior to all 
others. 

The Sauce is simply the pulp of the ripe 
fruit extracted by pressure anda minimum 
amount of preservative added. The pulp is 
so handled as to retain all the flavor, strength, 
aroma, and color of the ripe fruit, and to keep 
unimpaired in any climate. It excites the ap- 
petite, promotes digestion, and is pronounced 
by connoisseurs to be the finest condiment in 
the world. 

Its intrinsic merits have gained for it world- 
wide popularity. The reigning comic opera 
of the day is founded on the merits of this 
great Sauce, and to it the Jury of Awards at 
the Columbian Exposition granted the high- 
est honors. 

The steadily increasing sales of TABASCO 
add their testimony to the hold it has on the 
American people and it is through the agency 
of such standard articles of food as this, that 
salvation from dyspepsia and kindred ills, re- 
sulting from unfit food, is to be hoped. 


SPICES. 


The condiments and spices also occupy an 
important place in the human dietary, and are 
valuable factors in the preparation of the food 
of civilized man. The finest flavors of many 
articles cannot be developed without them. 
When intelligently used they aid materially in 
the digestion and assimilation of most of the 
things that go to make up our daily diet. But 
they should be pure—absolutely free from any 
species of adulteration and from all the dust, 
dirt, etc., socommonly found in many of the 
species sold to-day over the grocer’s counter. 
The ‘‘ Gauntlet’’ brand of spices made by E. 
R. Durkee & Co., are always reliable. They 
are carefully ground from the finest and best 
varieties that can be imported and therefore 
excel in strength, richness, quality of flavor, 
and cleanliness. They cost a little more 
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than common species, but this is in itself a 
guarantee of their merit over the cheaper va- 
rieties which are largely adulterated and al- 
most always ground from inferior and less 
cleanly products. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


One of our most tempting relishes is salad 
dressing, and if it be prepared from the fresh- 
est, purest, and choicest condiments it isa 
delicious relish. The Durkee salad dressing 
is probably the best and most agreeably sea- 
soned dressing that has ever been made. It 
has won favor on its own intrinsic merits and 
is probably more extensively used, both as a 
dressing and as a table sauce, at our best ho- 
tels, clubs, restaurants and families through- 
out the United States than any other table con- 
diment. It isarich, wholesome and delicious 
dressing prepared with extreme care from the 
finest, purest and choicest condiments obtain- 
able. It is always ready for immediate use, 
and always assures a palatable salad, and 
saves time and trouble of preparing a dress- 
ing, which is too often unsatisfactoryfrom the 
impossibility of procuring good materials or 
from the want of requisite knowledge to pre- 
pare it. Aside from its merits as a salad 
dressing, it is also a most delicious table 
sauce for cold meats, fish, etc., and is better 
and far more nutritious than the heating 
sauces so generally used. 


FILTERED WATER. 


There is no more important question for 
the public to consider than the water they 


use for drinking and cooking purposes. Itis 
now generally believed, and known to be a 
fact, that nearly all water supplies are pol- 
luted with many decomposing animal and 
vegetable matters, and that these produce 
germs of a most dangerous and virulent char- 
acter. Many contagious diseases are spread 
by means of water supplies, an isolated case 
oftentimes, through this disturbing medium, 
causing the most appalling epidemics. 
Among the more prominent ailments that 
daily afflict our country through tainted and 
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impure water, are many kinds of bowel disor- 
ders, diphtheria, and the much dreaded ty- 
phoid fever. 

A most important consideration then in 
every family is protection against these dan- 
gers. We must have water and it must be 
taken from the ordinary sources of supply. 
There are two ways, however, of ridding the 
water of these deadly germs: One is by per- 
fect filtration, the other is by boiling. But by 
boiling and raising the water to the extreme 
heat necessary, the air and beneficial salts of 
the water are dispelled, leaving the water 
flat and unpalatable. There are a number of 
filters now manufactured said to be germ 
proof. One we believe deserving of confidence 
and favor, is manufactured by the McConnell 
Filter Company, Buffalo, N. Y. These filters 
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are simple in construction, easy to clean, 
neat in appearance and reasonable in price. 
There are two general kinds, pressure and 
non-pressure. The pressure filters are at- 
tached to the water main and always filter a 
good stream of clear water. The non-pres- 
sure work by gravity. These filters are also 
used as combined filters and coolers. 

One great advantage the McConnell Germ 
Proof Filters have over other filters is, that 
they use but one tube and increase the ca- 
pacity by increasing the size of the tube; 
while other filters mu/tiply the tubes, each 
tube requiring its individual care. (The il- 
lustration shows their pressure filter Colum- 
bian, which is unquestionably one of the best 
filters made. These are made large enough 
to filter the entire supply of a residence.) 








